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THE 

TRANSLATOR’S 

PREFACE. 


U PON the duties which a Tranflator of 
the writers of antiquity is bound to dif- 
charge, the inconvenicncies which he is doomed 
to encounter, and the advantages which the bulk 
of readers in any enlightened country may derive 
from his labours, I have delivered my opinion in 
the Preface to my verfion of Herodotus. Re¬ 
petition, I am aware, may difguft the faftidious, 
and vindication, even where it is not wholly un- 
neceflary, feldom conciliates the prejudiced. I 
fhall, therefore, content myfelf with dating, that 
further experience has fince reimpreffed and con¬ 
firmed the conviction which, as I then felt it 
without affectation, I expreffed without referve. 

The reception with which the work above- 
mentioned has been honoured by a difeerning and 
candid public, though it gratified my pride, has 
not relaxed my activity. He that writes profef- 
You I. *a fedly 
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fedly and immediately for the amufement and 
inftruction of the unlearned, muft depend fqr 
encouragement often, and for reputation always, 
on the fulTrages of the learned. If therefore the 
decifion of men eminently diftinguifhed for the 
corredtnefs of their taftc, and the extent of their 
erudition, had been leis favourable towards my 
former work, I fhould have yielded in filent and 
refpedlful fubmiflion to the autliority of a fen- 
tence, which it were alike indecorous to flight, 
and impoflible to controul. I might have turned 
my attention towards other talks more adapted 
to the real five of my abilities, and confoled my- 
felf with the hope, that unwearied induftry and 
honeft intention would at lcaft have qualified me 
to become a candidate for public approbation 
with more unequivocal propriety, and more 
aufpic.ious effeft. 

Of the indulgence which I have already expe¬ 
rienced I fpeak with unfeigned gratitude; and 
furely I may exped't to be acquittal of unbecom¬ 
ing prefumption, when I acknowledge that this 
indulgence has animated me to new and more 
arduous exertions, in queft of new and more 
doubtful fuccels. 

In the felcdtion of an author, who has not 
hitherto been tranflated into our own tongue, I be T 
lieve that the conveniencies arc more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by the inconveniencies. Leaving to 
others the advantages of long and fond prepoi- 

fefllon 
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feffion in the public mind towards die Pile or the 
matter of the writers whom they have mandated, 
an adventurer like my he if may gi /c way to emo¬ 
tions of momentary triumph, in the confcious 
lingtilarify of his undertaking. But the efildts 
of fingularity itfelf are too uncertain to be mea- 
fured by conjecture; and over him wise attempts 
what no man has art. mpted, impends many a 
heavy tempeft of indignation, unlefs he be found 
to have performed well, what no man before him 
has ventured to perform at all. On a transient 
view of thofe fubjects, which long refearch and 
repeated effort have at once familiariied and 
endeared to himfelf, he imagines that, on their 
firft appearance in the world, the force of nacre 
novelty will a£t in their favour. But, in the hour 
of experiment, he finds it difficult to awaken 
curiofity upon topics of which the general utility 
is by general confent difputable, and to which 
the ordinary courfe even of a refined education 
may, in fome inflances, fcarcely afford a clue. 
He efcapes indeed the evils which may arife from 
companions between himfelf and aprcdecefibr in 
fidelity and elegance; but he lofcs all the benefits 
which a model, though imperfect, might furniih, 
in affifting him to elucidate tire obfeure, to fo'len 
the rugged, and to accommodate the general lisle 
of his tranflation more clofely to the peculiar 
manner of an ancient writer, and the peculiar 
genius of a modern language. He fiends ex- 
"a 2 pa fed 
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pofed to a dived and formidable comparifon with 
the original author alone. He appears at the bar of 
criticifm without any protedion from thofe pleas 
which the repeated, and, it may be, the unavoid¬ 
able failures of other men might have fiipplied 
for the extenuation of his own. He lies open to 
cenfure for pofirive defects, without the chance 
of being praifed for comparative excellence. He 
is to grapple with the objedions of gloomy 
perveri'enefs, and to fatisfy the demands of vague 
and capricious expedation. He has much to 
afk from that fhgacitv which penetrates into the 
caufes of errors, and more to apprehend from 
that ftern and inexorable vigilance which recounts 
their numbers, and broods over their aggrava¬ 
tions. 

In a preface which unites the profoundeft re¬ 
mark with the rrioft energetic diction, 1 1 lampton 

enumtiates 

* This wife and learned .nan tells us page 22d of his 
preface, that “ he- has compared diifercnt texts, coulultcd 
" dhiercnt vcviions, and weighed rill the explanations and 
il corrections tlb.t have i.e., fionaliy been prepoied.” Cf 
hi, dcigcnce and dif.eminent the proofs a.e abundant; 
but as he has not given a catalog!.-: of the vi "lions, &c. 
which he cont-itec, the c is frnr a _ : 1!/ u 'ternnning 
under >v 1.a: red iciions hir genei. .1 Jt .!. d , . to be under- 
flood. b ont his meat on cf he nn ,• -tus, page 35. 

vol. 1. md fiom other inane... i act hJ’Vcd to think 
that . e had no* met witn ti.r L<_:■ I. . i jjf jianie, MSS. 
Co*ii:.i' /:. ; ;ulUm, pubilhed , t.070, by John 

Henry Xi-ecler. The value oi rrunvuuon would have 

been 
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enumerates the difficulties with which he had to 
"contend in translating Polybius. Thofe which I 
have met in prepaiing this verfion of A ulus 
Gellius are, perhaps, equally numerous and 
equally Stubborn ; and though I afpn e not to 
the fame which Hampton has juftly acquired for 
Strength and precifion, yet I will indulge the 
hope of being permitted to receive feme Share 
of commendation for equal hardinefs of enter- 
prize, and equal intenfenefs of exertion. 

The cenforious, perhaps, w.ll be in feme de¬ 
gree propitiated, and the candid, I am fu e, will 
not be offended, when I declare, that the embar- 
raSTruents which I hate endeavoured to fur- 
mount in my prefent work, far exceed thole 
which accompanied my former undertaking. In 
his Subject and his Stile, Herodotus abounded 
with charms for readers of cve»y age and every 
rank, while it was the lot of Auiui Gellius to be 
perilled only by men who aim at the higheft rank 
in literature, and explore the molt complex quef- 
tions of ancient. jurifpru,fence, of etiucs, or phi- 

beta ranch i created, if'ir bad Ivan paluole for him to avail 
hinilt i or’ .ae admirable (.-union uii.eh at 'vei 6 ' rrcOr 
has la;- 1 ,- p.,bliui.vl .it LiipiV, : coven die year: 1789 ana 
1793 - The eighth ViH.-ne oft-ds edition, cv.. ua .at g- 
other particulars, a Greek run! ’■,.au , < hxd v, has not y. p- 
peami, and the E li.or w.., ibnv’Ume ..go f ' i to i. pe¬ 
ri fixed after tiie brunch lead t ..t-11 poll... . oi in: nog; 
but tUis inudhgtr.ee, ! am t. ! C, is not. . "t, attherejora 
Scholars will not abandon tin* nope ot luting the vr''*i< - ot 
Polybius completed. 

*.1 3 


lo.ogy, 
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lology. Not to have read Herodotus would 
be confidered as an unpardonable defect in 
liberal education, and the complaint would be 
urged by thofe very men who might fhrink 
from the imputation of oftentatious pedantry, 
or frivolous curiofity, if they were tempted to 
deviate from the beaten traft of erudition into 
thofe dark and dreary bye-paths into which 
they mult fometimes be conducted by the author 
of the Noftes Attica?. In tranflating Herodotus, 
I had before me a writer, who has long been 
efieemed as the fmelt model of the Ionic dia¬ 
lect, and who captivates every man of taile by 
the luminoufnefs of his deferiptions, the harmony 
of his periods, the exquifite tendernefs of his fen- 
timenfs, the variety, the perfpicuity, and the un- 
aHefted grandeur of his flile. Gellius, on the 
other hand, though he may boaft of many and 
even peculiar beauties, is far removed from that 
ftandard of excellence which diftinguifhed the 
Auguftan age: and where is the critic who will 
deny that writers, in proportion as they are pure, 
for the moll: part are intelligible ? or where is 
the rranflator, who would not expeft more fre- 
qin r.t and more untoward obftruftions in tiie 
works of Statius, Suetonius, or Tacitus, than in 
the charter compofitions of a Virgil, a Livy, and 
a Caifar ? In Herodotus, there is one hiftoric 
foi'm of fubjeft, and one appropriate character of 
flile. Gellius pQrfeuts to his reader a more di- 

ver lifted. 
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verfified, and frequently a lefs agreeable fcenery. 
The ftrudture of his fentences is often in¬ 
tricate; his choice of words is fingular, and in 
fome inftances even affedled; and, in addition to 
the difficulties arifing from his own didtion, 
other, and I think greater, are to be found in 
the numerous paffiiges which he has happily pre- 
fcrved from oblivion. Painful indeed was the 
toil which I have experienced in my progrefs 
through the uncouth and antiquated phr.tfeology 
of the Roman law; through the undifuplined, 
though inafculine eloquence of Roman hifto- 
rians and oracors; through quotations from poets, 
whof. entire works hav.. long penihed, and in 
whole fragments the aliuhons are unknown, the 
metre is incorrect, the reading, are doubtful, and 
the expreffions are diftorted into quair.tr.efs, or 
involved in obfeurity, fometimes through the re- 
motenefs of the age, and fometimes through the 
peculiarity of the writers. 

Efehenbachius, in the preface to his edition 
of Orpheus, informs us, that, with very little af- 
fiftance from the verfion of Perdrierius, he 
tranflated the Argonautics, and the book De La- 
pidibus, aferibed to Orpheus, in the fpace of 
four days. With the adtivity of Efehenbachius 
may be contrafted the flow and anxious care of 
other tranflators. 

One in particular is mentioned in thele terms 
by D’llraeli, in his Curiofities of Literature. 

*a 4 " Vaugdas, 
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<c Vaugelas, the moft polilhed writer of the 
French language, whofe life was palled in giving 
it all its perfeftions; and who, it is faid, devoted 
thirty years to his tranflation of Quintus Curtius, 
a circumftance that modern tranflators can have 
no conception of, poflefifed nothing valuable but 
his precious manuferipts.” 

In preparing Anlus Gellius for the prefs, I 
was not defirous to imitate either the rapidity of 
Efchenbachius, or the caution and folicitude of 
Vaugelas. I have, however, employed the utmoft 
attention in difeovering clearly, and reprefenting 
faithfully, the meaning of my author. For this 
purpofe, I have had recourfe to the following 
editions: Editio fccunda, Veil. 1471.—The edi¬ 
tion of Aldus, Venice, 35x5.—Of Henry Ste¬ 
phens, 1585.—In Ufum Delphini, 1681.—El¬ 
zevir, Amfterdam, 1651.—Cum Notis Vario¬ 
rum, Leyden, 1666.—Of Gronovius, in 4to. 
*706.—The laft, and perhaps belt edition, by 
Conradus, 2 vols, 8vo. I.ipf. 1762.—From the 
critical refearches of II. Stephens I derived 
great afiiftar.ee; ar.d though I am difgufted with 
the peevifh and faftidious temper of J. Grono¬ 
vius, in dcpteciating the merits of Thylius and 
Oifelius, I met with much ufeful inftrudtion, 
and many acute remarks, in his notes, and thole 
of his father. Of the Excurfus upon Queftions 
of Law, which Conradus has lubjoined to the firft 
and lecond volumes, no fcholar will Ipeak with 

difrripecl. 
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difrefpeft. 1 muft however accede to the opinion 
of 1 Zeunius, who fays that Otho, who fuperin- 
tendcd the publication of Conradus’s edition, has 
given it the nioft valuable additions, by notes, 
which every reader will admire, becaufe they 
are excellent, while he at the fame time laments 
that they are few. Scanty as may be the re- 
fources, and erroneous as may be the opinions of 
any Editor, it rareiy happens that his labours 
are wholly ufelef,. Plagiarifm itfelf is compelled 
to veil its artifices under a thin and fhowy web 
of addition, and dullnefs fornetimes Humbles 
upon an interpretation which ingenuity has chafed 
in vain. I am therefore bound to confels, that 
either in the adjuftment of difputcd readings, or 
the developement of intricate paflages, I have 
found more or lefs affiftance from every one of 
the editions which I have had occafion to employ. 
To appreciate with exaftnefs their comparative 
merits is a talk invidious in itfelf, and foreign to 
the defign of a Tranflator’s Preface. He has ful¬ 
filled his obligations to the public, in obtaining 
from each what each would fupply, and in mak¬ 
ing, as I do, a general acknowledgment of the 
aid he has received from the erudition or the 
judgment of the Editors whom he has named. 

I muft have failed either in gratifying the curi- 
ofity of the unlearned, or in obtaining the ap¬ 
probation of the learned readers, if I had not 

* See page 102, of Introdut'- io in Linguam Latinam, by 
J. C. Zeunius, publiihed at Jena, 1779. 

traverfed 
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traverfed a wider range than that which was 
opened to me by the labours of editors only. 
Indeed, I prefent Auius Gellius to the public 
with greater confidence, when I re collect that 
fcholars of the higheft clafs have fometimes me¬ 
ditated editions 5 of this writer, which, however, 
they have not completed, and fometimes inferred 
elucidations of the words he has ufed, or the 
fads he has recorded, or the fubjefts he has dif- 
cufied, in their mifcellaneous works. 1 therefore 
have had recourfe, on topics of law, to Briffonius, 
Heineccius, to Herald us*, and Vicat’s Vocabula- 
rium Juris utriufque. I have obtained frequent 
and valuable adlftance, both on words and things, 
from the Pliniana; F.xcrcitationes of Salmafius. I 
have examined, where I could meet with them, 
the bed editions of the writers, whole works, or 
whofe fragments, appear in Aldus Cellius. On 
fubjeds of mifcellaneous knowledge 1 have, in 
more in dances than one, confulted the Critical 
Dictionary of Baylc. In efeert lining the 5 lenfe 
of old words, I have examined Laurenbergii 

Antiquarius, 

1 Vid. Preface r.f James Oronovius to AuTus Gellius, 
page 22. and Falher’s X.cr.'f io Havercamp, p. 244. of 
Falfter’s Amronkaics tom. 2d. 

♦ Deftderii Ileraldi Qu ‘t’ocium quotidianarum traflatui 
et obfervatione:. ad Auicum et. Romanian, in quibus 
Claudii Salmafii Mifctllx clefenf ones ejufque fpecimen ex- 
penduntur, Paris, 5650. 

* In tranflating Herodotus, I had recourfe to the Lexicon 
lohicura, of Amilius Portus; the Recenfio it Interpretatio 
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Antiquarius, published at Leyden, 1522; Scali- 
ger’s edition ofVairo Dc Lingua Latina; Mer¬ 
cer’s edition of Nonins Marcellus and Fulgen- 
tius; Pompeius Feftus, and V errius Flaccus 

de 

Vocum IlercJoti, by Henry Stephens ; the Lexicon tu» Hpe- 
iileivr At£cu>, from a Codex in the library of Sa»,.. >.r- 

mains; and the copious Index fubjoined to Weffeling’s edi¬ 
tion. 1 by no means hid equal aid in the verfion of Aultts 
Gellius. Borrichius has fubjoined to his Appendix De 
Lexicis Latinis & Gratds, an index of words to be added 
to the Forum Romanum, under the letter C, and there 1 
met with tvventy-tivo words noted from Gellius, of which 
Cafarifuum (joined with Oleum ) is the firJt, and Ccnval/ntus 
the le.lt. hi book viii. chap. 16. of the Adverfaria of Bar- 
thius, wc have a Gloflary containing feventy words from 
Aulus Gell'uis, under the letter A, and to each of them is 
fubjoined an inlcipretation. Burthius does not tell us the 
name of the perfon by whom they were colle&ed, and in 
one or two inilanccs he has very properly difputed the in- 
terpictation; and I would add, by the way, that in chap. 
19. book xvviii. he has published an anonymous Gloflary of 
various I,aiin words, under the letter ], to which explana¬ 
tions are refpcfHully fubjoined. Fabricius, in the third vo¬ 
lume of his Bibliotheca Latina, gives a much fuller cata¬ 
logue of the Verba tielliana ; it extends from page 69 to 
page 74, and was firil publilhed by Jac. Mofantus Briofius, 
at Caen, 1670. 

To this catalogue large additions might be made, and 
fome diftinftions ihould be introduced between the words 
which Grllius ufes himfelf, and thofe which are found in 
other writers, whom Gellius has quoted. Scholars know 
by experience the advantages which are derived from 
di&ionaries of words in different writers ; fuch as the Lexi¬ 
con of 1 ’ortus for Pindar, of Dam for Homer and Pindar, 
the Lexicons fubjoined by Reifkius to the Greek Orators, 
Sattxay's Lexicon Ariilophanicum, and the Appendix to 

Scapulas, 
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de Verborum Significatione, by Dacier; Gef 
ner’s edition of Robert Stephens’s Thefaurus 
and the admirable Lexicon of Facciolatus. On 
many curious points of criticifm, the Adver- 
fariaof Turnebus and of Barthius have been very 
ufeful to me. In refpedt to the hiftory and names 
of writers, whom Gellius has quoted, I have col¬ 
lected information from Bayle, and more frequent¬ 
ly from the works of Gerard Voffius de Hiftoricis 
Graecis et Latinis. I am told by a learned friend, 
that the 6 lupplement to Voffius, published by 
Fabricius, at Hamburg, 1709, would have been 
of little ufe to me. Though in Corfradus’s 7 edi¬ 
tion 

Scapula:, &c. which contains many rare words ufed in JEfchy- 
lus, and was publiflied by the very learned Ur. Charles Bur¬ 
ney. 17S9. On the Latin language we have the Lexicon 
Piautinum by Parcus, Nizoiius on Cicero, &o. &c. &c. 

1 could wilh to fee a diftionary of Latin words, adapted 
to the common divilion of the Latin tongue into four ages. 
Such a woik, if undertaken by three or four fchol.trs, each 
of whom felefted one age for himfelf, might be executed 
with great fuccefs, and would be very acceptable to men 
of learning.. 

6 This Supplement contains, t. Benia: di a Mullincroit Pa- 
ralipomenon de Hiftoricis Gracis Centuriae circiter q unique. 
X. Lud. fcogarola: de Viris illullribus Genere Italis qui 
Graece Scripferunt. 3. Chriflophori Sandii Not® et Ob-, 
fervationes in G. Jo. Voffii Libros tres de Hiftoricis Latinis. 
4.. Jo. Uallervqrdi de Hiftoricis Latinis Spicilegium. I 
mention the contents of this volume, becaufel have often 
found them unknown to excellent fcholars. 

7 Milton, in one of his Prolufions, (fee page 606, vol. II. 
nf the p:ofe works, by Dr. Birch) quotes the ce ebra'ed pun 
«' Horten ft us, from a corrupt reading, which deftroys its 

beauty. 
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lion of Aulus Gellius very large extracts are 
made from Petri Lambecii Prodromus Lucubra- 
tionum Criticarum in Auli Gellii No&es Atticas. 
I have carefully perufed the whole of this 
work, and from his Differ tat io de Vita et 
Nomine Auli Gellii I have received much aid 
in fettling a point, about which the critics have 
been much divided. When I had nearly fimfhed 
the fecond volume of this tranflation, I became 
pofTefled of the Amoenitates Phiiologicae Chrifti- 
ani Falfteri. I have, alfo, availed myfelf, fo far as 
I could, of his “ Admonitiones ad Interpretes Auli 

Gellii 

beauty. In chap. 5. book T. of Aulus Gellius, the old read¬ 
ing was af/.vo’oc, anf haute*, and this Milton follows ; 

but Lambecius (page 33 of his I.ucubrationes Criticx) pro¬ 
duces from the MSS. Regius the true reading, ay.ua -•«, 

*c->ntpp6$i7&- 9 u.7rfm0Oi6v’j*&*. 

• With the works of Falllcr I am delighted, bccaufe they 
contain 1b many proofs of a candid and virtuous, as well as 
a moll enlightened mind. Fabler, in his Letter to Kraine, 
prefixed to his Admonitiones, tells us, that they contain only 
a part of his Lucubrationcs Gellianx; and from his Letter 
to Havercamp, prefixed to the work de Vita et Rebus Auli 
Gellii, it appears, that fame bookfellcr was deterred from 
publifhing a work “ tribus tomis in folio, ut vocant, com- 
prehcnl'um.” The merits of thole parts which have appeared 
mull excite deep regret in the mind of every fcholar for the 
lofs of tbofe which Fallter was unable to fend into the world. 
I have to add, that, with Fabler’s Admonitiones are intermin¬ 
gled « Obfervationes et Emendationes Daniel Gulielmi 
Triileri in Nodes Atticas.’* Trillcr fent them to Falfter, in 
the year 1722, who praifes them highly, and, I think, de¬ 
servedly. They were publilied by Falfter, 1732, at Am- 

fterd3tn ; 
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Gellii, and his Lihellus Commentarius cle Vi 
& Rebus Anli Gellii ad Sigeberrum Haver- 
camp. Falfter had collected large materials for 
a new edition of Gellius; and it is much to be 
lamented, that the profound and extenfive ftu- 
dies in which this excellent man was engaged did 
not permit him to carry his defign into execution, 
I have made, however, frequent ufe of the works 
above mentioned; and, by the friend of whom 
I have before fpoken, I have lately been favoured 
with fome 9 notices from Falfteri Supplementum 
Linguae Latina;, five Obfervationes ad Lexicon 


Herd am; but are not to be found in the four books Obfcr- 
vationum Criticarum in varios Grx-cos Sc Latinos Au&ores, 
which were printed by Triller himfclf, at Frankfort on the 
Maine, iy 6 z. 

* Falfter juftifies the reading of imparentia, liber I. cap. 
13. of Gellius, where fome propofe to read impaiientin ; 
and, upon the authority of Feftus, he (hews that the old 
writers ufed imparens for non parens or inobediens. Under 
the word indo flits, he Ihews, that Gellius, liber ninth, chap, 
tenth, ules aGraecifm in “ Pleraque alia non indoftus;” and 
he gives two inftances of pleraque ufed in the fame manner; 
viz. lib. vii. c. 1. pleraque haud indiligemis : and in book 
xii. c. 5we find “ pleraque et fibi et nobis incongruous.” 
Under the word obleflatorius, he contends that the lemmata, 
or titles, in Gellius, were written by Gellius himfelf. It may 
be worth while to obferve, that in the Admonitiones he 
often points out the miftakss of the Lexicon Fabro Cella- 
rianum E. G. caput 8. lib. XV. he reads delibari, and 
blames the Lexicon for giving the authority of Gellius 
in favour of delibrari, Cap. 19. lib. XVI. he defends uhi- 
bilis againft fome unknown perlon, who in the fame Lexicon 
would read coibilis. 


Fabro 
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Fabro Cellarianum, published Flenfbergi, 1717, 
and with the loan of the fame author’s Memo¬ 
riae Obfcurae. This latter publication is replete 
with rare and recondite erudition; and, if I had 
met with it before my tranflation was printed offj 
it would have enabled me to furnifh my readers 
with much exa£t information about fuch writers 
of antiquity as are known to us more by their 
names, which have been prderved in detached 
pafiages, than by their works, which have long 
perilhed, and of which the titles only remain. 

After perufing this catalogue, let not the 
reader haltily charge me with frivolous refcarch 
or pompous difplay. He that would make a 
tranflation agreeable, or even intelligible, muft: 
fpend many a weary hour in preparing for com¬ 
mon minds thofe pafiages on which the ftrength 
of uncommon intellects has been again and again 
employed. He muft investigate what is deep to 
recommend what is plain. In elucidating the 
opinions, or conveying the fenfe of an au¬ 
thor, whole works, like choi'e of Geilius, embrace 
the moil curicus topics of ancient learning, he 
muft explore the writings of thofe moderns who 
are eminently learned. For my part, I profefs, 
on fome of thofe topics, to have read little or no 
more than I found necefiary to aflift me in the 
verfion of Aulus Geilius j and in the notes I have 
endeavoured to detail no more than I thought 
requifite for the information of every intelligent 
reader. 


In 
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In refped to the notes, I have rather accom¬ 
modated them to the convenience of mifcellane- 
ous readers, than to the inftrudion of fcholars. 
Sometimes, indeed, I have given my own judg¬ 
ment upon controverted readings in the text; 
and in one or two places I have ventured upon 
conje&ural emendation. But the greater part 
of the notes are employed upon the peculiarities 
of ancient cuftotns, upon the age of ancient 
writers, the explanation of terms in law, and the 
controverfies of writers upon ethics and phyfics. 
Gellius very frequently enters into grammatical 
difcufllons, and upon theft, becaufe they were 
lefs interefting to the generality of readers, I did 
not conceive it neceffary for a Tranflator to ex¬ 
patiate. They, however, who wilh for fuller 
explanation of theft fubtleties, may confult, a- 
mong other books, the Ariftarchus of Voflius, 
the Port Royal Latin Grammar, the Notes of 
Perizonius on San&ius’s Minerva, Dcfpauter’s 
Grammatical Commentaries, and the Prolego¬ 
mena of Everard Scheidius to Lennep’s Etymo- 
logicum Lingua; Graecas. 

In the foregoing paragraph, I mean not to 
fpeak of grammatical ftudies with that airy and 
petulant contempt which feiolifts often indulge, 
and which men of ftnfe defervedly condemn. I 
know that writers of the moft vigorous intellect 
have profecuted thole ftudies with unwearied in- 
duftry and beneficial effed. I confider gram- 
j- mar. 
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mar, when eonne&ed with philofophy, as pofief- 
fing fome claims to the dignity even of a fcience; 
and to grammar thus connected, no contempti¬ 
ble aid may be fupplied by the writings of Gel- 
lius, where he has preferved to us the remarks 
of ancient critics on the peculiar ufe of words, 
and their difputes on the merits of particular paf- 
fages, in the works of Roman poets, hiftorians, 
and orators. 1 was not infenfible to the fafei- 
nating influence of thefe chapters in the moment 
of perulal. I was tempted fometimes to purfue 
philological invdtigations through the labyrinths 
of controverfy, and fometimes to chace the con- 
jcdturcs of philologifts even to the verge of re- 
finemenn But I defpaired of communicating to 
others the ardour which I felt myfelf, and, there¬ 
fore, with the inclination, and, perhaps, the pow¬ 
er to lay more in the capacity of a critic, I was 
iatisfied with faying enough in the chandler of a 
tranflator. 

On the life and name of Aulus Gellius, a Dif- 
fertation (as I have before ftated) is prefixed to 
tire Critic:re Lucubrationes of Lambccius. Fal- 
fter, with his ufual candour and judgment, com¬ 
mends this diflertation, and has amply fupplied 
all its defers in a regular commentary, “ De 
Vita & Rebus Auli Gellii.” From each of thefe 
works, and from the Adverfaria of Barthius, I 
fliall lele£t fuch matter as it may be proper to in¬ 
troduce in the Preface to this tranflation. 

Yol. I, *b Scholars 
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Scholars for fome time difputed whether our 
author was to be called Aulus Gellius, or Agel- 
lius. Lipfius was among the firft of thofe who 
engaged in the controverfy, and contended in 
favour of Agellius. See Lipf. lib. vi.—Qusefl. 

Epiftol. cap. S. —Salmafius in the comment he 
began upon Arnobius, ufes the word Agellius; 
and Barthius, chap. 7. book xxxv. of his “ Ad- 
verfaria,” prdents 11s with a numerous catalogue 
of writers who do the fame. It is, however, the 
fettled opinion of Barthius, that the real name 
was Aulus Gellius; that tranferibers of ancient 
manuferipts, finding the initial of the prasnomen 
(A) prefixed to Gellius, had united them; that 
Agellius had been printed in the firft edition of 
Saint Auguftine twice, vid. chap. 4. lib. ix. “ De 
Civitate Dei;” and that a number ofChriftian 
writers, to whom the works of Auguftine were 
familiar, followed the miftake. Eambecius ftre- 
nuoufly, and I think juftly, maintains the pro¬ 
priety of Aulus Gellius. He formed his opinion 
upon the authority of Aldus ", whom he repre- 
fents as the firft editor, and of Theodore Gaza, 

V Lambecius is miftaken in fuppofing Aldus the firft 
editor. The edition of Aldus appeared in 1515; but the 
Jirft edition was publiftied at Rome, 1469, in dqino Petri de 
Maximis, a Conrado Sweinheim Sc Arnoldo Pannartz, and, 
the editor was John Andreas, the learned hi drop of Aleria, 
who is mentioned by Doitor Johnfon in his Preface to 
Shakfpeare. See Fabric. Bib. Lat. vol. iii. page 4; vo!. i, 
page j to; and Zeunii Introduflio ad L. L. page 101. 

5. thf 
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the auxiliary of Aldus. He appeals to the tefti- 
mony of Petrus Servius, who declares that he 
had leen fix Vatican MSS. in which either Aulus 
Gellius is written at full, or the prcenomen is 
contracted* into A, and a point is fubjoined to it. 
He Ihews that the pafiage, in which Prifcian de¬ 
rives Agellius from Agelli, the genitive of Agel- 
lus, relates to nouns apcllative, not to proper 
nouns j and he infifts that Gellius, being a free 
Roman, necefiarily had a pnenomen, becaule, 
among the Romans, (laves only had one name. 
But the ftrongeft part of his reafoning refts on 
the numerous inftances he has quoted of Romans 
who bore the name of Gellius j e. g. Lucius 
Gellius was conful, A. U. C. 582, He is men¬ 
tioned alfo by Aulus Gellius himfelf, lib. v. cap. 
6. InGruter’s Infcriptions, page 772, we meet 
with an Aulus Gellius; page 252, with a Marcus 
Gellius. There was alfo a Lucius Gellius, to 
whom Arrian infcribed his book upon Epicftetus. 
In addition to thefe fafts, Falfter produces two 
quotations from the Commentary of Servius, on 
line 738 of the fifth iEneid, and line 740 of the 
feventh, in which exprefs mention is made of 
Aulus Gellius. To the opinions of Lambecius, 
Falfter, and Barthius, I accede ; and if the reader 
ftiould think it worth his while to confult the 
authors whom I have juft now fpecified, he pro¬ 
bably will agree with me in refitting the at¬ 
tempts of thofe who write Agellius. It mutt, 
*b 2 however, 
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however, be con r efled, that Agelius ” occurs ifl 
the ancient Greek hiftorians. Thus Barthiu* 
ipeaks of Agelius, bifliop of Conftantinople, 
mentioned by N icephorus Calliftus, lib. ix. cap. 
14; and Fabricius, page 2, vol. 3. Bibliothecae 
Latin®, fays in a note, that he found the n;-me 
Agelius, book v. chap. 10. in the Ecclefiaftical 
Hi (lory of Socrates. Thefe examples, how¬ 
ever, do not weaken the arguments of Lambe- 
cius, and, if the reader will turn to page 34 of 
Gerard Vofiius de Hiftoricis Latinis, he will find 
paflages from Greek and Roman authors fo nu¬ 
merous and fo clear, as to remove all doubt thar 
Gellius was the nomen gentilitium, and Aulus 
the praenomcn. The queflion itfelf is of no 
great importance'*; but a Tranflator could not, 

without 

11 It is obfervable that the Greek name is fprllcd with a 
{ingle l. Fabricius tells us that Maiitaire (page 65 of his 
Annales Typograph.) aliens, that in the fir/l edition of A. 
Gellius, publilhed at Rome, he found Gciius, not Gellius. 

11 “ Mitto fponte alia, qua: ad reflam nominis Geliiani 
•' feripturam vindicandam pertinent. Mitto, inquam ; me- 
“ mot, quod Jonfius de Scrip. Hiftor. Philof. 1. ii. c. 9. § 1. 
,f p. m. 190. monet in ilia appellationis (tlellii an Agclli) 
“ diverfitate falutem Romani Imperii noil verfari.” Fal¬ 
ser de Vita, A. G. page 248. 

“ Me fi quis judicium pofeat, dicam priocipioea in re 
“ falutem Griecise non verfari, deinde vero notum mihi efte 
“ alium feriptorem magis antiquum fui/Te Cn. Gellium 
“ Hiftoricum, ad cujus difFerentiam arbitrer veteres criticos 
ilium fuo A. pranomine Temper feribendum duxiffe ; fe- 
‘ ' “ fequior#* 
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without impropriety, have been wholly filent on 
a fubjebt, which has engaged the ferious atten¬ 
tion of many ilhiftrious critics. 

About the age of Gellius learned men are di¬ 
vided. Thaddeus Donnola, in a Differtation upon 
the Country of Propertius, fuppofes him to have 
written in the time of Adrian j but Falfter con¬ 
futes this conjecture, by fhewing, that in 3. ix. 
14. and 16. books of the Nobles Atticar, 
Adrian is called Divus, an appellation notufually 
given to the emperors till they were dead. Ban- 
gins imagines that he flouriflied under the em¬ 
peror Trajan; but this muft be underflood with 
reflridions. DodwelJ, Lambecius, and Borri- 
chius arc of opinion that he was born in the reign 
of Trajan ; that he was a youth in that of Adrian; 
that he pafled his manhood under Antoninus 
Pius ; and that lie died icon after Marcus An¬ 
toninus had been railed to the imperial throne. 
His inflrubtor in grammar was Sulpitius Apolli- 
naris. Pie fludied rhetoric under Titus Caftri- 
tius and Antonius Julianas. After taking the 
toga virilis, he went from Rome to Athens; 
where he lived on terms of familiarity with Cal- 
vifius Taurus, Peregrinus Proteus, and the ccle- 

" fequiores vero A grande Sc g minutum offendentes unutn 
“ nomen exinde concinnafle.” Bartliius, cap. 7. lib. 35. 

For Gellius ihe hillorian, of whom Bartliius 1’peaks, fee 
page 193, vol. i. of Harles’a Introdu&io in N ititi.im Lite¬ 
rature Romanse, publiflied at Noremberg. I78j,and Voffiui 
deHiftoricis Latinls, p. 34. 

*b 3 brated 
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brated Herodes Acticus. While he was aC 
Athens, he began his “ Nodes Attica;.” From 
his writings it appears, that he was well /killed in 
philology and moral philosophy, and that he em¬ 
braced the tenets of his illuftrious contemporary 
Phavorinus. Aftertraverfing' 5 the greater part of 
Greece, he returned to Rome, where he applied 
himfeJf to the law, and was appointed a judge. 
He was deeply vcrled in the works of ydilius 
Tubero, Cascilius Gallus, Servitius Sulpitius, and 
other ancient writers on the Roman law; and we 
find that, among his contemporaries who were of 
the fame profefllon' 4 , Sextus Cecilius, Fcftus Pof- 

tumius, 

*K T he learned reader will readily diflinguilh the obje&s 
•fGellius’s travels from thofe of many ancient philofophers, 
who went from one country to another, and who, after de¬ 
livering their opinions occafionally, and perhaps with little 
premeditation, on fubjeifls of criticifm or ethics, gave a new 
arrangement to their matter, and a new polilh to their 
itile, for the purpofe of publication. See Maryland’s Pre¬ 
face to Maximus Tyrius, p. 28. edit Reilke, Lcipfic, 1724. 

*♦ In chapter ix. book xi. 1 have delivered my opinion up¬ 
on the charge of bribery alledged againil Dcmofthenes, and 
happy am I to Hate, upon the authority of a learned fiicnd, 
that the fame opinion was long ago entertained and defend¬ 
ed by that accomplifhed fcholar and illuftrious lawyer, the 
late Mr. Charles Yorke. He had written, I am told, upon 
this fubject, a diflertation, in which all the evidence fupplied 
by the writers of antiquity is carefully collefted, and judi- 
cioufly examined, and in which the decifion of this molt 
able examiner is in favour of that man, whole eloquence 
charms us in our youth, and front whofe patriotifm we are 

eager 
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ttimiusj and Julius Celfus were his friends. As 
Cujatius, BrilTonius, and Budaeus have introduced 
into their works many quotations from the Noo- 
tes Atticas* it fhould feem that his authority 

upon 

eager to wipe out every ftain which the malignity of his 
contemporaries, and the credulity of later writers, may have 
endeavoured to fix upon it. The erudition displayed in 
this work of Mr. Yerke’s lay perhaps within the reach of 
other fcholars; but the regularity of the arrangements, the 
acutenefs of the reafoning, and the exquifite perfpicuity, the 
grace, and the energy of the ftile, are fplcndid proofs of the 
vigorous and cultivated mind which adorned the amiable 
and venerable author. Oxford lias long boafted, and juftly 
may (lie boaft, of the correfl talle and the claffical learning 
which ar. to be found in the profeflional writings of Judge 
Blackftonc ; but they who have read fuch parts of the Athe¬ 
nian Letters, as bear the fignaturc of C, will claim an equal 
degree of honour for the Sifter Univerfity, when they re¬ 
count the praifes of this her illtiftrious fon. 

The fate of Mr. Yorke’s Differtation was fo lingular, 
that I cannot refrain from communicating to my reader 
the intelligence I have received from the friend above 
mentioned. When Mr. Yorke’s chambers were burnt at 
Lincoln’s-Inn, this work was, among other papers, dc-ftroy- 
ed; lie inftantly applied to his friend, the learned Dr.Taylor, 
t>f St. John’s College, and the editor of Demofthencs, to 
Whom he had formerly lent his mantifeript, and who, from 
the Juft fenfe he had of its intrinfic merit, as well as from 
the partiality he bore to the charafter of l 3 emofthen.es, had 
tranferibed it in fliort hand. Dr. Taylor wrote it out at 
full, andfetlt it to Mr. Yorke, among whofe papers it now 
remains. My friend has feen Taylor’s Autograph, and 
he tells me, that Mr. Yorke had occafioa only in four or 
five places either to correfl any mi (lakes, or to fupply any 
*b 4 omi(lions 
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upon fubjefls of profeffional knowledge flood 
very high in the eftimation of the learned men 
who have appealed to him. Whether, in his 
,/Etas Philologies, as it is called by Falfter, 
he is to be ranked among the writers of the 
Silver or the Brazen Age, is a point on which 
the critics are not agreed. I have fubjoined 
their different opinions in a note from Fal- 
fler; and I have affixed to it lome references 
to Blount’s Cenfura Veterum. From thele 

quotations 

omiffions made by Dr. Taylor. The work, he further fays, 
not only abounds with (olid arguments and curious refearch, 
but contains fomc verbal ciiticifm, which I have his autho¬ 
rity to pronounce exact and pertinent. Much were it to be 
wifhed, that the prefent Lord Ilardwicke could be prevailed 
upon to favour the public with a composition which would 
at once gratify the curiofity of fcholars, terminate the con- 
tioverlies of biographers, and refieft the very higheft ho¬ 
nour upon the i'enfil liiiy, taile, and learning of his much 
revered and much lamented father. 

Is " Alia eft a:tas Gellii ut ita dicam philologica, quam illi 
ur&entcum tribuunt Jac. Facciolatus in oratione de lingua 
Latina r.on ex grammaticorum libris comparanda, pag. in, 
20.—Cellarius in 1 ‘rokgom. ad Curas Poller, p. 23.—Re- 
chcnbergius de Studies Aeademicis, p. 98.—Cyriacus Gun- 
theru-s, Lat. Ueftit. p. 1. p. 286.—Walchius, Hiftor. Crit. 
L. Lat. cap. i. viii. p. 66. alii.— Jlincam clariflimus nofter 
liorrichius in Confpedlu Script. Lat. 37. p. 8z. (qui tamen 
in analetdis ad cogitatior.es fuas, p. 5.—Gellium ad astatem 
argenteam aiiquatenus revocari polio fatotur.) Item Fabri- 
cius in Biblioth. Lat. pi 308. alii farcam denique Scioppius 
Gelliomallix cujus hare ferrea vox eft in Infamia Famiani, 
fag. 21 .—Cujus tandtnt jndic.i cjl ferrite atatis Jcriptorcm 

Jlgellium 
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quotations it will appear, that I lay before my 
F.nglifh readers the works of an author, whofc 
matter has made him an object of cunoftty tr> 
the moll diftinguiflied fcholars; and whofe ftile, 

even 

jtg,cttium imilari —quam Scicppii improbitatem, V. C. Fran- 
cifeus Vavaffor, lib. de Ludicra Didtione, cap. ii. p. rn. 275. 
in liunc modum retundit.—Ncque audiendum ullo modo puto 
Gafpnrem Seioppium, prarfidentcm grammaticum, qui Gel- 
lium invilifiima maximeque ignobili reponat astate ct ultimis 
feriptoribus annumeret. Judicium quantum exiftimare poffiim 
omnis judicii et prudentia: expers. Nunquam dubitaverim 
quin Gellius multo ad fumraos quam ad infimos Icriptores 
propius acccdat, ita diligens, et accuratus, et elegans, et 
varius, et amcenus ubique ct curiofus mihi quidem videtur.” 

Falflerus de Vita et Rebus A. Gellii. 

Audiantur Phil. Bcroaldus in Annotat. ad Servium, p. 
in. 263. Locnplctiflimi feriptores, inter quos haud dubie 
numeratur Gellius: Jac. Dur Cafeliius, lib. ii. Yar.Cap. 
p.231. A. Gellius feriptor nitoris ac facundia: haud vul¬ 
garis elegar.tiarumque veterum & memoriarum pleniflimus : 
Jo. H. Bocclerus, dc feriptor. Sec. P. C. IT. p. 62. Sin¬ 
gulars Thcfuurus, antique eloqucntim Sc philofophioc, fed 
paucis perfpedtus latet in Aalo Gellio, ne quern prejudicio 
decipiat Lipfii iniquior cenfura in Pr.xloqu. Seneca-: item 
in Bibliographia Critica, cap. xxix. p. 458. Auli Gellii 
liber eft aureus— neque quifquam negaverit, aureum eflb 
feriptum, cujus aucloritate perpetuo nituntur reftauratores 
ar.tiquitatis, Onuphrius, Panvinius, Sigonius, &c. Stilus 
ejus eft optimus neque ob antiquorum ufum vocabulorum 
definit effe Latiniffimus: Mart. Schoockius, in Epift. d« 
Figm. Leg. Reg. p 64. Gellius nulli fccundus gramma- 
ticus, ft non tribu grammatica longe eminentior: Jo. Bab- 
tifta Pius in Annotat. L. L .tunic Graecaeque, cap. i. p. 387. 
Gellius non minus eruditus quam nitidus & emunftus ferip¬ 
tor; item cap. xi. p. 405. Togatorum eruditiffimus A. 

Gellius: 
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even in the judgment of the moft acute critics# 
is rather to be commended for its beauties, than 
blamed for ics fingularicics. 

Genius*. If. Caufabonus, in not. ad Sue ton. C$f. C. $( 5 * 
p. m. 74. A. Gellius elegantiffimus feriptor : item in not. ad 
Theophaftri Char aft. cap- ::ix. p. m. 371. eruditiffimus: 
Jofias Mercetus ad Nonium, p. 123. Gellii do&rina & 
elegantia ut tellimonio perhibcndo advocarentur a Nonio 
Marcello (qui nomen ipftus f.t-pc diffimularit) meruerant: 
Fred. Rappolt, in Obfervat. i'hilolog. ad lib. ii, Noft. 
Attic, c. 28. No fees Attica- eruditum politioris Iitteratura* 
facrarium: Er. Puteanus, in Epill. ad G. J. Voffiuin, data 
lovanii III. Kal. Sept, cioiocxi.ir. 

Hie (Gellius) ilk- feriptor eft, qui magnam antiquitatis 
partem Noflibus fuis illuftrat, varius, Latinus, accuratus, 
Ol. Borrichius, in Cogitat, p. 70. A. Gellius luculcntus 
audtor. Salmafius, lib. de Helleniftica, p. 37. Antoninormn 
sevo Agellius politiflime et elegantiflime feripfit, item p. 83. 
Apnd omnes bodie litteratos pro clegantifliino Latina; Lin¬ 
gua: auflore habetur, & olim habitus eft, paflimque a grarn- 
maticis tanquam feriptor idoncus citatus, a quibufdam etiairt 
multis in Iecis ad verbum penc tranferiptus. Jo. Alb. Fd- 
bricius, vol. i. Biblioth. Lat. p. 508. A. Gellius litterarum 
,& antiquitatis peritiffimus. 

Confult alio Blount’s Centura Vcterum, at the paflage* 
from St. Auguftine, Gifanius, Lipfius, See. quoted under 
the art. dc Aulus Gellius, pages 102 and 103. 

The reader will excufe the length of this note. I have 
brought forward to public view a writer whole work has 
never appeared in our own language, and I am anxious to 
vindicate my choice, by the high and numerous authorities of 
the learned men, whofe judgments on the merits of Aulus 
Gellius have been here fet before the reader. Henry 
Stephens has written a profefled and moft able apology for 
Aulus Gellius, in oppofition to the petulant and malignant 
■eenfares ofLud. Vives. 
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It were fuperfluous for me to detain the reader 
by any eJaborate difquifnions upon the view with 
which Aulas Gellius compofed his work, or the 
reafons which induced him to give it the appella¬ 
tion of Nodes Attics. My author has, in 
thefe refpe&s, happily anticipated the labours of 
his commentators, by a Preface, which at once 
exhibits to every reader the candour of his fpirit, 
the elegance of his tafte, the diligence of his re 1 - 
fearches, and the extent of his erudition. To 
refeue the title of his book from the imputation 
of quaintnefs, I have inferted in a note the 
names of many modern fcholars, who in this 
relpedb have imitated Aulus Gellius ,6 . 

In regard to the titles of the chapters ' 7 , I have 

met 

16 “ Ad Noftium Gellianarum imitationera Noftes Tu/~ 

“ culanas Si Rtev-jcunalenfes feripfit Jo. Matthsus Caryophi- 
“ lus, Gcninlcs Joannes Nardius, Jacobus Gufletius, Gronin- 
“ grujis: Augujlus five Peru final, M. Antonius Bonciarius, 

“ Mormantinas Joannes Bacchotius, Medio as Jo. Freitagius, 

“ profeflbr Groningenfis." Vid. Fabric. Biblioth. Lar. vol. 
iii. p. 4. 

Falfter (page 260.) adds, the Noftes Academics Jo, 
Frederici Chriilii, publilhed at Hall, 172.7 ; and he is him.- 
felf the author of a work called Noftes Ripenfcs. I fee it 
referred to in his Criticifms upon Aulus Gellius, but I have 
never been fortunate enough to meet with it. I would ob- 
ferve, that our learned countryman, Richard Johnfon, pub- 
lifhed, in 1718, his Noftes Nottingamka.-. The book is very 
fcarce, but deferves to be reprinted. 

* 7 It is proper, I believe, to read with great caution, the 
titles prefixed to many ancient writings, Sanftius has vin¬ 
dicated 
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met with fome difficulty in determining, upon 
their authenticity. H. Stephens has endeavour¬ 
ed to prove, that they were not written by Gel- 
lius, and has fuggefied a plan for correcting 
them. 1 have read the arguments of Stephens 
with great attention, and with fome conviction j 
but, after repeated and careful examination, I am 
inclined to think that nearly all of them were 
written by Gellius himfelf, and that feveral of 
them, fince the writer’s time, have been more or 
lefs corrupted by tranferibers. Falfter, in the. 
Commentary which I havC fo often it ad occafion 
to quote, contends that they are genuine, and 
has drawn up hL opinion in the form of a regular 
lyllogifm. He refers alio his readers to the 
Prim re Vigilirc of the iNodes Ripcnf-s, where 
the queftion, it leans, is more dircCtiy and fully 
difeuffed. Upon the force of arguments which 
I have not had an opportunity of feeing, it is 
impoffible for me to decide ; but when I con- 
fider the long and diligent care which Falfter 
has employed on this w<„.rk of Gellius, together 
with the profound erudition and folid fenfe which 

cheated Cicero from the flippant attach c f Antonias Majo- 
ragius, upon the titles of the paradoxes, which doubtlcfe 
have little connection with the fubjects refpeftively treated 
in them. He fhews that they were written fince the time of 
Cicero, by fome ur.ikilful and officious grammarians. He 
declares alfo, that the titles fet before the' Epigrams of Mar¬ 
tial, the Odes of Horace, and the Chapters in Valerius 
Maximus, arc foreign to the meaning of thefc writers. Vid. 
pag. 553. Sanftii Minerva, edit. Antfterdam, 1704. 


appear 
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. appear in his other publications, I feel myfelf 
difpofed to bow down to the authority of an 
enquirer fb impartial, and a judge fo faga- 
eious. 

Having enumerated the editions of which I 
have myfelf made ufe in this tranflation, I lhall 
content myfelf with referring fuch readers as may 
wifh for more information to Morhoff’s Poly- 
hiftor. lib. iv. chap. 14. Zeunii Introductio ad 
Notitiam L. L. page 101. and the Bibliotheca 
Latina of Fabricius, voL iii. and vol. i. 

Happy were it for the interefts of literature, 
if they who have cultivated it with the mod 
brilliant fuccefs had always been exempt from 
the affeftation of Angularity, the perverfenefs 
of contradiction, and tire virulence of calumny. 
To thefe caufes, indeed, rnuft be aferibed the 
greater part of the objections that have been 
urged againft Aulus Gellius, as tafteleis in his 
remarks, or frivolous in his dilquifitions.. But, 
fortunately for my author, they who admire are 
more numerous among men of letters, than 
they who neglect him. And in refpect to 
the faults that have been charged upon him, 
his advocates have fhewn not lefs zeal, and 
far more ability, than his accufers. The tran- 
flator, doubtlefs, will not be fheltered by the 
excellence of his author from the blame that 
may be due to his own miflakes. He may be 
cenfured by fcholars for want • of fidelity, and 
Vol. I. * b 7 by 
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by intelligent perfons of every clafs for* want 
of perfpicuity. He feels, however, fome con- 
folation, when he reflects, that the generality 
of his readers will fit down to the perufal of 
his tranflation with minds neither encumbered 
by pedantry nor inflamed by prejudice. He 
indulges fome hope that meeting, as they aflu- 
redly will, with elegant amufement or with 
ufeful inftrudlion in the matter of his author, 
they will be difpofed to fee, in the intentions 
and the exertions of his tranflator, fome apo¬ 
logy for defedts, which, from the new and 
difficult circumftances of his undertaking, it was 
not always pofllble for him to avoid. 

It remains for me to ftate the aids which. 

I have received from a few learned contem¬ 
poraries, and which, as they could not be omit¬ 
ted by me without the confeioufnefs of ingra¬ 
titude, may be here introduced, without the im¬ 
putation of arrogance, Mr. Porfon, the Cory- 
phteus of Greek literature in this country, moft 
obligingly favoured me with his opinion on two 
or three paflages of great intricacy. When 
the work was printed off, I fent it down for pe¬ 
rufal to Dr. Parr, in whom I formerly had 
found an able inftrudtor, and whom I now have 
the honour to call my friend. He was pleafed 
to exprefs his warm approbation of the talk in 
which I had engaged, to corredt foveral mis¬ 
takes in the tranflation and in the notes, and to 

fupply 
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fupply fome additional matter upon obfcure and 
dubious topics, about which I confulted him. 
On the tafte and the judgment of Mr. Nares 
it were unnecdTary for me to enlarge in this 
place. I muft, however, gratify the beft feelings 
of my heart, by a public mention of the affiftance 
he gave me in my endeavours to obtain a dif- 
tin£t and juft perception of my author’s meaning, 
and to illuftrate it by pertinent annotations. 
The honeft triumphs of friendlhip cannot be 
concluded more properly, than by a thankful and 
refpedful acknowledgment of the permiffion I 
have received to dedicate the tranflation of Aulu# 
Gellius to the Earl of Orford. 


f HI 
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M ORE pleafmg •works" than the prefent 
may certainly be found; but my objeft in 
Writing this, was to provide my children" as well 
as myfelf with that kind of amufement, in which 
they might properly relax and indulge themfelves, 
at the intervals from more important bufinefs. 
I have preferved the fame accidental arrangement 
which I had before ufed in making the collection. 
Whatever book came into my hand, whether .it 
was Greek or Latin, or whatever I heard that 
was either worthy of being recorded or agreeable 
to my fancy, I wrote down without diftinCtion, 
and without order. Thefe things I treafured up. 
to aid my memory, as it were by a florehoufe of 
learning: lb that when I wanted to refer to any 
particular circumftance or word which I had at 
the moment forgotten, and the books from which 
they were taken happened not to be at hand, I 
could eafily find and apply it. Thus the fame 
irregularity will appear in thefe Commentaries, 
as exifted in the original annotations, which were 
A 2 < concifely 
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■concifely written down without any method or 
arrangement in the courfe of what I at different 
times had heard or read. As thefe obfervations 
at firft conftituted my bufmefs, and my amufe- 
ment, through many long winter nights, which 
I fpent in Attica, I have given them the 
name of Attic Nights, by no means imitating 
the fine tides J with which various books of a 
fimilar kind have been inferibed, by writers 
in both languages. Thefe authors having got 
together a various, mixed, and as it were im- 
methodical kind of learning, have for this rea- 
fon ftudied to give their books refined and 
dainty titles. Some of them we find called 
The Mufes,” others “ Silva::” one man calls 
his book “ Minerva’-s Robe 4 ,” another, “ The 
Horn of Amalthea 5 .” One is termed “ Ho¬ 
ney-combs,” another “ Paftures 6 ,” another 
“ My own Readings,” another “ Ancient Read¬ 
ings,” another “ Flowrets,” another “ Inventi¬ 
ons.” This man names his work “ Lights,” that 
“ Tapeftries 7 ,” others are called “ Panders’,” 
“ Helicon,” “ Problems,” “ Manuals 9 ,” “Small 
Armsfome alfo are ftiled “ Memorials,” 
“ Practical Hints,” “ Leifure Amulements,” and 
“ Leffons.” We meet alfo with “ Natural Hif- 
tory,” “ Various Hiftory,” “ The Parterre,” 
“ The Orchard,” and “ Common Places;” 
niany have called their books, “ Mifcellanies 

t nay. 
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nay, fome have been ftiled “ Moral Epiftles,” 
others “ Epiftolary or Mixed Queftions,” with 
various other appellations, which to me ap¬ 
pear too quaint, and to fmell of affected re¬ 
finement. For my own part, and fuitably to my 
own capacity, without care or ftudy, and as fome 
may think rudely enough, I have called my book 
Attic Nights, from the place where it was written, 
and from the circumftance of its being in the 
winter; thus yielding the palm to others in the 
dignity of my title, as the work itfelf is obvioufly 
inferior with refpedt to the labour and embel- 
liihment of ftile. But in making thefe collections 
and remarks, I had not even the fame purpofe in 
view with the majority of thole to whom I al¬ 
lude ; for all thefe, and the Greeks in particular, 
reading perpetually a vaft multitude of things, 
have heaped together, whatever they met with, * 
without any difcriminationas if the quantity 
were their only objedt; in perufing which the 
mind will be fatigued and exhaulted, before it 
meets here and there with any thing amufing to 
read, ornamental to know, or ufeful to remember. 
As to myfelf, being very partial to the faying of 
Heraclitus" the Ephefian, a man of the higheft 
eminence, namely, that various but confufed 
knowledge does not lead towifdom ", I have moft 
affiduoufly employed, and even wearied myfelf in 
all thofe intervals I could fteal from bufinefs, in 
turning over and curforily reading a great num- 
A 3 bar 
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Ber of books. But I have fele£ted from them not 
many things, and indeed fuch only as might lead 
lively and ingenious minds, by a fhort and Ample 
procefs, to the defire of liberal fcience, and the 
ftudy of ufeful arts, or which might refcue men 
bulled with other occupations, from a mean and 
difgraceful ignorance of things as well as words. 
The few things, therefore, which may occur in this 
volume, curious or perplexing, on the fubjefts of 
grammar, rhetoric, or even of geometry, or the 
flill fewer and more abftrufe on the rights of au¬ 
gurs and the priefthood, let them not be paired 
over as either unimportant to be known, or hard 
to be underltood. I have not explored, nor dif- 
cuffed elaborately the intricacies of thefc ques¬ 
tions. I have rather given the firfl fruits ", and 
a tafte as it were of thofe liberal arts, the total 
ignorance of which indicates a fhameful neglect, 
and would be unpardonable in a man of the molt 
moderate and ordinary education".—Of thofe, 
therefore, if any fuch there be, who at their leifure 
may have fome amufement in perufing thefe lu¬ 
cubrations, I would intreat, that if they lhall find 
what they long fince knew, they would not de- 
fpife it as being trite and very common j for 
what is there in literature fo abftrufe, but that 
many men know it ? It is recommendation 
enough, that thefe have been neither prated over 
again and again in fchools, nor thumbed in com¬ 
mentaries. Should they meet, perchance, with any 
: . i thing 
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thing that is new and origind, I think it juft that 
they fhould weigh without any fpirit of cavil, 
whether thefe very few flight leflons are con¬ 
temptible as to their power of exciting literary 
application, or languid in affording ingenuous a- 
mufement, or whether they are not rather of that 
nature and defcription by which the natural ta¬ 
lents may be improved and ftrengthened, the 
memory become more prompt * s , the faculty 
of reafon more acute, the fpeech more corredt, 
in hours of relaxation more delightful, and in 
exercife more liberal. As for thofe parts which 
may feem not fufficiently perfpicuous, or too in¬ 
complete and fcanty, I beg to'have them con- 
fldered as written not fo much to inftrudl as 
to fuggeft ; and that my readers would be con¬ 
tented with them as pointing out the paths in 
which they are to go, which afterwards, if they 
drink proper, they may purl’ue farther by the aid 
of either books or tutors: as to whatever they may 
think reprehenfible, let their refentment, if they 
pleafe to indulge any, be dire fled againft thofe 
by whom it was originally written. If they fhali 
find the fame thing expreffed differently elfe- 
where, let them not be too haftily dilpleafed; f 
would have them fir ft refer to the contents of 
thofe books, and the authorities of thofe writers, 
which they from whom I differ, as well as 
myfelf, muft have examined ■, but it will be 
far better for fuch as have neither enjoyed 
A 4 pleafure 
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pleafurc nor bellowed pains in reading , writing, 
and making remarks, who have not employed 
their waking hours as I have, who have never 
polifhed their minds by examining and ex¬ 
tracting the rival efforts of votaries of the fame 
mule, but who are immerfed in fcenes of riot, 
or the cares of bufinefs, to go their way from 
thefe Nights , and feek out for themfelves other 
amufements. It is an old proverb, “ A jay lS 
has no concern with mufic, nor a hog with per¬ 
fumes;” but that the ill-humour and invidiouf- 
nefs of certain ill taught people may be ftill more 
exafperated, I fhall borrow a few verfes from a 
chorus of Ariftophanes; and what he, a man of 
moft exquifite humour, propofed as a law to the 
fpeftatoi 5 of his play, I alfo recommend to the 
readers of this volume, that the vulgar and un¬ 
hallowed herd, who are averfe to the fports of 
the mufcs, may not touch, nor even approach 
it.—The verfes are thefe: 

Silent be they and far from hence remove. 
By fcenes like ours not likely to improve, 

"Who never paid the honour’d mufe her rights, 
"Who fenfelefs live in wild impure delights; 

I bid them once, I bid them twice begone, 

I bid them thrice, in dill a louder tone: 

Far hence depart, whilft ye with dance and 
fong 

Cur folemn feaft, our tuneful nights prolong. 
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At prefent there are twenty books of thefe re¬ 
marks. Whatever portion of future life the gods 
may give me to enjoy, that I can /pare from the 
care of my domeftic concerns, and the education 
of my children, it /hall be wholly employed in 
making a fimilar collection, at hours ftolen from 
weightier bufinefs, and dedicated to fubjeCts of 
ftcondary concern. The number of my books, 
therefore, with the favour of heaven, /hall corre- 
fpond with the extent of my life, whatever this 
may be; nor do I defire to live any longer than I 
may be able to retain this faculty of writing and 
making obfervation.—To each chapter I have ° 
prefixed an account of its particular contents, 
that it may immediately appear what may be 
fought, and found in every book. 
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T HE whole of this Preface in the earlier editions which 
appeared of our author, was fubjoined to the laft chap¬ 
ter of the laft book. It feems wonderful how it Ihould get 
there, having no manner of conneftion with the fubjeft of 
that chapter. Later editions reftored it to the place for 
which it was obvioufly intended, for no preface can be ad¬ 
duced, which more fenftbly or in more elegant terms informs 
the reader of what the author had in view. 


i More fleajtng ’works , &c.]—I have in a former work 
remarked, that it was an elegant diflinflion of the earlier 
writers to enter at once with a manly abruptnefs on their 
fubjefl, without mifemploying their reader’s time or their 
own, by elaborate and ufclefr, apologies, yet in their dia¬ 
logues fuch apologies were often interwoven. 

* My children .']—Thus Cicero avowedly wrote las Book 
of Offices for the ufeof his ion. 

* Fine titles.]— In the infancy of letters in this coun¬ 
try, a propenfity prevailed for giving the moil whimiica] and 
unaccountable titles to books: we accordingly meet with 
“ Hunger’s Prevention,” *' Omnibus et Singulis, or Mat¬ 
ter for all Men,” “ The Will of Wit, Wit’s Will, or Will’s 
Wit, chufe you whether,” “ The Dialogues of the Crea¬ 
tures,” « A Springe to catch Woodcocks,” “ Yourfervant 
Gentlemen,” with innumerable others. On this fubjtfl alio 
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pf the titles of books, the reader may confult the Prolego¬ 
mena of Salmafius in Solinam. That learned man ridicules 
Gellius for having fallen into the fame error for which he 
cenfures others. The appellation of Nodles Attics be’ng, 
in the eft im at ion of Salmafius, no lefs fallidious and affefted 
than thofe which are enumerated in the Preface. 

4 Minerva's ro&e .]—The original is mirkot, which in its 
appropriate fenfe means an embroidered veft facred to Mi¬ 
nerva ; this was its primitive fenfe, but afterwards it was ufed 
to fignify, generally, a matron’s robe. In its firft meaning 
it was fpccifically applied to a veft which was carried about at 
Athens with great folemnity at the feaft of the Panathenrca j 
it had embroidered on it the figure of the giant Encehdus, 
who was flain by Minerva, and was worked, not by any fe¬ 
male hands indiferiminately, but by virgins, who were called 
Ejyacmi'ai; there were alfo woven in tins robe the names of 
exalted and illuftrious characters, fuch being termed 
ariR-Xe. See the Equite, of Ariftophancs, line 560: 

EcAoywai BahopiaQx r«s sraTifa? rum, oti 
A»J{ej nc rat T1)S Si T1)5 ym a£co> xat T» orswXa. 

In the former of which lines, a remarkable refemblance 
appears to the firft verfe of the 44th chapter of Eccieiiaf- 
ticus: 

Let us now praife famous men, and our fathers that begot us. 

If the peplus received any contamination from dirt, or any 
thing elfe, it was the office of particular perfous to cieaufe 
it. There was alfo a peplus at Elea, facred 10 Juno. 1 „ the 
Iliad, when the Trojan matrons go in lolemu proceftion to the 
temple of Minerva, to implore that goddefs to remove Dio- 
med from the field of battle, the ofi'ering imagined to be mofl: 
Acceptable to her is a fuperb veft: 

Go, a fpotlefs train. 

And bum rich odours in Minerva’s fane; 
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The largeft mantle your full wardrobes hold. 

Mod prized for art, and labour’d o’er with gold, 
Beforg the goddefs honoured knees be fpread. Sec. 

Where the word ufed is »wXo», upon which lines of Pope 
I would remark, that the llrong epithet of applied 

to Minerva, is unnoticed ; that “ a fpotlefs train ” is exple- 
dve, and not in the original; and that Homer’s defeription 
of thepeplus to be ufed for this purpofe is, literally, the mod 
elegant, the largeft, and that which you yourfelf value the 
moft. The carrying of this robe in fclemn proceffion is alfo 
mentioned by Virgil: 

Jntcrea ad templum non sequx Palladis ibant 
Crinibus lliades paftis, peplumque ferebant, 

Suppliciter triftes. , 

Cicero, in his Epiftles to Atticus, b. 16. c. n. mentions a 
book written by Varro, and called Pepliographia, the fubjeft 
of which is the praife of illuftrious characters. Ariftotle alfo 
wrote a book, to which he gave the name of Peplum, and 
which contained the epitaphs of heroes: a fragment of this 
book is preferved by Canter. In this alfo, as Canter affirms, 
were the genealogies of Homer’s heroes. Confult the Cice¬ 
ronian Index of Erneftus. 

• The horn ef Amalthea .]—The ftory of this horn is vari- 
oully related. Jupiter was faid to have been brought up by 
fome nymphs, and fed with goat’s mi!k, and that in gratitude 
he tranflated the _ goat amongft the conftellations, and gave 
one of the horns to his nurfe, which was endued with tjie 
lingular virtue of producing to the nymph whatever (he 
defired to extrafl from it. According to Erafmus, it was a 
title commonly giv en to books, the contents of which were 
of a mifcellancous nature. From this the word cornucopia 
is deriv ed, which in every modern nation and language has 
been applied as emblematic of abundance. 

* Pajsurcs.] —Such collections were called Anthologies, 

and 
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fctid fometimes tmfaiot. See Carmen Meleagri, p. 55. of tha 
Notiria Poetar. Antholog. fubjoined to the Oxford edition 
of Cephalus. Anth. Gr. 

* Tapeftries .]—The Greek word is this alfo 

means books of mifcellanies.—Thus Clemens Alexandrinu* 
confefles that he gave the name of to his books 

from their various matter. Our author feems particularly to 
allude to the ETpvjueTiij of Plutarch, cited by Eufebius in his 
Preparatio Evangelica, book i.— Thyjius. 

Origen alfo wrote a book, which from its mifcellaneou* 
matter he called ; a metaphor, fays Erafmus, taken 

from painted hangings and tapeftry, of which formerly the 
rich and great were extravagantly fond. The parafite, in 
the Pfeudolus of Plautus, threatens his flaves, that he will fo 
lace their jackets.that Campanian tapeftry ftiall not be 
half fo variegated. See Eraftnus, where he explains the 
term Periftromata Campanica. 

* Pandttts.]— This literally means a compilation, being 
derived from «■».* all, and J.yo uai to receive. It has fince 
alfo been not unfrequently ufed as a title to books, but is 
more particularly applied to the Digeft or Code of Jufti-. 
nian. 

» Manuals .]—In its firft fenfe means dag¬ 

gers, weapons convenient for the hand. This is the title 
of a book which we have of EpiiSetus. Erafmus alfo 
wrote a book which was termed Enchiridium Militis Chrif- 
tiani. Manual, till within thefe few years, was an appel¬ 
lation frequently given to books in this country, but princi¬ 
pally confined to thofe on the fuhje&s of devotion. It is 
now confidercd as quaint, and is becoming obfolete. 

*■' Without any di/crimination. ]—The original contains a 
proverbial expreffion, which it would be difficult to convey 
in a tranflation. “ I11 quas res cunque inciderant, alba ut 
dicitur linea, line cura diferiminis folam copiam foflati con- 
verrebant.” “ Whatever they met with a white line, as 
it is laid, and without taking the pains to diferiminate, they 
' heaped 
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heaped together, as if aiming at quantity only.” The line 
anciently ufed by architedb was a white line, which, pre¬ 
vious to its being applied, was nibbed over with red chalk: 
thus, fay the commentators, the expreffion of alba linea was 
applied to a perfon who approved of every thing indifcrimi- 
Tiately. The correfpondent term in Greek, of Mvkti 
was ufed wish the fame fignification by Plato and by Plu¬ 
tarch. It alfo occurs in a fragment of Sophocles, preferved 
in Suidas : 

Tsi; fti* X»yoi{ Tote ao ivi, a TiXjUSEigo^tas 
Ov 99 Xivxw Xtflw XiUKi] CTec\iu.r,. 

I can no more guefs what you mean than if a white line 
were applied to a white Hone. 

ILafmus in his Adagia does not omit to make mention of 
this proverb; and the reader will find the Greek expreffion 
of hivxn eTo&yii explained in Zenobius. 

" Heraclitus .]—The hiftory of this philofopher is given 
by Diogenes Laertius, and may alfo be found in Moreri. 
The more obvious circumftances of his life and maimers, as 
cor. trailed with thofe of Democritus the Cynic, are fufficiently 
known. 

** Lead to knowledge .}—The fehfe of the Greek proverbs 
favs Gionoviua, is, that confufed and ill digefted knowledge 
opprtlVes the mind, and does not promote wifdom. A fimi- 
larfentiment ocours in Seneca; non refert quam multi fed 
quam boni legautur libri. And the Cynic, in the 13th book 
of Athenaeus, evpreffes himfelf to the fame effeft: 

T95t, » X«MUT»{0X «Wio. 

Nothing can be emptier than excefs of knowledge. Gronov. 

Gronovius has omitted to inform the reader that the above 
Greek verfe, quoted by the Cynic in Athenteus, is given tef 
Hipponax. See alfo the firft chapter of Ecclefialics, the laft 
verfe. “ For in much wifdom is much grief, and he that 
iscreafeth knowledge increafeth forrow.” 
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** Firftfruits, a tafte. J—Tems taken fk>m the ceremoniea 
of facrifice. Libamentum alludes to the cuftom of fprink- 
ling wine on the ground after the offering up of the victim, 
which was called the libation; but the prieff firft of all tailed 
it. 

•* Moderately .] —This is certainly not expreffed with the 
full force of the original, which is civiliter, and which im¬ 
plies fuch an education, as every Roman citizen may be ex¬ 
pected to receive. 

11 The memory. ]—See this paffage in a manner tranicribed 
by Macrobius, in the firft chapter of the firft book of the Sa¬ 
turnalia. Invenies plurima quae fit aut voluptati legere, aut 
cultui legiilfe, aut ufui meminiffe, nihil enim huic operi in- 
fertum puto, aut cognitu inutile, aut difficile perceptu, fed 
omnia quibus fit ingenium tuum vegetius, memoria admini- 
culatior, oratio follertior, fermoincorruptior. 

Concerning which paffage it may be obferved, that the 
firft editions of Aulus Gellius retained the reading of oratio 
Joliet tior, which, confidering the context, has no meaning at 
all. 

18 A jay .]—A dunce has no concern with the mules, no 
more have jays, the moft garrulous of birds, with mufical 
inftruments. Concerning the Amaracus, the following words 
of Servius feem pertinent in this place. Amaracus was the 
name of a youth who was perfume bearer to fome prince j 
he happened to fall while carrying fome unguents, and the 
mixture of them made the odour Hill more exquilite; from 
hence the moft delicious perfumes were called amaracina. 
He was changed into the herb fweet marjoram, which, 
henceforth bore this name. Virgil mentions the herb, Ain. i. 
693 — 

Ubi mollis amaracus ilium 
Floribus et dulci adfpirans compledlitur umbra. 

See alfo Pliny. Nat. Hilt. xxi. 11. 
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■Ae averfton of hogs to the amaracns is thus mentioaedi 
by Lucretius: 

Denique amaracinom fugitat fus, et timet omne 

Unguentum, nam fetigeris fubus acre venenum eft. Thyjttu. 

This proverb is mentioned by Erafmus, and well explained. 
The jay, lays he, is the noiiieft of birds, and alloc la tes only 
with its kind, thus a more intolerable noife is excited, 
whereas mufic requires ftill and filent attention. With refpeft 
to the latter part of the exprelfion, the fcriptural phrafe of 
calling pearls before fwine is of Jimilar import, and con¬ 
veyed in terms by no means lefs energetic. The Greeks 
had a proverb not very unlike this in its application: Tt 
As (fus per roias) a hog amongft roles, applied to 
ftupid people, upon whom good inftruftion was thrown 
away. 

* 7 Siltnt be they, &c.]—Thefe verfe3 occur in the Ranse of 
Ariftophanes, aft i. fcene 7.—After the three firft many 1 
others are inferted in the original, defcribing particularly a 
numberof mean, ignorant, or profligate charafters, whom in 
like manner the poet wiihes to abfent themfelves from the 
reprefentation of his play; the paflage then concludes as ic 
is here quoted by Gellius. 
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Chap. I. JgT what "proportion and comparifon, Plu* 
tareh has affirmed that the philofopher 
Pythagoras reafoned upon the Jlature, by which Hercu * 
its was dijtinguijhed when he lived among men, Page i 

Chap. II. A pajfage from Epitletus the Stoic, 
quoted appofitely by Herodes Atticus, againji a certain 
boajiful young man, a Jiudent (in appearance only) of 
philofophy; by which he has elegantly dijtinguijhed 
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AULUS GELLIUS. 

BOOK I. 

Chap. I. 

By what proportion and compari/on Plutarch has af~ 
firmed that the philojopher Pythagoras reajoned upon 
the Jlature by which Hercules was difiinguijhed when 
he lived among men. 

P LUTARCH’, in the trad which he wrote 
on the difference exifting among men in 
the accomplifhments of mind and body, tells us 
with what fkill and acutenefs Pythagoras the philo- 

fopher 

* Plutarch .]—In tranflating this first paSlagc, I have ventured 
to differ from the reading of all the later editions of my author. 
To me it Seems more probable that Plutarch Ihould write a 
treatife on the general fubjeft of the comparative excellence of 
men in their accomplishments of mind and peribn, and cafually 
introduce this anecdote of Pythagoras with refpeft to Her¬ 
cules, than that he Ihould do fo on this latter faft only. The 
firft afforded c^-le matter for curious and philofophical difqui- 
fition, whilft the other mull have been doniined to a few partial 
circumstances. The firft editions of Gellius give the title of 
this loft trail of Plutarch in Greek, of which mine is a literal 
verfion; nor can I eafily believe that it was an interpolation. 
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fophcr reafoned, in difcovering and afcertaining the 
fuperior Heighth ahd'-fize of Hercules. For as it 
was well known tffat Hercules had meafured wicfT 
his feet the fpace of the ftadium * at Pifa, near the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, and that the length of 
it was fix hundred of his fteps j and that the other 
ftadia in Greece, afterwards introduced, confifted 
alfoof fix hundred paces, though fomewhat (horter; 


It mutt be confefled that the firft and fccond editions read in the 
firft paragraph eju< frrtjimtia, witliout any mention of Hercules, 
which is certainly attended with great perplexity. I have, 
however, before me an edition of fo early a date as 1517, pro¬ 
bably the fourth, which retaining the title of Plutarch’s trail in 
the Greek, reads alfo not ejus prwftantia, but Herculis prsihin- 
tia. This, in my opinion, removes every difficulty. 

A catalogue of the works of Plutarch, which have not come 
down to us, is to be found not in Suidas, as Carolus Philippus, 
in his Animadvcrfions on Aulus Geilius aflerts, but in the Bi¬ 
bliotheca Grteca of Fabricius. Geilius cjuotcs other works of 
Plutarch, which alio are loft, in Book 11 . chap. viii. and elfe- 
s.here. 

1 St.ijum ,]—Tne difference of opinion which has exifled 
amongft learned men, in their cftimale of dillances, feems to 
have arifen from their not applying the lame ftadium, or from 
their not properly defining the woid itfclf. Perhaps it will be 
enough geneially to inform the l'.nglilh reader, that the lladia 
to which reference is ufually made by claffic writers were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Italic. Tlie Olympic ftadium 
was fix hundred feet, the P> ih,an a thoufand, and the Italian fix 
hundred and twenly-fivc. 

I fhould add, that the Olympic ftadium was ufed in an ap¬ 
propriate fenfe, to fignify the fpace in which the chariot race* 
were performed. In this fenfe it is ufed by Mr. Gibbon 
“ The Olympic ftadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambi¬ 
tion.”—See farther on this fubjcdl Weft’s Differtation on th« 
Olympic Games, and the Vovuge du Jeune Anacharfis. 
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he drew this obvious conclufion:—That according 
to the rules of proportion, the exadt meafure of 
tiie foot of Hercules ' as much exceeded thofe of 
other men, as the Olympic ftadium was longer than 
the reft. Taking, therefore, the fize of the foot of 
Hercules, and adding to it fuch a height of body 
as the regular fymmetry of all the other limbs de- 

1 The foot of Hercules.] —From hence comes the proverb of 
Ex pede Herculom, You may know Hercules by his foot, of 
which the chapter before us is a fuflicicnt explanation. A fimi- 
lar ftory is related of Phidias, who, from (being the claw of a 
lion, was able to afeertain the exaft fize of the animal. This 
alfo gave rife to a proverb, Leonem ex unguibus eflimarc. You 
may guefs the fize of the lion by ids claws. This is explained 
in the Adagia of Erafmus, who refers the reader for an accurate 
defeription of the rules of proportion to the third boob of Vi¬ 
truvius. James Gronovius, in a note to this chapter, tells a 
ridiculous ftory of an enormous human tooth which was brought 
to Rome in the reign of Tiberius. The emperor gave it to 
Pulcher the geometrician, commanding him to deferibe the ex- 
ait proportions of the perfon to whom the tooth belonged, 
which he is faid to have done. The anecdote is related by 
Phlegon.—Paufanias fays, that the height of Hercules was four 
cubits and a foot. But perhaps we are not able to reafon more 
accurately about the cubit than about the lladium. If we take 
the mean proportion between the feripture and the Roman cu¬ 
bit, we may fuppofe Hercules to have been fix fcet feven inches 
high. There are many who conceive our firft parent to have 
been of Hill more extraordinary fize. 

There is a mountain in the iftand of Ceylon, called the Peak 
of Adam, becaufe, according to the tradition of the country, it 
■was the place of his refidence. The prints of his feet are yet 
to be found there, above two palms in length. Pythagoraf 
would not infer fuch a gigantic ftature from. thence as that 
which others attribute to Adam.— Bayle. 
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manded, he inferred from it, as a juft confequence, 
that Hercules is much furpaffed other men in fta- 
ture, as the Olympic ftadium exceeded all thofe d’e j 
fcribed with the fame number of paces. 


Chap. II. 

A pajfage from Epibletus the Stoic, quoted appofitely by 
Ikrodes Atticus, againjl a certain boajlful young 
man , a fiudent (in appearance only) of philofophy ; by 
■which he has elegantly diftinguifhed between the true 
Stoic, and the mob of prating coxcombs who call 
themfelves Stoics. 

H ERODES ATTICUS’, a man of con- 
fular rank and eminent for his knowledge 
of Greek, frequently invited us, when purfuing our 
ftudies at Athens, to his villas near the city ■, that is 
to fay, myfelfthe molt excellent Servilianus, with 

many 

1 Herodes Atticus was defcended from the great Miltiades ; 
but though born to fplendour and the mod profufe wealth, he 
chofe ratlrer to be dillinguiihed as the friend and cultivator of 
learning. He wrote many works, none of which have come 
down to us. He had a fon is flupid and contemptible as the 
father was ingenious and eftimable. See him again mentioned. 
Book IX. c. ii. Book XVIII. c. xii. Book XIX. c. xii. 

» Ctmfular rank )—The title of Vir Confularis, or Confular 
Man, was given to whoever had ferved the office of conful. 

3 That is to fay, myfelf )—This pafl'age contradidts the refined 
*fage of modern times, which requires that the perfon fpcaking 

Ihould 
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many others of our countrymen who had come 
from Rome to Greece for the improvement of their 
minds. There, when we were with him at, his 
villa naWd Cephifia, and the fummer was the hot- 
teft, and the dog-ftar reigned, we were protected 
from the heat by the {hades of fpreading groves, by 
extended but agreeable walks under refrefhing por¬ 
ticoes, by neat, frequent, and pellucid baths, and by 
the agreeablenefs of the whole villa together, every 
where refounding with the fall of waters and melody 
of birds. At the fame place was with us a young 
man affecting to be a ftudent of philofophy, and, 
as himfelf pretended, of the Stoic fc£t, but into¬ 
lerably pert and loquacious. In thofe converfations, 
which fucceeded our entertainments, it was his cuf- 
tom to difpute diffufely, and with rude and unfea- 
fonable abruptnefs, on fubjedts of philofophy; con¬ 
fidently afferting that, compared with himfelf, every 
one elfe, the very firft in Attic eloquence, every 
Roman, nay every one of Italy without diftinction, 

ftiould name himfelf laft. It does not appear that the ancients 
had any fixed and determinate rule on this fubjeft, for we indif¬ 
ferently find the perfon fpeaking the firft and the laft member in 
the fentence. See Cicero, in his Oration pro Doino: “ Quod 
enim par amiciti;e confularis fuit unquam in hoc civitate con- 
junftius quam fuitnus inter nos ego et Cn. Pompeius.” See 
alfo Livy, who makes Tullus thus exprefs himfelf: “ Quod 
bonum fauftum felixque fit populo Romano et mihi. “ Thy 
father and I,” fays the Virgin to our Saviour, “ have fought 
thee forrowing.”—‘■Again, Chrift fays, « I and my Father are 
one.” The anecdote of Wolfey, and his phrafe of “ Ego et Rex 
meus,” which was made part of the accufation againft him, is 
fufficiently known. See Animadver. Philip. Carol, p. it. 

B 3 was 
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was ignorant and unaccomplifhed. He would alfo 
din us with hard and unufual words, with enfnar^. 
ing fyllogifms and quirks of logic, affirming that 
fuch no one could explain fatisfadtorily but him¬ 
felf. As to ethics, the nature of the human under- 
ftanding, the caufes of virtues, their offices, proxi- 
mates, and oppofites, the fallacies and difeafes of 
vices, the impurities and contagions of the mind, 
thele were what no man had explored, compared, 
and reflefted upon, more than himfelf. He aflerted 
alfo, that the habit and condition of happinefs, 
which he conceived himfelf to have obtained, could 
not be injured or diminifhed by pain or difeafe of 
body, or by any of thofe dangers which menace 
death; and that no malady could cloud the fixed 
and ferene countenance of the Stoic. He repeated 
thefe empty boaftings till we all wifhed them at an 
end, being heartily wearied with his prating, when 
Herodes fpeaking in the Greek tongue, as was his 
more frequent cuftom, thus add relied him : “ Suf¬ 
fer me, thou greateft of all philofophers, fince be¬ 
ing, as you fay, fools and blockheads, we cannot of 
ourfelves anfwer you, to recite from a book, what 
Epiftetus, indifputably the firft of the Stoics, thought 
and faid on fuch lofty boaftiug as your’s. He then 
ordered the fecond book of the Diflertations of 
Epiftetus, arranged by Arrian, to be brought, in 
which that venerable old man reprimanded with 
juft feverity thofe youths who, calling themfelves 
Stoics, without being of upright and ui'eful lives, 
amufed themfelves with trifling theorems, and in 

difeuffing 
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rfifcufling puerile elements. The book was pro¬ 
duced, and die padage read from it, in which Epic¬ 
tetus, with equal feverity and humour, feparates 
and diftinguifhes from the true and genuine Stoic, 
who certainly was unimpeded, free, rich, and happy, 
the vulgar and profligate herd, who, calling them- 
felves Stoics, and involving the eyes of their hear¬ 
ers in a dark cloud of verbal fubtleties 4 , profaned 
the character of a moft venerable fedt. 
u Talk to me concerning good and evil'. 

“ Hear- 

“ The wind from Ilium to the Cicon’s fhore 
“ Hath driven me : — 

,c Of things, fome are good, fome evil, and fome in¬ 
different. Now the good are the virtues, and 
whatever partakes of them; and the evil, vices, 
;and what partakes of vice; the indifferent lie be- 

* Verba!fubtleties.] —See tliefe technical quibbles and falla¬ 
cies of the Stoics humorouily illustrated by the anecdote of 
Protagoras, in Book X. c. x. A pcrfpicuous and fatisfa&ory 
account of the philofophy and difcipline of Zeno and his fol - 
lowers is to be found in Enfield’s Hiftory ot Philofophy, an 
ufeful and important work. After relating the ilory of Prota¬ 
goras, Dr. Enfield adds, “ Such vagaries of human ingenuity, 
however trifling and ridiculous in themfelves, afford an inftruc- 
tive example of the folly of attempting to excel in trifles, and 
of the mifchief ariflng from philofophical vanity. What can 
we fay to the whole bufinefs of dialectics, as it appears to have 
been conducted by the Stoics, but exclaim with Seneca, Oh 
pueriles ineptias. Sec.” 

5 Tali to me.] —This paflage of Epifletus I have given in 
the verfion of Mrs. Carter, both becaufe I could not have ren¬ 
dered it fo well myfclf, and becaufe I am happy in this oppor¬ 
tunity of paying a compliment to a refpeftablo charafter. 

?4 
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tween thefe, as riches, health, life, death, pleafure, 
pain. 

" Whence do you know this ? 

“ Hellanicus fays it in his ^Egyptian hiftory—For 
what doth it fignify whether one names the Hiftory 
of Hellanicus, or the Ethics of Diogenes, or Chry- 
fippus, or Cleanthes ?—Have you then examined any 
of thefe things, and formed a principle of your own ? 
But {hew me how you are ufed to exercife yourfelf 
on fhipboard. Remember this divifion : when the 
maft rattles, and fome idle fellow ftands by you, 
while you are fcreaming, and fays. For Heaven’s 
fake talk as you did a little while ago : Is it vice 
to fiiffcr fhipwreck, or doth it partake of vice ?— 
Would you not take up a log, and throw it at his 
head? What have we to do with you. Sir? We 
are perilhing, and you come and jeft.—Again, if 
Ctefar fhoukl fummon you to anfwer an accufation; 
remember the divifion : if when you are going in, 
pale and trembling, any one fir on Id meet you, and 
fay. Why do you tremble, Sir ? What is this affair 
you are engaged in ? Doth Caefar within give vir¬ 
tue or vice to thofe who approach him ?—What 
do you too infult me, and add to my evils ?—Nay, 
but tell me, philofopher, why you tremble? Is 
there any other danger but death, or a prifon, or 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ?—Why what 
fnoiikt there be elfe?—Are any of thefe vice, or do 
they partake of vice ? What, then, did you yourfelf 
ufe to fay of thefe things ?—What have you to do 
with' me, Sir ? my own evils are enough for me.— 
You fay right; your own evils are, indeed, enough 

for 
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tor you: your bafenefs, your cowardice, and that ar¬ 
rogance, by which you were eledted as you fit in the 
fchools. Why did you plume yourfelf with what is 
not your own ? Why did you call yourfelf a Stoic ? 

-Obferve yourfclves thus in your actions, and 

you will find of what feft you are. You will find 
that mod of you are Epicureans, a few Peripatetics, 
and thele but loofe ones.” 

On hearing the above, this mod arrogant young 
man became mute, as if all this had been fpoken 
net by Epidletus againfl certain other characters, but 
by Herodes againfl; him. 


Chap, 
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remember the divifion : if when you are going in, 
pale and trembling, any one fhould meet you, anti 
fay. Why do you tremble. Sir? What is this aftair 
you are engaged in ? Doth Caefar within give vir¬ 
tue or vice to thofe who approach him ?—What 
do you too infult me, and add to my evils ?—Nay, 
but tell me, philofopher, why you tremble ? Is 
there any other danger but death, or a prifon, or 
bodily pain, or exile, or defamation ?—Why what 
fhould there be elfe?—Are any of thefe vice, or do 
they partake of vice ? What, then, did you yourfelf 
ufe to fay of thefe things ?—What have you to do 
with' me. Sir ? my own evils are enough for me.— 
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for you: your bafenefs, your cowardice, and that ar¬ 
rogance, by which you were eledted as you fit in the 
fchools. Why did you plume yourfelf with what is 
not your own ? W hy did you call yourfelf a Stoic ? 

-ObJerve yourfelves thus in your a&ions, and 

you will find of what fed: you are. You will find 
that moll of you are Epicureans, a few Peripatetics, 
and thel’e but loofe ones.” 

On hearing the above, this moft arrogant young 
man became mute, as if all this had been fpoken 
net by Epiftetus againft certain other characters, but 
by Herodes againft him. 


Chap. 
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Chat. III. 

Chile, the Lacedemonian, had a doulful opinion of 
what was allowable to be done in behalf of a friend-, 
that we ought very anxiotfly to confider whether it 
be excufeable, in the fervice of friends, to tranfgrefs 
the law. Remarks and quotations from Tkcophrajtus 
and Marcus Cicero upon thofe fubjebis. 

I N their writings 1 who have recorded the lives 
and actions of famous men, it is faid of Chilo 1 
the Lacedemonian, that on the iafl day of his life, 
when death was approaching, he tiius fpake to his 
furrounding friends : — “ That there is very little of 
all that I have faid and done in the courie of a long 
life, which has given me caufe of repentance, you 
may, perhaps, well know. At this period I cer¬ 
tainly do not delude myfelfj when I fay, that I have 
never done any thing the remembrance of which 

* In their -writings.'] —ru the earlier editions of Gellius, the 
former part of this chapter is wanting. It began with the 
fentence, Chilo homo pradlabilis fapientix. It was reftored by 
Canter from an ancient manufeript. See his Nov. Left. c. v. 

* Chilo.] —Chilo was one of the feven wife men, and faid to 
have lived ;;o years before Chrift : little more is recorded of 
him than that he was wife and virtuous. A lketch of his life 
is given by Diogenes Laertius, in whofe work alfo the anecdote 
here related of him may be found. An example of his fagacity 
may be feen in the firft book of Herodotus; and fuch of his fay- 
ings as are preferved prove him to have been a man of profound 
thinking, and accurate knowledge of the human heart. 
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gives me uneafinefs, one incident alone excepted, 
in which, whether I adted right or wrong, I am by 
no means fatisfied : I was once a judge, with two 
others, on the life of a friend. The law was fuch 
as to require his condemnation. Either, therefore, 
a friend was to be loft by a capital punifhment, or 
the law was to be fraudulently evaded. Of the va¬ 
rious means of alleviating fo perplexing a matter 
which prefented themfelvc s to my mind, that which 
I adopted feemed comparatively the mod juftina- 
ble: I filently gave my own vote for his con¬ 
demnation, but I perfuaded my fellow-judges to ac¬ 
quit him. Thus, in fo important a bufinefs, I 
neither violated the duty of the ^friend, nor of the 
judge. But the fact gives me this uneafinefs : I fear 
that it was in fome degree both perfidious and cri¬ 
minal, on the fame occafion, at the fame time, and 
in a common bufinefs, to perfuade others to do that 
which in my own judgment was not right.”—Here 
we find that Chilo, a man of fuperior wifdom, was 
doubtful how far, in behalf of a friend, he might 
offend againft law and equity; which thing alfo 
diftreffed him at the clofe of life. Many others 
alfo of thofe who cultivated philofophy, as appears 
from their writings, have enquired with particular 
fenfibility and acutcnels, “ Whether a friend may 
be affifted (I ufe their own words) in oppofition to 
juftice, to what degree, and in what inftances.” 
The meaning of which is, that they enquired whe¬ 
ther fometimes, againft law and eftablifhed cuftom, 
a friend might be affifted, on what particular oc- 
cafions, and to what extent. Many, as I before 

remarked, 
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remarked, have diiputed upon this queftion; but it 
has been invedigatcd with the greateft dili gen ce 
by Theophradus, one of the mod moded but 
mod learned of the Peripatetic feed. His opi¬ 
nions on this fubjeit are to be found, if I remem¬ 
ber right, in his fird book on Friendlhip, which 
Cicero appears to have conlulted * when he wrote 
his own. What other things, he thought pro¬ 
per to borrow from Theophradus, he tranfpofed, 
as was the nature of his genius and tade, mod hap¬ 
pily and mod pertinently. But this particular paf- 
fage, though, as I before obferved, fully difculled, 
and of all things the mod difficult, he flightly and 
hadily paffed over. He has omitted to borrow 
what Theophradus wrote with equal labour and 
refleftion ; and leaving the more perplexed and 
fubtle part of the difpute, has given but a few words 
on the nature of the thing itfelf. If any one lliall 

* Appears to have confuitca .)—Philippas Carolus, a lcarnru 
Commentator on Gellius, points ont to the r«H$r various paf 
fages in the writings of Cicero, which are obvioully borrowed 
from popular Greek authors without acknowledgment; particu¬ 
larly from Dinarchus, Dcmoitkenes, Plato, and liberates, which 
the Roman orator has more than imitated in his accusation of 
Verres, in his fpsech for Milo, in his oration again!! Midias, 
in his books de Fato, de Legibus, and in many other places.— 
A memorable inftance of this plagiarifm, if it may fo be called, 
is exhibited in the work of Macrobius, who has in various 
places taken whole pafTages, and almoft entire chapters, from 
Gellius; which is the more lingular, as they lived in point of 
time not very remote from each other. A collection of thefe 
frauds or thefts has been made by Thomanus, to which, fays 
the learned author of the preface to Bellendenus, in the opinion 
of Morhoffus, more might be added. 


choofc 
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choofe to examine the paffage in Cicero, it is here 
added:— 

<c I am of opinion that this diftin£tion fhould be 
obferved: If the minds of friends be of approved 
worth, there fhould then, without any referwe, pre¬ 
vail betwixt them a ^participation of all things, of 
defires and of pleafures j but if any emergence 
arife in which the lefs ingenuous defires of our 
friends are to be gratified, and which involve their 
fafety or reputation, it may then be allowed to de¬ 
viate from what is right, if this may be done with¬ 
out extreme infamy; for thus far indulgence may be 
given to friendfhip.”—We may deviate, fays he, 
from what is right when a friend’s life or reputation 
is at flake ; but of what kind this deviation may be, 
how far we may go to afilft a friend, or in what 
vicioufnefs of his mind, he does not fpecify. Yet 
in thefe perils of our friends, what avails it me to 
know that I may deviate from what is right if I can 
do i'o without extreme bafenefs, unlcfs he had alio 
informed me what his idea of extreme bafenefs is; 
and having once departed from equity, how far I 
may proceed ? “ Thus far indulgence may be 
granted to friendfhip.”—Now this is the very thing 
of moll: importance to be known, but which thefe 
teachers have not defined, how far, and to what 
degrees, allowance may be made for friendfhip. The 
wife Chilo, mentioned above, to preierve a friend 
violated equity, but it is obvious how far he went ■, 
to fave his friend’s life, he gave advice which was 
unjuft j but at the end of his life he doubted whe¬ 
ther tlais a&ion could becenfured as criminal. We 

muft 
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muft not,” fays Cicero, “ take up arms againft our 
country to ferve our friend.” Who did not know 
this, as Lucilius obferves, before Theognis ! 'was 
born ? But this is what I enquire, and am anxious 
to know, that granting a friend may be ferved 
againft law and againft equity when it may be 
done without injury to the public liberty and peace, 
and when, as he fays, we have deviated from what 
is right, how much may this be done, on what oc- 
cafions, and to what extent ? Pericles of Athens, a 
man of exalted genius, and adorned with every va¬ 
luable accompliftiment, gave us in one inftance his 
undilguifed lentiments. A friend having allied him 
to forfwear hirofelf in his intereft and behalf, he 
made him this reply : “ It becomes me to affift 
my friends, but I muft alfo reverence the gods s .” 


* Before Theognis.] —The original is. Hoc profedlo nemo 
ignoravit etiam priufquam Theognis, ut Lucilius ait, nafeeretur. 
I believe the verfion I have given will be found fufficiently 
literal and corredt; but a French transition of Gellius, not 
long fince publilhed, renders the paffage thus: “ Eh ! qui e/Lco 
qui l’iguoroil ? e’eft un axiome plus ancien que Theognis et 
Lucilius.” 

The fame expreffion, ufed proverbially, occurs in Plutarch: 
VST* fete oe^iv Qioyviv ysyonvett. It teems furprifing that tills 
expreffion has not been noticed by any of the profeffed collec¬ 
tors of proverbs, particularly as it appears in a proverbial form 
amongft the fragments of Lucilius: “ Priulquam Theognis 
nafeeretur.” 

* Reverence the gods.]— It is here read /*:xs‘ J think, 

with Gronovius, that the reading which occurs in Plutarch, de 
inepta verecundia, is better : we there find it p>xz‘ tb (tufai ufque 
ad gram. I prefer this from its particular allufion, for it was 
-••a^mary for the perion who took an oatli to touch the altar. 

x - Theophraftus 
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Theophraftus alfb, in his book before mentioned, 
introduces this fubjedt more at large, and handles it 
more correctly and with greater minutenefs than 
Cicero. But even he in his diflertation does not give 
his opinion of Angle fadls, nor does he adduce the 
unerring teftimony of examples ; but he treats the 
fubjedt fummarily, and in a general way, as thus: 
“ A fmall and trifling degree of bafenefs,” lays he, 
“ or even of infamy, is to be incurred, if great advan¬ 
tage may thus be obtained to a friend ; for the fmall 
(lain of contaminated virtue is done away and 
atoned for, by the greater and more ferious excel¬ 
lence of affifting a friend. This trifling blot, this 
little aperture '' as it were in our fame, is mended by 
the folidity of the good derived to our friend. 
Neither, he adds, fhon’d we be moved by words, 
that the purity of my reputation and the intereft of 
my friend are things not equal between them- 
felves. Thefe mu ft be determined by the weight 
and importance of immediate circumftances, and 
not by verbal terms on the comparative qualities of 
things. In things indeed which are either equal, 
or not much otheiwife, when our friend’s intereft 
is to be weighed againft our integrity, this latter 
muft preponderate. But when our friend’s intereft 
exceeds to a great degree, and in a matter of no 
great magnitude, the diminution of our honour is 
inconfiderable, then die advantage of our friend 

* aperture. ]—Lacuna; perhaps eyelet-hole, though lcCi 
elegant, would better have conveyed-the meaning of the au¬ 
thor. 


fhould 
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ihould be fuperior to any regard for our own' vi~ 
tue j juft as a vaft weight of brafs is of more value 
than fmall filings of gold.”—I have added the words 
of Theophraftus on this fubjeft: 

“ In a thing of this kind I do not know which is 
more eftimable, or which part, compared with the 
correfpondent part of fomjthing elfe, is preferable. 
As for example; as gold is more eftimable than 
brafs, and a portion of gold, compared with its cor¬ 
refpondent portion of brafs, feems of more value, 
but an accumulation of number and of magnitude 
will make an alteration.” 

Favorinus 7 alfo, the philofopher, fomewhat re¬ 
laxing and inclining the exaft balance of juftice, 
’thus defines this indulgence and feafonable kind- 
nefs. “ That which is called favour by men is a 
remiffion of the ieverity of juftice according to the 
occafion.” 

In another place this fame Theophraftus has thus 
exprefied his fentiments:—“ The fmallnefs and the 


7 Fnz.-orin.ui .]—The life of this philofopher is given by Phi- 
loffratus. He wrote various things on hiltory and philofophy, 
as Appears alfo from Stoba-us. He lived in the time of Adrian, 
ft is reported that he exprefled himfelf aftonifhed at three 
things -That, being born in Gaul, he fliould fpeak Greek fo 
well; that, being an eunuch, he Ihould be accufed of adultery ; 
and that, hav ing confidently thwarted the emperor, he Ihould pre- 
ferve his life. His name in Greek is ; his Latin 

name is Favorinus, from Favor, as Cenforinus from Cenfor. 
He was remarkable alfo for his great fluency of oratory. Be- 
fides Philoflratus, the reader may confuit concerning him Sui- 
das, who fays, amongft other things, that he was an hermaphro¬ 
dite ; and Lucian, in his Eunuch, and Dcmonax. 


.magnitude 
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magnitude of thefe things, and all thefe eftimates 
of duty are moderated, diredted, and governed by 
certain periods of time externally affedHng them, 
by the dependant circumftances of perfons, caufes, 
and feafons, by the neceflities of the things them- 
felves, concerning which it would be difficult to 
give decided precepts, all which confiderations to¬ 
gether may juftify affent or the contrary, Thefe 
and fnnilar opinions are profeffed by Theophraftus 
difcreetly, earnefdy, and pioufly, yet rather with an 
intention to difcriminate and argue, than to decide 
with opiniative confidence. For they indeed who 
are ignoranr of the caufes of knowledge, the diver¬ 
sities of bodies, and the modes of deputation, can¬ 
not produce a precept plain, diftimft, and unchange¬ 
able, that will apply to every fa£t, which was what in 
the firft part of this effay I faid was the thing we 
wanted. Among other wife and falutary maxims of 
this Chilo, who was the occafion of the arguments here 
introduced, this which follows is of experienced ufe- 
fulnefs, as reftraining w’ithin due limits the ungo¬ 
vernable paffions of love and hatred.—“ So love % 

* So love .]—This fmgular fentiment, iiere afcribed to Chilo, 
is, by Ariftot'e and Cicero, given to Bias. In Cicero’s traft 
on Friend (kip, Lelius affirms it to have been the opinion of, 
Scipio Africanns, that no fentiment could be adduced more 
hoftile to true friendlhip; which, indeed, if the fcntence be un- 
derftood literally, is natural and juft. To reftrain the impulfe 
of the focial affections, from the idea that we may one day hate 
thofe whom now we love, tends to poifon the fources of the 
nobleft virtues, to excite univerfally the unamiable fpirit of dif- 
truft, and, like Rochefaucault’s Maxims, to prefent us only with 
the moil unfavourable picture of human nature. But perhap* 
no more was intended than generally to teach us moderation in 
the indulgence of all our paffions. 

Vol. I. C (fays 
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(fays he) as if you would one dav hate, anu'fo 
hate as if hereafter you may love.” Concern¬ 
ing this Chilo, Plutarch the philofopher thus writes, 
in his treatife on the Soul:—“ The fage Chilo 
hearing one fay that he had no enemy, afked him 
if he had then no friend; thinking that friendfhips 
and enmities neceflarily followed, and were depen¬ 
dent on each other,” 
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Chap. IV. 

7 ‘he nice and curious explanation, by Antonins Julianus, 
proving the elegance of a word borrowed by Cicero, 
in one of his orations. 

A NTONIUS JULIANUS’, the rheto¬ 
rician, was of a very ingenuous and pleafing 
temper; his learning was both ufeful and agreeable, 
and his diligence and memory, with relpedt to an¬ 
cient elegancies, was exceedingly copious. He was 
almoft always employed in examining the works of 

For the few chapters like the preferit which occur in tins 
work, the author himfelf has made an adequate apology in his 
preface. Concerning this, it mull be acknowledged that, turn¬ 
ing on a verbal nicety and diftindlion in the Latin language, it 
cannot be transfufed with due effedt into any other; nor if it 
could, would it materially gratify the curiolity of an Englifh 
reader. It was omitted for this reafon I prefume in the French 
tranflation of Gellius, which I before mentioned, though that 
work certainly contains other chapters on the fubjeft of gram¬ 
mar and verbal criticifm equally dry and uninterefting. For 
my own part, having undertaken to tranflatc the work of an 
ancient writer, I Ihould think that I imperfedtly performed my 
duty by fupprefling any part of my original becaufe attended 
with difficulties, or becaufe it was in my own judgment com¬ 
paratively lefs entertaining. 

* Antamus Julianus .']—Commentators exprefs a doubt whether 
this is the fame perfon mentioned by ancient writers, and by Mi- 
nutius Felix in particularly the name of Salvius julianus. This 
latter lived in the time of Adrian, wrote on the Jews, and is 
jtlfo mentioned by Spartianus, Eufebius, and others, 

C 3 
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the older writers with fo great acutenefs, weighing 
their excellence or detecting their errors, that his 
judgment was correct almoft to perfection. This 
Julianus had the following opinion on the Enthy- 
meme x , which is in Cicero’s oration for Cn. Plan- 
cius. I will firft cite the words which gave rife 
to that opinion : — 

“ Yet the owing of money and of kindnefs are 
different things : he who pays money inftantly ceafes 
to have that which he has paid, for he who is in 
debt keeps back another man’s monty. But he 
who pays kindnefs, flill has it; and Ire who has it 

1 Knihy:n!:mc .] —This, in logic and rhetoric, is an argument 
coniifting of two propofitions—an antecedent, and a confe- 
quence immediately deducible from it: or rather, a contradted 
fyllogifm. 

3 it is impoffible to tranllate this paflage, and retain the point 
of the original. Habere gratiam is a phrafe the meaning of 
which is not only to return thanks for favours received, but 
alfo to be grateful in mind ; upon which complex meaning of 
the term the point of Cicero’s expreflion depends. It is fomc- 
what exemplified by the following paflage in the Eunuch of 
Terence: 

“ El habetur et refertur Thais a me ita uti merita es gratia.” 

But the Englilh reader will more eafily comprehend its purport 
from the following lines of Milton, which feem almoft literally 
borrowed from what is before us : — 

“ Lifted up fo high, 

I 'sdeign’d fubjeflion, and thought one ftep higher 
Would fet me high’ft, and in a moment quit 
The debt immenfe of endlefs gratitude. 

So burdenfome, flill paying flill to owe; 

Forgetful what from him 1 flill receiv’d. 

And underflood not that a grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, but flill pays, at onco 
indebted and difeharged,” 
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fey tire circnmdance of having it, pays it. Nor 
/hail I ceafe to be in debt to Plancius, by paying 
him this kindnefs ; neither fhould I have paid him 
lefs in my inclination towards him, if he had never 
been involved in this trouble.” 

The body of the fentcnce, he obferved, was 
fmooth and unembarrafled ; and, as far as modu¬ 
lation was concerned, diffidently elegant; but it 
was neceffiny to make allowance for a word’s being 
a little changed from its original meaning, that the 
whole fentcnce, taken together, might be confident 
with itfelf. Comparing the living of kindnefs and 
of money together, the word owing will certainly 
apply to both. The owing of kindnefs, and of mo¬ 
ney, may properly be oppoled to each other, if the 
expreffion of owing kindnefs and owing money be 
allowable. But let us fee what happens in the cafe 
of owing and paying money, and in that of owing 
and returning kindntf, fiill applying the word owing 
to both. Cicero, he continued, when he affirmed 
that the owing of kindnefs and the owing of money 
were different, and gave his reafon why he thought 
fo, applied the word debet to money j fpeaking of 
kindneis, indead of iLbct, he ftvs habet. Thefe are 
his words :—“ Gnutwm c.y Y;;;, ct nhi r.t'fert babel , et 
qui habet in eo if Jo q-od habet-, reflrf.” But this word 
does not fiat the companion which i: made; for 
the owing of kindnefs, not the bracing it, is com¬ 
pared with money. He confoquently ought to 
have fait!, and he who owes, by the aft. of owing pays; 
which would be abfurcl and fenced, if kindnefs not 
yet returned might be laid to be returned, becaufe 
C 3 it 
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it is owed. He changed, therefore, and fubftifuted 
a word fimilar to that which he omitted* that he 
might ftill feem to preferve the purport of the 
word owing , the fubjeft of companion, and not in¬ 
jure the neatnefs of the fentence. In this manner 
did Julianus explain and criticife thefe paffages of 
ancient writers, which young men read 4 under his 
infpeftiort. 

4 Young men read. ]—This alludes to what formed a part of 
Roman education. It was ui'ual, after paffing through the forms 
of domeilic difciplir.e, for young men of family to be placed 
under the care and patronage of fome character didinguilhed 
by abilities and learning. With him they conftantly fpent their 
time, attending him in the fenate, at the bar, and conftituting as 
it were part of his family in private life. Amongil other things 
propofed to young men by thefe indruilors, were controverted 
queftions of ancient hiflory or fcience, about which they were 
to exercife their talents in difpute and argument. Thus were 
Cicero, his great rival Hortenfius, Julius Ctefar, and other il- 
ludrious charailers of ancient Rome, initiated into the paths 
which conduced them to the higheft honours of the date. 

It may be added, that in an earlier period of the Roman 
hidory the dudy of rhetoric was thought injurious to the youth, 
and prejudicial to the date. Accordingly, we find that different 
decrees of the fenate were palled, expelling rhetoricians from 
Rome. See Suetonius de Claris Rhetoribus. The ufefulnefs of 
the art gradually appearing, it became, in fucceeding times, 
highly honourable. 


Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

'that the orator Demofthen.es was diftinguifhed by a 
difgr aceful attention to the ornaments of his perfon j 
and that llortcnjius the pleader, from the fame fault , 
and from his 'itfmg the a Elion of a player when he 
fpoke, was called a Bacchanalian dancing-girl. 

I T is fa id of Demofihenes *, that in neatnefs of 
drefs and attention to his perlbn, he was de- 
iicate and exaft even to a fault. From hence his 
Iprace veft and effeminate robes were ufed by his 

rivals 

’ Dcmrjlhcucs. ]—The name of Demofthenes is fo familiar, 
that a mo'em writer is fearful of introducing it, well knowing 
that whatever he can fay is in danger of being i ejected as tiite 
and common. Vet, with the impreflion that many Englifh 
writer., may have conceived prejudices again?! this illuftrious 
character, haftily taken up, and, perhaps, unjuftly founded, I 
cannot refill the prefenv opportunity of doing away ibme of 
them effects. It is by many imagined that in the great theatre 
or. which his abilities were more coufpicuoufly difplayed, he 
di,'honoured his talent ., and injured, his country, by accepting a 
bribe from Philip of ivlaccdoh, it is not confident with the 
limits which X have prescribed myfeif to enter into p .rticulars ; 
but the reader may be lu.uved that the falfity of this imputation 
has been proved even to demouf.r lion bv a name as illullrious 
as that of Paufanias. On the fpbjsct of the accufation here in¬ 
troduced, I am inclined to think that much may be allowed for 
the mifreprelentations of ignorance, much for the-..aggerations 
Of envy. Demofihenes died in exile, and probably by poilbn. 
His melancholy fate, and that cf Cicero, is alluded to in fome 

C 4 very 
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rivals and opponents as a reproach againft him. 
This alfo gave rife to fundry bafc and unbecoming 
appellations, reflefting not only on his manhood, 
but his moral charafter \ In like manner Hor- 
tenfius, almoft the greateft orator of his time, ex¬ 
cept Cicero, becaufe his drefs was chofen and put 
on with the moft ft udied care and extraordinary 
neatnefs, and becaufe, when pleading, his hands 
were conftandy in action + , had many harlli and 

very energetic lines by Juvenal, in the Satire, where he em¬ 
phatically deferibes the ill confequences of indulging the ex¬ 
treme of every ruling pallion:— 

“ Eloquium aut famam Demofthcr.is aut Ciccronis 
Incipit optare, et totis quiuquatribus optat, 

Quifquis adhuc uno partam colit aide Minervam, 

Quent fequitur cuftos anguflx vcrnula capfe ; 

Eloquio, fed uterque pent orator.” 

1 'Neatnefs of drefs. ].—This peculiarity, which of itfelf will 
jilftify HO conclufion with refpedf to internal charafler, has dif- 
tinguifhed many eminent men of our own country. It is par¬ 
ticularly related of the pious Nelfon, and the accomplifhed 
Gray. 

5 Moral chara3crf \—The expreflion in the original is of a 
kind which admits of no tranflation, and refers to the loweft 
and moft deteftable profligacy, concerning which, as Ogden, in 
one of his fermons, emphatically fays, “ the greateft ignorance 
is the greateft wifdom.” 

* His bands were conjiantly in erSiers.] —Cicero, in his fpeech 
againft Q^Cascilius, ufually called Divir.aiio, mentions this ha¬ 
bit of Hortenfius : “ Quid cum accufationis tuts membra dividere 
cceperit, et in digitis fats lingulas partes caufa; conllituere.” 
Again : “ Mihi cnim videtur pcriculum fore ne ille non modo 
verbis te obruat, fed gcflu iffo ac motu corporis praeftringat 
aciem ingenii tui.” See alfc Valerius Maximus, Book VIII. 
c. x. who thns fays of Hortenfius, and his aftion when (peak¬ 
ing : “ Ncfcires utrum cupidius ad audiendum eum an id 
Ipcflandum concurreretur. 

ooorobrious 
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opprobrious terms heaped upon him ; and in the 
very caufes and trials abufed for refembling an 
aftor. But L. Torquatos, a man of unpolilhed 
mind and unamiable manners, when the affair of 
Sylla was before the judges, with ftill greater 
bitternefs called him not an actor, but the pofture- 
lhewing Dionyfia, a well known little dancing-girl; 
“ Dionyfia !” replied Hortenfius, in a foft and gen¬ 
tle tone; ** I had rather be Dionyfia, than, as you 
are, Torquatus, unacquainted with the Mules with 
Venus, and with Bacchus. 

* Unacquainted v.-ith the Mufes, &c.]—The firft and fecond of 
thefe exprcffioi.s require no explanation ; the third, “ unac¬ 
quainted with Bacchus, docs. The Oreelc is ectr^ocr^otvo'oep 
which was applied to a perfon who faid nothing to the purpofe. 
The firli origin of tragedy was the finging of verfes or hymns 
in honour of Bacchus. When, as an improvement upon this, the 
early poets attempted to interweave circumftances of ancient 
mythology, or to introduce fomething of a moral tendency, the 
common people exclaimed, tt-c,- Aton.rs», This is nothing 
about Bacchus. 


Chap, 
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Chap. VI. 

Pqjjage from a fpeecb delivered, by Metellus NumidicuS) 
in bis cenforfbip , to the people, in which he encouraged 
them to -matrimony ; why that fpeecb is ccrfured, and 
bow it may be defended. 

T HE fpeech of Metellus Numidicus a grave 
and eloquent man, was read to a numerous 
and learned company. It was his addrefs to the 
people in his cenforlhip, on the fubjedt of mar¬ 
riage, when he advifed them to take that ftate upon 
them. It contained this paflage : — 

“ If, Romans, we could do without a wife, we 
fhould all be without that fource of vexation 1 ; but 

fince 

' Numidicus. Me was fo called, becuufe he triumphed over 
jugurtha, king of Numidia. He is mentioned in high terms 
of refpeCl by Cicero; and his great firmnefs of character is ex¬ 
tolled by Valerius Maximus. 

’• Fixation .]—Philippus Carolus, a commentator on Geliiui, 
la fo facetious at this paflage, that I cannot help giving Ids words 
in Englilh: “ The praties of virgins arc in every one’s mouth, 
ami they who are honoured with their fmiles feem to them- 
felves to be above tribunes, praetors, and confuls; nay, to 
rife to heaven itfelf. Hence come tbefe foft expreflions, 
my delight, my charmer, my foul, my honey, my rote, light of 
my eye. Sec. &c. But as foon as they become married women, 
this flower periflies, which i'corns born for one fleeting moment. 
Then they are changed indeed: the terms then applied to 
them me plagues, tempefls, torments, curfe, continual^ fevets, 
and, to fum up all in a word, intolerable evil.” 


But 
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fince nature has fo ordered it, that we can neidier 
live with them happily enough, nor without them 
by any means, we mud confult for our lafting le- 
curity, rather than a tranfient gratification." 

Some were of opinion that Mtetellus, being 
cenfor, and whofe bufinefs it was’ to induce the 
people to marry, ought not to have acknow¬ 
ledged the vexations and perpetual inconveniences 
of the marriage ftate, which, inftead of alluring 
them to it, was more likely to deter them from 
it} that, on the contrary, he fhould rather have 
given his fpeech a different turn, and have urged 
that, for the mod part, there were no inconvent- 
encies in marriage 5 but if fometimes there deemed 
any to arife, they were of no great moment, and 
very eafy to be fupported ; and that they were foon 

But for thefe, and other vvitticifms of a fimilar import, ample 
compenfation is made by Milton, in his beautiful apoftrophe to 
connubial love. 

The not living happily with or without them, has been made 
the fad burden of many a merry fong, from the time of Arif- 
tophanes to the prefent. See his Lyfiftrata, line 1037. 

T.xt va rihro$ cr9u>;, KH y.xxKr, (.oraEfc, 

Ovri %vv 7rayk?.iuptixy, yc’ aytv wetuvXefyut.* 9 

The literal interpretation of which is. True, and not falfe, U 
that faying, there is no living with thefe defttu&ive creatures, 
nor without them. 

* Whofe bufinefs it was.]-—It was one part of the cenfor’s of¬ 
fice to reward or rather encourage marriage, and to puriilh 
celibacy. If any man lived to old age without marrying, the 
cenfor exacted a fine from him, which was called ses uxorium ; 
which law, we are told by Plutarch, in his Life of Camillus, 
that great man very rigoroufly enforced. 

. 4 forgotten 
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forgotten in the greater number of advantages and 
delights 4 . That thefe defeats neither happened td 
all, nor from any vice of nature, but from the 
mifcondudt and injuftice of certain hufbands. 

But Titus Caftricius was of opinion, that the 
fpeech of Metellus was right, and perfe&ly fuita- 
ble. “ It became a cenfor,” he obferved, “ to 
{peak in one ftyle, an orator in another. The latter 
might be allowed to profefs fentiments which were 
fallacious, bold, fubtle, and feduftive, if they were 
but confiftent with themfelves, and could by any 
artifice imprcfs the minds of their hearers. Nay, it 
Was difgracefui to an orator, when his caufe was 
bad, 'to- omit any thing, or leave any thing unaf- 
failed. But with refpeft to Metellus, he conti¬ 
nued, a venerable character, of fo much dignity and 
integrity, and fuch exalted rank, fuch a man ad- 
dreffing the Roman people, ought net to utter a 
word the truth of which was not alike known to 
himlelf, and obvious to his hearers; particularly 
when he was ipeaking on a fubjedt which every 
day’s obfervation, and the general experience of 
common life, rendered familiar. Confeffing, then, 
a 1 caufe of diiquictudc notorious to all mankind, 
and thus de'ferving the praife of undifguifed fince- 
rity, he concluded, as an eafy and ncceflary confe- 
quence, what was alike moft important and unde- 

* Delights .Felices ter et amplius, 

QuoS irrupta tenet copula, nec mails 
Dieutfus querimoniis 

Suprema citius folvat amor die.” II**. 

niable. 
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triable. That frequent marriages were efifential to the 
good of the flate.” 

Another paffage from this fame oration of Me- 
tellus, I have always confidered as meriting repeated 
attention, no lefs fo, indeed, than the writings of 
the greateft philofophers. It is this : The im¬ 

mortal gods can certainly do very much; bu.t we 
cannot expeft them to wifh better to us than pa¬ 
rents. Yet parents, when children are refradtory, 
difinherit them. What then can we expeil from 
Heaven, and the immortal gods, unlefs we put a 
ftop to our evil practices ? It is right that the gods 
fhould be favourable to thole who do not oppofe 
their will. The immortal gods may Ihew their ap¬ 
probation of virtue but are not obliged to take it 
f<?r a companion,” 


Chap. 
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Chap. VII. 

In ibejt •words of Cicero , taken from bis fifth oration 
againft Verres, “ Hanc fibi rem Jperant prafidio futu- 
rum.there is nothing to complain of or to cenfure j and 
they are in an error who pollute the accurate copies 
of Cicero, by writing it “ futuram.” AIJo mention 
is made of another -word in Cicero, which is changed 
hy commentators from its proper ufage to an impro¬ 
per one. A few obfervations are Jcattered upon the 
modulation and rhythm of fiyle, which Cicero fiudied 
. with great attention. ■ 

I N Cicero’s fifch oration againft Verres, in that 
copy the authenticity of which cannot be doubt¬ 
ed, being made by the care and diligence of Tiro 
it is thus written: — 

“ Homines tenues obfcuro loco nati navigant, 
adeunt ad ea loca quae nunquam ante adierant j 
neque noti efle iis, quo venerunt, neque Temper cum 
cognitoribus die poflunt. Htec una tamen fiducia 
civitatis non modo apud noftros magiftratus, qui et 

* TVro.]—This perfonage was firft the Have, then the freed- 
man of Cicero, and always honoured with his confidence and 
friendfhip, on account of his merit and accomplilhments. There 
is extant in Cicero’s works a book of letters entirely addrclfed 
to this Tiro, and full of exprcffions of elteem and kindnefs. It 
appears that Cicero always confulted him on what he wrote, 
and left every thing to his care, to be puhlilhed or not, as he 
thought proper. 


Icgum 
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legum'et exiftimationis periculo continentur, neque 
apud cives folum Romanos, qui et fermonis et juris 
et multarum rerum focietate junCti funt, fore fe 
tutos arbitrantur, -fed quocunque venerint hanc fibi 
rem praefidio fperant futurum." 

A great many were of opinion that there was an 
error in the laft word, and that it ought to be 
written not futurum, but futuram ; nor did they he- 
fitate to fay that it ought to be corre&ed j left, as 
the gallant in the comedy of Plautus (for it was 
thus they indulged their raillery on the fubjedt) fo a 
folecifm 1 in the oration of Cicero, lhould be openly 
detected. There happened to be prefent a friend 
of mine, a man of mod extenfive reading, of whofe 
ftudy, reflections, and lucubrations, aimoft all the 
writings of the ancients had been the conftant ob¬ 
ject. He, on examining the book, affirmed, that 
there was no fault or inaccuracy in the word} 
and that Cicero had fpoken properly,- and with ele¬ 
gance. Futurum , he obferved, does not refer to rem, 
as hafty and incurious readers think, nor is it ufed par- 
ticipially. It is an indefinite word, fuch as the 
Greeks call airupi^ctTov, not ferving number or gen¬ 
der, but altogether unconnected and promifcuous. C, 
Gracchus ’ has ufed the fame kind of word in his ora- 

* Soteci/m.]— So called, fays Gronovius, from Soli, a city in 
Cilicia, whofe inhabitants were faid by the Athenians, Scloiieaeiit, 
See Diogenes Laertius, at the Life of Solon. 

3 C. Gracchus. ]—Cicero, in his trail de Claris Oratoribus, 
fays, “ That he was a man of extraordinary talents; that in 
eloquence he was inferior to none ; that his language was lofty, 
his fentiments wife, and that he was in all things a great and 
dignified charafter. ’ ’—Greiurvius, 


non, 
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don, the title of which is, “ De Quinto Popilio 
clrcum conciliabula,” in which is this pafiage: 
“ Credo ego inimicos meos hoc di£lurum j” where 
he fays diSturum, and not diffuros. Does not 
Gracchus apply precifely in the fame meaning the 
word difturum as Cicero does futurum? Thus in 
Greek, without any fufpicion of error, the verbs 
woinirfiv, i(rf(r#*i, Jiigsiv, and the like, are given to 
both numbers and all genders without diftin&ion. 
He added, that in the third book of the Annals of 
the excellent Quadrigarius + there was found, 
“ Dum ii conciderentur, hoftium copias ibi oc- 
cupatas futurum In the beginning alfo of the 
eighteenth book of the Annals of the fame Qua¬ 
drigarius, there was this fentence: tc Si pro tua 
bonitate et noftra voluntate tibi valetudo fuppetit, 
eft quod fperemus deos bonis btmfaclurum.'' In like 
manner in the twenty-fourth book of Valerius An- 
tias s , we read, " Si hse res divinse fadte riteque per- 
litatas effent, harufpices dixerunt omnia ex fententia 
procejfurum efie.” Plautus alfo, in his “ Cafina,” 
Ipeaking of a young woman, fays occifurum, and not 
tccifuram ; as, 

“ Etiamne habet Cafina gladium ? habet fed duos 
Quibus altero te occifurum ait, altero villicum.” 

4 S^uatlrigariits.] —Of this 'Quadrigarius but very little i* 
known. Much- ufe was made of him by Livy, more by Gel- 
lius, and many things were taken from him by Macrobius, 
Serrius, Nonius, and Prifcian. A fragment of Ms works is 
found in Seneca. He was a writer of Roman annals. 

* Valerius A»tias .~\~This was another ancient writer of fu- 
perior diftinSion, of whole works a few fcattered fragments 
«nly remain. He is often quoted by Livy, and was of much 
*£e <o Pliny. _ , 
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Thus, too, Laberius *, in his Gandlis: 

“ Non ptitavi, hoc cam fttturum. 

Were not, therefore, all thefe people ignorant of 
what a folecifm was? Gracchus ufed the word 
dOfurttm j Quadrigarius fttturum, and benefaShtrum j 
Plautus occifUrum ; Antias proeeffurum ; Laberius fat- 
3 turum , all indefinitely. Which ufage is neither dif* 
tinguifhed by number, perfon, gender, or tenfe, but 
comprehends them all by one unvaried termina¬ 
tion. Thus Cicero ufed fttturum neither in the 
mafculine nor neuter gender, for that would have 
been a folecifm ; but as a word which had nothing 
to do with any gender. This fame friend of mine, 
in Cicero’s oration concerning the command of 
Cn. Pompey, affirmed, that it was thus written by 
Cicero, and fo he always read: “ £>uum vejlros 
partus atqke ees partus equibus vitant at Jpiritum 
ducitis in pradonum fuijfe poteftatem Jciatis.” That 
it was no folecifm to fay in poteftatem fuijfe , as the 
vulgar and half-learned fuppofe; but he contended 
the expreffion was proper and correct, and was 

0 • 

*■ Leber::as .] —The Fragments of Laberius were colle&ed by 
Henry Stephens, and puhlifhed with others of the ancient La¬ 
tin poets; and they are alfo found in the Corpus Poctarum 
publifhed by M.'ittaire. He wrote fatirical pieces, and was 
urged by Julius Cxfar to appear publicly on the ftage. This, 
being a Roman knight, he for a time refufed to do, as an a&. 
highly degrading; bnt he was finally compelled to gratify the 
tyrant. He introduced himfelf with that beautiful prologue 
which is found in Macrobius, and which an ingenious friend has. 
done me the favour to tranflate.—It is hereafter fttbjoined. 

Vot. I, D 
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common alfo in Greek 5 and that Plautus 7 too, who 
was particularly exadt in his Choice of words, fays in 
his Amphitryon, 

“ Numero mihi in mentem fuit; 

not, as was ufual, in mente. But beiides Plautus, 
an example from whom he here adduced, I myfclf 
alfo have met with abundance of fuch readings in 
ancient writers, which will be found interfperfed in 
this colledtion. But fetting afide both the reafon of 
the thing, and thefe authorities, the found and dif- 
pofition of the words of themfelves declare, that it 
was more fuitable to the care of the words, and 
the modulation of Cicero’s fpeech, when he might 
with propriety have ufed either, to prefer potejlatem 
to poteftate. The former is more agreeable to the 
ear, and fuller ia the fentence, the latter more harfh 
and lefs perfect; that is, fuppofmg the ear to be 
corredt, and neither deaf nor ftupid. For the fame 
reafon, indeed, he preferred the word explicavit to 
aeplicuit , which began to be more in ufe. Thefe 
are the words, as they appear in his oration on the 
command of Cn. Pompey: “ Teftis eft Sicilia, 
quam, multis undique cindtam periculis, non terrore 
belli, fed confilii celeritate explicavit." If he had laid 
explicuit , the fentence would have limped with weak 
and imperfect modulation. 

* Plautus.]—" In comcedia maxime daudicamus, licet Varr<y 
dicat mufas vElii Stolonis fententia Plamino fermone locutura* 
fuilTe, ft Latine loqni vellent.’ Quintilian. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Story found in the hooks of Sotion the philofopher , 
concerning the courtezan Lais , and Demofihenes the 
. orator. 

S OTION* was a man of no mean diftinftion, 
of the Peripatetic feft. He wrote a large 
book full of diffufe and various hiftory, which he 
called the Horn of Amalthea *, which word is of 
the fame import as if one fhould lay Cornucopia. 
In this book the following ftory is related of De- 
mofthenes the qrator, and Lais the courtezan 
“ Lais,” fays he, “ of Corinth, by the elegance 
and beauty of her perfon, obtained a prodigious 
deal of money ■, and it was notorious that Ihe was 
vifited by men of wealth from all parts of Greece; 
but no one was admitted who did not give her the 
fum Ihe demanded 1 , which, indeed, was extrava- 

I 

• Sotion.]— This philofopher lived in the time of Tiberius, 
and was preceptor to Seneca, by whom he is refpe&fully men- 
lioned. 

* Horn of Amatthta ."]—See the Author’s preface. 

3 She demanded. ]—At the doors of the apartments inhabited 
by courtezans, were infcribed their names, and the fum that was 
expected. This we learn from Juvenal, Petromus, Src. The 
fum here demanded .by Lais of Demofthenes is alked, for the 
lame purpofe, of a young man in Plautus : 

“ Alias me pofcit pro ilia triginta minas 
Alias talentum magnum, neque quicquam qoeo 
■diqni bonique ab eo impetrare.” 

D t gant 
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gant enough. Hence, he remarked, arofe that pro¬ 
verb lo common in Greece, It is not for every 
man to fail to Corinth * ■, that is, it was abfiird for 
any man to vifit Lais at Corinth, who was unable to 
give what fhe required. This woman was pri¬ 
vately vifited by Demofthenes, who defired her 
favours. But Lais afked a thoufand drachm*, or 
a talent; this is, in our money, equal to a hun¬ 
dred thoufand fefterces. Demofthenes, ftruck with 
the petulance of the woman, and alarmed at the 
greatnefs of the fum, turned back ; and as he was 
leaving her, faid, “ I buy not repentance fo dear.” 
But the Greek words he is reported to have ufed 
are more pointed : “ I buy not repentance at a 
thoufand drachm*.” 

* 9 'o Ctrnih .]—This proverb is alfo explained another way i 
The feas in the vicinity of Corinth were of very difficult navi¬ 
gation ; therefore it was neither eafy, nor always fafe, to make 
the harbour of Corinth. The explanation, neverthelefs, which 
is here given by Gellins, is more plaufible, and more generally 
accepted. Corinth was always famous for its luxury and licen- 
tioufnefs; and a thoufand nymphs of pleafure, confecrated to the 
fervice of the Corinthian Venus, could hardly fail of attracting 
a concourfe of idle and voluptuous (Hangers. Horace feems to 
adopt the latter explanation here given : 

*« Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum ; 

Seditqui timuit ne non fuccedeiet.” 

F.'rafmus, alfo, in his account of this proverbial expreffion, quotes 
fome lines reflefling on Corinthian voluptuoufnefs; which, fays 
he, I would tranflate, if they were but as mode ft as they are 
elegant. 


Chap, 
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Chap. IX. 

The cuftom and difcipline of the Pythagoreanfchool, with 
the time fixed for their Jpeaking and being filent. 

T H E order and method which Pythagoras ' 
obferved, and afterwards thofe who {ucceedcd 
him, in the admiffion and inftruftion of difciples, is 
feid to have been this:—Firft of all, the youths 
who offered themfelves for his inftru&ion he phy- 
fiognomized *, which word means to judge of the 
manners and dilpofitions of men, by forming a con¬ 
jecture from the call of their face and countenance, 
and from the general form and manner of the out¬ 
ward perfon. Then he, whom he had thus ex¬ 
amined and approved, was immediately admitted 
to his difcipline, and, for a certain time, was en- 

* Pythagoras .]—Every thing of importance concerning Py¬ 
thagoras, his life, his difcipline, and his fyitem, the reader wiB 
find collefled and arranged with great perfpicuity in Enfield's 
Hiftory of Philofophy, to which, once for all, I refer for fuch 
farther explanation on the fubjefl matter of this chapter as may 
be entertaining or neceffary. 

* Phyfiognomixtd .]—That a fludy like that of phyfiognomy, 
which reds on no bails, which every man’s obiervation knows 
to be delnfive, and which in no reipeft conduces to the advan¬ 
tage or happinefs of mankind, fhould have employed the learned 
and the wife of ancient and modem times, is a (Inking proof of 
human infirmity. The mod ancient writer on this fubjeft is 
Ariftotle; of more modern times, Baptifta Porta was the man 
who mod excited attention ; and, at the prefent period, Lavatef 
has exercifed great ingenuity on the fubje£t: all have had their’ 
admirers. 

d 3 
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joined filence ’; the period was not the fame to all, 
but it varied according to his opinion of their ta¬ 
lents. He who obferved filence, heard what was 
laid by others; but was not fuffered to enquire, if 
he happened not to underftand, nor to make re¬ 
marks on what he heard. No one was filent for a 
lels Ipace than two years + , in which procefs of being 
filent, and of hearing, the difciples were called 
bearers. But when they had learned what is of all 
things the moft difficult, to be filent and to hear, 
and were inftrufted in the art called the bolding the 
tongue, they were then permitted to fpeak, to afk 
queftions, to write down what they heard, and to 
communicate their own opinions. In this ftage 
they were called mathematicians, from the fciences 
which they were then beginning to learn and reflect 
upon; for the ancient Greeks called geometry, 
gnomonics % mufic, and the other profounder fci¬ 
ences, mathematics. But the common people call 
thofe mathematicians, who, to ufe a national word, 
lhould be named Chaldaeans 

After 

4 Si fence .arious motives have been afligned for the 
filence which Pythagoras enjoined his difciples at their initia¬ 
tion, Jt might pollibly, fays Enfield, from Bruckcr, be of great 
ufe to them ; ai.d it was certainly a judicious expedient with 
refpedl to himfclf, as it reftrained impertinent curiofity, and pre¬ 
vented every inconvenience of contradiction. 

+ T‘ZU>jears .]-~~‘The period of this probation varied from 
two to five years. 

5 Gnomonus .]—The art of dialling, the invention of which 
is by fome given to Anaximander, by others to Anaximenes the 
Milefian. 

• Chaldeans .]—The Chaldaeans were paiticularly remark¬ 
able for their itudy of the abllrule fciences. 1 he term Char* 

d«canr> 
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After being initiated in thefe iciences, they pro¬ 
ceeded *o ftudy the formation of the world, and 
the primary principles of nature : they were then 
called theories. 

When my friend Taurus 7 had related thefe 
things concerning Pythagoras: “ But at this day,” he 
continued, “ they who precipitately, and with un- 
waflied feet s , follow the philofophers, are not fatif- 
fied with being averfe to meditation, and ignorant 
of mufic and geometry, but mull: themfelves im- 
pofe the laws by which they are to be taught. One 
fays, “ Teach me this firft.” Another exclaims, 
“ I would learn this thing, but not that.” A third 
is eager to begin with the fympofmm of Plato, on 
account of the lieentioufnds of Alcibiades; an- 

dccans was applied contemptuously, in an appropriate fenfe, 
to the t-ibe of ailrologers and fortune-tellers which iufefted 
Punte in its fplendour. See Juvenal, Sat. vi.— 

“ Chaldx'ii led major erit f.ducia: quicquid 
Dixerit aftrologus, credant a fonte relatum 
Ammonis.” 

T 7ar/nu .]—Taurus was a Phoenician philofopher, who lived 
in the time of Antoninus Pius, and wrote, according to Suidas, 
on the different dogmas of Plato and Ariilotle. He is again 
mentioned by Gellius, Bool: VI. c. x: r. as tlie author of Coin - 
mental its on the Georgies of Plato.— Grcmviits. 

1 L u -.vijbcd /i'f,'.]— 1 This is a proverbial expreffion, borrowed 
from the Greek, Tract. ayx@ximt, which has its origin in 

religious ceremony, in which no one could bear a part without 
flrll wafhing. Hence it was applied generally to the undei- 
taking any thing of importance without becoming care and cau¬ 
tion. In the place before it means that they rafhly become the 
followers of philofophers, without being prepared by previous 
difeipiine. With unwanted hands was a proveib alio of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, and pf limilar import. 
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other with the Phasdrus, on account of the oration 
ofLyfias. Nay, by Jupiter, there are fome who 
defire to read Plato, not to improve in morals, but 
to obtain a gracefulnefs of ftyle and language; not 
to become more modeft, but more witty.” This is 
what Taurus ufed to remark, comparing thefe 
modem followers of the philofophers with the old 
Pythagoreans. But neither mull this be omitted, 
that all, without exception, who were admitted by 
Pythagoras into his fociety and difcipline, produced 
whatever effects or money they poffeffed for the 
common u fe; and an inleparable fociety was form¬ 
ed, as if it had been that fort of co-heirlhip which is 
rightly expreffed by the terms hereto non cito 9 . 

9 HerSo non cito.]— For this exprefiion we have no correfpon- 
dent term in Englilh. It was an old law phrafe; and we find, 
in the twelve tables, erftum citum ufed to fignify an equable 
divifion of property amongft heirs. See Hcineccius and Salma- 
fius in Solinum, as well as Cicero de Orat. c. lvi. Conlequently, 
her (Sum non citum mud mean a co-heirlhip, the property of which 
was not divifihle, which was precifely the cafe with the old Pytha¬ 
goreans. On their entrance into the fociety, the individuals added 
their property, without referve, to,the public fund, becoming co¬ 
heirs or co-partners with the reft in the common flock. But in 
cafe of difpute or difguft, no individual could infill on having Ids 
property rellpred, or claim any portion of the whole. We do 
indeed find, that if any member found himfelf, on experience, 
unable or unwilling to go through the whole pvocefs of the Py¬ 
thagorean difcipline, it was ufual to reftorc him a double por¬ 
tion; but this was an ail of voluntary liberality, the motive of 
which was probably to convince the world of the difinterelled 
nature of the feet. Upon this fubjedl of the community of 
goods which prevailed amongft the Pythagoreans, every necef- 
lary information may be found in the Life of Pythagoras by 
Laertius, and in Jamblichus dc Mylleriis.^ 


Chap.. 
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Chap. X. 

c ihe words of Favorinus > addreffed to a youth who 
afftfled an old and obfolete mode of fpeaking. 

F A V O RIN U S ' the philofopher thus addreficd 
a young man, who was excefiively fond of 
old words, and of introducing antiquated and out 
of the way phrafes in his common and daily con- 
verfation. 

“ Curius, Fabricius, and Coruncanius *, our coun- 
trymen, of very remote times, and the three Ho- 
ratian brothers, ftill older than thefe, talked with 
their friends plainly and pcrlpicuoufly, nor did 
they ufe the words of the Arunci, the Sicani, or 
Pelafgi, who were faid to have been the firft inha¬ 
bitants of Italy, but the language of their own 
times: but you, as if you were now converting 
with the mother of Evander, ufe a language which, 

* Favorinus .]—For an account of this philofopher, fee notes 
to Chap. III. 

* Curius, Fabricius, and Coruncanius .]-—The two former of 
thefe were very celebrated chara&ers in Roman hillory. Cu¬ 
rius expelled Pyrrhus from Italy, and rendered his name im¬ 
mortal by the dignified fimplicity with which he refufed that 
monarch’s prefents. Fabricius alfo was general againll Pyrr¬ 
hus j and when the king’s phyfician made an offer to poifon his 
mailer, the Roman fent him back in chains to the tyrant. Ci¬ 
cero draws a parallel betwixt this Fabricius and Arillides the 
Athenian. Coruncanius was a celebrated orator, and raifed 
from a mean lituation to the dignity of Pontifex Maximus. 

9 for 
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for many years, has been out of date, unwilling 
that any one fhould know or comprehend what 
you mean. Why not then be filent, that you may 
fully obtain your purpofe ? But you are fond of 
antiquity you fay, bccaufe it is ingenuous, good, 
temperate, and modeft. Imitate then the ancients 
in your life, but fpeak the language of the mo¬ 
derns, and have always impreffed on your memory 
and heart, what C. Csfar*, a man of extraordinary 
genius and prudence, has written in his firft book 
on Analogy—Avoid every unufual word as you 
would a rock.” 

1 Antiquity . J ■—This childifh fondnefs for antiquity, without 
tafte and without reafpn, is finely ridiculed by Horace, in his 
epiftleto Auguftus. 

“ Carter* ncquaquam fimili ratione modoque 
AEftimat, et nifi qux terris fccreta tuifque, 

Temporibus defun&a videt, faftidit et odit.” 

Moll happily imitated by Pope, 

“ Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old i 
Jt is the ruft we value, not the gold. 

Chaucer’s word ribaldry is learn’d by rote. 

And beallly Skelton heads of houfes quote: 

One likes no language but the Fairy Queen, 

A Scot will fight for Chrift’s Kirk o’ th’ Green, 

And each true Briton is to Ben fo civil. 

He fwears the Mufcs met him at the Devil.” 

* C. C<tfar.~\ —This was ] ulius Ctefar, whofe work on the fub- 
je£l here mentioned is praifed by Cicero in his Brutus. We 
have the names alfo of various other works which have not 
come down to us.—A Trcatife on Divination, fome orations, 
two books on Analogy, and fomething againll Cato. He wrote 
alfo fome poems. 


Chat. 
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Chap. XI. 

Thucydides, the celebrated hifiorian, affirms that the 
Spartans ujed not a trumpet but pipes in their 
army. His -words upon theJubjeEl. Herodotus re¬ 
lates, that king Halyattes had muficians always in 
readinefs. Likewije Jome remarks upon the pitch- 
pipe of Caius Gracchus. 

T hucydides, themoft iiiuftnous of the 

Greek hiftorians, relates of the Lacedsemo- 
nians, who were great warriors, that they did not 
ufe, as fignals in battle, horns or trumpets', but 
flutes *. This was not done in conformity to any 

religious 

* Horns or trumpets ."]—Cornuum tubarumve. The origin of 
tliefe words is explained by the words themfelves. The horns, 
though in fucceeding times made of brafs, were originally the 
fimple horns of cattle. What I have tranilated trumpet was, 
in diftinftion from the horn, a ftraight tube. The performers on 
each were diftinguiihed by the names of cornicines and tubicines. 
Both thefe inflruments, with very little variation, perhaps, with 
refpeft to their form, continue in ufe at this day. 

* Flutes.]—\ was in doubt what word to ufe in this place, 
flute or fife. In modern language, the fife is the martial inftru- 
ment. We have good authority for either exprelfion. See 
Milton, Book I. Paradife Loft. 

“ Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and foft recorder.” 


It 
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religious rite or prejudice, or that the fpirits might 
be roufed or elevated, which is effected by horns 
and trumpets 3 ; but on the contrary, that they 
might be calmer and more deliberate, which is ac- 
complifhed by the fkill of the flute-player. They 
thought, that in attacking the enemy, and when 
engagements firfi: began, nothing more promoted 
fecurity or valour than their being reftrained from 
too daring excefies by founds of fofter harmony. 
When therefore the ranks were drawn up + , placed 

in 

It feems to me probable, that in this paffage Milton had in 
mind this Lacedemonian cuflom. 

See alfo Collins’s Ode to Liberty. 

“ Who (hall awake the Spartan fife. 

And call in folemn founds to life 
Thofe youths, &c.” 

’ J'rumpen .]—The exprcfllon in the original is not tulwr, 
but litui. What the prccife difference was is not ealy to fay : 
much concerning thefe inftruments may be found in Montfaucon; 
and that they were diftinft both from cornua and tuba?, is prov¬ 
ed by the paflage before us, and various others in ancient wri¬ 
ters. See Horace. 

“ Multos callra juvant, et lituo tub* 

Permiftus fonitus.” 

* Drawn ufi.] —Procinfhe, literally girt up. See the word 
thus ufed in Horace: 

“ Hoc iter ignavi divifimus, altius ac nos 
PrrtcinSi;, unum.” 

The drels of the Romans and of the Orientals in all times was 
exceedingly inconvenient for labour, or exertions of any kind : 
therefore they who travelled girded up, if we may fo fay, 

their 
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in array, and ready to engage, the flute-players, dif¬ 
ferently difpofed along the lines, began. By this 
foothing, delightful, and folemn melody, and a 
fort of difcipline, as it were, of military mufic, the 
impetuoflty of the foldiers was checked, and they 
were prevented from rufhing irregularly from their 
ranks. But let us cite this eminent writer’s own words, 
important both from their dignity and truth. 

“ After this the attack began. The Argives 
and their allies rufhed forwards with eagernels and 
rage. The Lacedaemonians advanced flowly to the 
found of flutes, the numerous players on which were 
difpofed at regular intervals. This was not from 
any fuperftition, but that marching embodied and 
in unifon, their ranks might not be broken, which 
is ufually done when great armies attack each 
other.” 

The Cretans alfo, as is reported, advanced to 
battle tempering and regulating their pace to the 
found of the lyre ! . But Halyattes, king of Lydia, 

agreeably 

their loofe tunics ; and it is not improbable but that foldiers, 
when about to engage, or on a inarch, did the fame. From this 
cuftom Harmer, in his Obfervations on Paffages of Scripture, 
takes occafion ingenioufly to explain the phrafe of " girding 
the loins.” “ They that travel on foot,” fays he, " are obliged 
to fallen their garments at a greater height from their feet 
than they are wont to do at other times.” This is what fome 
have underllood to be meant by girding their loins, not limply 
their having girdles about them, but the wearing their gar¬ 
ments at a greater height than ufual. 

* The lyre. ]—In the original cithara; but the words lyra and 
cithara feem to have been ufed promifeuoufly. See Athemeus, 
lib xiv. 1 have remarked, in my notes to Herodotus, that the 
, citharaidus 
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agreeably to the cuftom of Barbarian luxury, when 
he made war on the Milcfians, as Herodotus in 
his hiftory relates, had in his army, as well for 
military fervice as for the entertainment of his vo¬ 
luptuous companions, performers on the different 
paftoral inftruments, and female players on the 
flute ®. WhiUl Homer reprefents the Greeks as 
engaging the enemy, not to the found of pipes or 
flutes, but in filence 7 , with a firm exertion of mind 
and valour. 

“ But 


citharaedus and cithariftes, both players on the cithara or lyre, 
were to be thus diftinguilhed—the former accompanied his 
inftrument with his voice, the latter did not. I (hould have 
remarked, at the proceeding paflage, concerning the Cretans, 
that their military difeipline was borrowed from the Laced*, 
monians, and that they were the inventors of the military or 
Pyrrhic dance. 

* Female plajere on the flute .]—See Herodotus, Book I. 
Chap. xvii. 

t In filence.']—Homer, in the paflage which precedes the one. 
here quoted, reprefents the Trojans as rulhing in a tumultuou 
ardour and clamour to battle. 

“ With lhouts the Trojans, rulhing from afar. 

Proclaim their motions, and provok’d the war.’* 

Pope. 

Homer’s words literally tranflated are, 

" But the Trojans, when they were marihalled by their lead¬ 
ers, advanced with tumult and ihout like birds.’’ 

Mr. Cowper’s verfion is lels faulty, but ftill not literal 
enough. 

“ Now marlhail’d all beneath their feveral chiefs. 

With dcaf'nittg lhouts, and with the clang of eerms. 

The hoft of Troy advanc’d.” 

It 
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“ But filent, breathing rage, refolv’d and fkill’d 
By mutual aids to fix a doubtful field. 

Swift march the Greeks.” 

What then means that moft violent clamour of the 
Roman troops, with which, according to our writers 
of annals, they were accuftomed to fhout when they 
engaged ? Was this to oppofe fb wife a form of 
ancient difcipline, or is a flow and filent pace eli¬ 
gible, when advancing to attack an enemy feen 
at a confiderable diftance ? or when they come 
to blows, is the enemy then at hand at the fame 
time to be repelled by force, and terrified by 
clamour ? 

But this Lacedsemonian flute-playing brings to 
mind that oratorical flute which is faid to have 
been played before Caius Gracchus, and to have 
modulated his tones when fpeaking to the people. 
But the vulgar opinion is undoubtedly falfe, that 
when he was fpeaking a perfon flood behind him 
playing on the flute, and by his various tones fome- 
times reprefflng, fometimes animating his voice 
and aft ion. For, what could be more abfurd than 
that a piper Ihould play to Gracchus when lpeak- 

It was the cuflom of the Romans to clang their arms together 
when advancing to the attack ; but Homer fays no fuch thing 
of the Trojans. Milton, in imitation of the Greek poet’s de- 
fcription of his countrymen’s order of battle, thus defcribes the 
fallen angels. 

“ Thus they. 

Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 

Mov’d on in filence to foft pipes.” 

ing. 
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mg, as if he had been a dancing mimic 8 , differ¬ 
ent meafures, tunes, and times ? They whofe re¬ 
lation is of the bell authority affirm, that a man 
flood concealed amongft his auditors, who, from 
a fmall flute, breathed at intervals a deeper tone to 
check and foften the harflmefs of his voice. It is 
not, as I think, to be imagined, that the ardour 
and impetuofity which was inftinftive and natural 
to Gracchus, required any external impulfe. Ci¬ 
cero, however, is of opinion, that Gracchus ufed 
this flute-player for both purpofes, that by tunes 
occafionally fweet or elevated, his ftyle, when low 
or dry, might be animated, when harfh or impetu- 
tuous might be reprefied. Thcfe are Cicero’s 
words : 

“ Therefore this fame Gracchus, as you may 
know, Catalus, from Licinius your client 9 , who 

is 

* Mimic.] —Plauipes. In the comedies, when the chorus 
went off the ftage, they were fucceeded by a fort of aftors, 
who diverted the audience for fome time with apifh poflures 
and antic dances. They were not mafked, but had their 
faces fmeared over with foot, and dreffed themfelves in lamb- 
ikins. They wore garlands of ivy, and carried bafkets full of 
herbs and flowers to the honour of Bacchus. They afled al¬ 
ways barefoot, aud were thence called Planipedes.— Kernel. 

* Client .]—No word has varied more from its original ac¬ 
ceptation than this. It is derived from celebro. It con- 
ilituted no fmall part of the magnificence of the great men of 
ancient Rome to be courted as patrons, that is, to have in 
their trains : (for they were attended by them whenever they 
appeared in public) a number of ftrangers, or young men of 
rank, to whom, in return for this mark of refpefl and homage, 
they communicated inilruftion, or extended their countenance 

and 
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is a man of learning, had always, when he was 
Ipeaking, a fltilful flave Handing fecretly behind 
him with an ivory flute '°, who, as occafi v re¬ 
quired, breathed a note, to roufe him if languid^ 
or call him back if too harfh.” 

With rdpedt to this cuftom of advancing to 
battle to the found of flutes, we learn from Arif- 
totle ”, in . his Book of Problems, that it was in¬ 
troduced by the Lacedemonians, in order to make 
the confidence and ardour of their troops more con- 
fpicuous, and more efFedtually tried. Cowardice 
and fear, he obferves, is perfectly incompatible with 
fuch a mode ofattack, whilft the mean and daftardly, 
necefiarily lhrink from what is fo noble and intre¬ 
pid. I have fubjoined a few words from Ariftotle 
on this fubjedt. 

“ Why, when about to engage, did they march 
to the found of the flute ?—That they might diftin- 
guifh thofe, who behaved like cowards.” 

and protection. The particular claim thefe clients were fup- 
pofed to have on their patrons, is accurately defined by our 
author, in the thirteenth Chapter of the fifth Book, to which the 
reader is referred. Virgil is called by Horace juvonum No- 
bilium Cliens, in allufibn to the particular patronage which was 
extended to the poet by the nephews of Auguftus. It is need- 
lefs to add how different a meaning the word now bears. 

*° Injury jluU.J —Much is proved from this incidental men¬ 
tion of a flute of ivory. Amongft other things it appear# 
that in the time of this Gracchus, both the fcicnce of mufic 
and the mechanic arts muff have made no inconfiderable 
progrefs. 

11 From Arifioth. ]—Gronovius informs us, that he was ne¬ 
ver able to find the paflage here quoted in 

Vo l . I. E Chap. 
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Chap. XII. 

At what age, from what rank, with what ceremonies , 
oaths , and title, a Feftal virgin is admitted ly the 
Pontifex Maximus, and how Jhe pajfes her novi¬ 
ciate. ’That , as Labeo affirms, neither doth Jhe 

inherit by law the prjfeffions of any one who dies 
intejlate , nor doth any one inherit from her, dying 
without a will . 

T HE writers on the fubjeft of taking 1 a Veftai 
virgin, of whom Labeo Antiftius is the moil 
elaborate, have afferted, that no one could be 
taken who was lefs than fix, or more than ten 

years 

' Taking .]—This word may, to an Englifh reader, at firlt 
appear inelegant and improper ; but it feems ealily juftified by 
the explanation which follows in the latter part of the chap¬ 
ter. “The high prieft,” fays our author, « took away the 
virgin from her parents, as a captive is taken in war;” that 
is, with feeming violence; not unlike the fenfb in. which Ho¬ 
race ufoi the word capio. 

“ Gracia capta ferum vidlorem cepit.” 

The word take, in Englifh, is ufed in a variety of fignifica- 
cations, apparently very remote from each other. Do you 
take me? is ufed for Do you underftand me? It is ufed 
by Shakefpeare in a Hill more lingular fenfe. Lear's exe¬ 
cration againfl his daughter, has this ftrong expreifion. 

“ Strike her young bones, 

Ve taking airs, with lamenefs,” 


Ihave 
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years old. Neither could Ihe be taken unlefs both 
her father and mother were alive, if Ihe had any 
defeat of voice or hearing, or indeed any perfonal 
blemifh i , or if Jhe herfelf or father had been made 
free; or if under the protection of her grandfather, 
her father being alive j if one or both of her pa¬ 
rents were in actual lervitude, or employed in mean 
occupations ’. She whofe filler was in this charac¬ 
ter might plead exemption, as might lhe whole 
father was flamen + , augur, one of the fifteen who 

had 

I have with fomc diligence examined Middleton’s Letter from 
Rome, with the expectation of finding the ftriking fimilitude 
pointed out betwixt the initiation of a Veftal virgin and the 
ceremony of taking the veil, as obferved in Roman Catholic 
countries. They undoubtedly, in many refpefts, bear a flrong 
refemblance. It may not be improper to add, that the word 
‘virgines was ufed by the belt Latin writers, to fignify the 
Veiial virgins, without the addition of Veftales. It would far 
exceed the limits of a note, to point out the various particu¬ 
lars of the mode of life, the duties, and the privileges of a 
Vellal virgin, together with the horrible puniftunent to which, 
in cafe of any failure of chaftity, (he was condemned. The 
curious reader may find, in a tract of Lipfius, an elaborate 
difeuflionof all that this fnbjedl involves. Part of their employ¬ 
ment was to keep up a perpetual fire in the temple of Vella; 
and it is well known that this has been, and perhaps ftill is, ob¬ 
ferved in various Catholic countries, in honour of the Virgin. 

* Perfonal blemijb .~\—The fame reitriftion, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, was obferved in the eleflion of augurs. 

1 Mean occupations .^—This expreliion extended, without li¬ 
mitation, to all artizans and mechanics ; to all, indeed, without 
exception, who were not amongft the higher orders of fena- 
tors and knights. 

♦ Flamen, &c.] — There were three flamens; one of Ju- 

E 2 piter. 
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had care of the facred books, or one of the levcn- 
teen who regulated the facred feafts, or a priefl of 
Mars. Exemption was alio granted to her who 
was betrothed to a pontiff s , and to die daughter of 
the facred trumpeter''. Capito Ateius has alfo ob- 
ferved, that the daughter of a man was ineligible 
who had no eftablifhment in Italy, and that his 
daughter might be excufed who had three children. 
But as foon as a Veftal virgin is taken, conduced to 
the veftibule of Vefta, and delivered to the pon¬ 
tiffs, fhe is from that moment removed from her fa¬ 
ther’s authority, without any form of emancipation 7 , 

or 

piter, one of Mars, and one of Quirinus. Here alfo it may 
be proper to inform the Englifh reader, that there were fix 
Veftal virgins, fifteen augurs, fifteen keepers of the facred or 
Sybilline books, feven epulos, “ who,” to ufe the words of 
Gibbon, " prepared the table of the gods, conduced the 
folemn proceflion, and regulated the ceremonies of the an¬ 
nual feftival.” 

3 Pontiff .']—There was a college of pontiffs or high priefts, 
which confifted of fifteen. 

* Sacred trumpeter .]—A long chapter in Cenforinus de die 
Natali, informs us of the great efteem in which thefe perfon- 
ages were held; Their prefence was indifpenfable at every 
fupplication and triumph : their importance is enforced and 
their privileges explained, by Livy; Valerius Maximus, 1. ii. 
c. 5 ; Pliny, &c. 

7 Emancipation .]—This was an old law term. The par¬ 
ticular fenfe of it, in this and every other inftance, may be 
found in Heineccius Antiquitates Romanic. The old Roman 
laws gave the father unlimited power over his children: he 
might put them to death, or he might fell them as flaves. 
The ceremony, therefore, by which the parent refigned the 

authority 
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or lofs of rank 8 , and has alfo the right of mak¬ 
ing her will. No more ancient records remain, 
concerning the form and ceremony of taking a vir¬ 
gin, except that the firft virgin was taken by king 
Numa. But we find a Papian law, which provides, 
that at the will of the fupreme pontiff twenty virgins 
fhould be chofen from the people, that thefe fhould 
draw lots in the public affembly, and that the 
fupreme pontiff might take her whofe lot it was, 
to become the lervant of Vefta. But this drawing 
of lots by the Papian law does not now feem ne- 
ceffary ; for if any perfon of ingenuous birth goes 
to the pontiff and offers his daughter 9 for this mi- 
niftery, if fhe may be accepted without any viola¬ 
tion of what the ceremonies of religion enjoin, the 
fenate difpenfes with the Papian law. Moreover, 
a virgin is faid to be taken, becaufe fhe is taken 

authority which the laws gave him <5ver his child, was called 
emancipation, of which there were three forms. 

* Lofs of rank .]—This alfo was a law term, and is not ex¬ 
plained by Heineccius. The expreffion “ caput non habere” 
was applied to Haves, foreigners, and others, of whom it was 
not the duty of the cenfor to take notice. This office, firft 
inftituted by Servius Tuilus, divided the people into different 
ranks, according to their fortunes, and did not omit to notice 
their moral character and conduft. Tlius every one was liable 
to be degraded from his rank, or entirely to forfeit his claim to 
every diftinflion, on commiffion of certain crimes. In the paf- 
fage before ns we are exprefsly informed, that the Veftal vir¬ 
gin fuffered no change with refpeft to rank from this change 
in her relative fituation. 

* Offers bis daughter .]—According to Suetonius, both theft: 
cuftoms were in ufe in the time of Auguftus. 

E 3 by 
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by the hand of the high prieft, from that parent 
under whofe authority Ihe is, and led 'away as a 
captive in war. In the firft book of Fabius Piftor, 
we have the form of words which the fupreme pon¬ 
tiff is to repeat when he takes a virgin. It is 
this: 

“I take thee, beloved, as a prieftefs ofVefta, 
to perform religious fervice, to difeharge thofe 
duties with refpeft to the whole body of the Ro¬ 
man people, which the law moft wifely requires of 
a prierteis of Vefta.” Many are of opinion, that the 
term taken was applied only to a virgin; but the 
flamines diales, the high priefts and the augurs *°, 
vfere alfo faid to be taken. Lucius Sylla, in his fe- 
cond book of Commentaries, writes thus —“ Pub¬ 
lius Cornelius, who firft had the cognomen “ of 
Sylla, was taken as flamen dialis.” 

Marcus Cato, when he accufed Servius Galba, 
faid of the Lufitani **: 

10 Augurs.]— The augurate was elteemed of fuch high dig¬ 
nity, that, to me the words of Mr. Gibbon, the Romans, af¬ 
ter their confulihips and triumphs, eagerly afpired to it. 
Cicero confeffed, that the augurate was the fupreme objeft 
of his willies. Pliny was proud to tread in the footfteps of 
Cicero.— Gibbon, 

Cognomen.]— The -Romans had the nomen, the pr*- 
nomen, the agnomen, and the cognomen. The nomen was tho 
family name, as Julius ; the prasnomen anfwered to our Chrif- 
tian name, as Caius J ulius; the cognomen was the third name, 
added from fome incidental circumllance, Caius Julius Ctefar, 
Marcus TuPius Cicero; the agnomen was an honourable ad-- 
dition, as Africanus, Magnus, Julius, &c. 

1* Lift an i .]—Lu Crania was a province of Spun. 


“Yet 
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“ Yet they fay that they wifhed to revolt. I at 
this time wifh perfefUy to underhand the laws 
of the high priefthood; but lhall I for this reafon be 
taken as high prieft ? If I wifh perfe&ly to under¬ 
ftand the laws of the college of augurs, will any one 
for that reafon take me as augur ?” 

It is alfo faid in thofe commentaries of Labeo, 
which he wrote on the twelve tables : 

“ No Veftal virgin can be heirefs to any inteftate 
perlbn of either iex. Such effefts are faid to be¬ 
long to the public. It is enquired by what right 
this is done ?” When taken fhe is called amata, 
or beloved, by the high prieft; becaufe Amata is 
faid to have been the name of her who was fijrft 
taken. 
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Chap. XIII. 

It is a queftion in philofophy, whether, when a com¬ 
mand is impofed, it he more proper JcrupulcuJly to 
ohjerve it, or Jometimes to deviate from it, in hopes 
that the deviation may he advantageous to the per- 
frn who mpofes the command. Different opinions 
upon that ± ueft ion. 

I T has been a fubjeft of enquiry in the eftiroa- 
tion formed and judgment palled on offices * 
which are undertaken, called by philofophers in 
Greek xoSirxovTD, whether, an office being given 
you, and what you are to do clearly defined, you 
may be allowed to depart from this, if by fo doing 
the affair fhall promife a more fortunate iffue, with 
refpeft to the advantage of the perfon employing 
you ? The quefuon is doubtful; and difereet peo¬ 
ple have dete; mined each way. There are not a few 
who, having decidedly fixed their opinion, that a 
matter being once reflected upon, and determined 
by him whofe bufinefs and concern it might be, 
this could by ro means be departed from, although 
fome unexpected event might promife a more for¬ 
tunate iffue, left, if their hopes ffiould be difap- 
pointed, the fault of difobedience be incurred, 

* Offices .]—It maybe necefiary to inform the Eng'ifh reader, 
that the Latins, fmcc tile time of Cicero, ufed the word offices 
for ail moral duties. 

*K.a8s»o»T«.] —Thofe things which are proper. 

§ 


and, 
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and a penalty, not to be deprecated. If accident¬ 
ally the thing fhould have turned out better, the 
gods indeed are to be thanked; but an example 
fhould feem to be introduced, by which councils 
carefully refolved upon, fhould be corrupted, the 
obligation of a truft being broken. Others have 
thought, that the inconvenience to be apprehend¬ 
ed from the affair’s being done contrary to what 
had been commanded, fhould firft be weighed 
with the advantages expefted; and if the former 
appeared comparatively light and trifling, and the 
advantage greater and more important from a 
well-grounded expectation, then the command 
might be departed from, left a providential op¬ 
portunity of fuccefsful enterprize fhould be palled 
by: Nor did they think the example of difobe- 
dience at all to be feared, if fimilar reafons could 
not be urged ; but they thought that a particular 
regard fhould be paid to the genius and difpofition 
of the perfon whofe office was undertaken, left 
he fhould prove ferocious, without fenfibility, 
unimpreffive and implacable, as were Poftumus 5 
and Manlius. If fuch matters were to be reckon¬ 
ed 

a Pcjlumus .]—The Roman hiftory, with refpedl to the men 
here alluded to, is involved in fome ccntradidtion. Valerius 
Maximus informs us, that in the war againft the Federati, 
Poftumus Tubertus ordered his fon to be put to death, becaufe, 
though viftorious, he had advanced to attack the enemy with¬ 
out his father’s command. Livy relates the fame fait of Man¬ 
lius Torquatus; whilft Gellius, in the chapter before us, refers 
apparently the fame fait to both perfonages. “ It was an in¬ 
flexible maxim of Roman difcipline,” fays Mr. Gibbon, “ that 

a good 
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ed with, they were of opinion that the command 
ftiould be rigoroufly fulfilled. I think that the 
propofition concerning obedience to fuch kind 
of orders will be more full and illuftrative, by 
adding the example of Publius Crafius Mutia- 
nus, a great and eminent character. This Crafius* 
is laid by Sempronius Afeliio 5 , and by many other 
Roman hiftorians, to have poflcfifed the three great- 
eft and moft obvious diftin&ions of profperity; 
that he was very rich, very eloquent, of the nobleft 
family, the moft eminent lawyer, and chief pon¬ 
tiff! This perfonage having when conful obtain¬ 
ed the province of Afia, prepared to beficge and 

a good foldier Ihould dread his officers far more than the ene¬ 
my.” Bat the Horn and rigid difcipiinc which it may be indif- 
penfably neccffary to preferve amongft foldiers in time of adluat 
fcrvice, hardly applies to the matter before us, if confidcred as 
a queftion of philofophy or of morals. That may be prudent 
and commendable in the execution of a civil office, or perform¬ 
ance of a confidential trail, in a (late oi 1‘ecurity and leifure, 
which would be unpardonable in the tumult of military fervice, 
where fuccel's mull depend upon promptitude of execution; 
which promptitude can only refult from minute and undeviat¬ 
ing obedience to the orders pf thofe jntrufted with com¬ 
mand. 

* This CraJJus. ]—There were very many of this name ; this 
Crafius flew himfelf to avoid falling into his enemies hands, in 
the civil fadtions of Marius and Sylla, and mull not be con¬ 
founded with Marcus Crafius, of whofe enormous wealth fuch 
wonderful ftories are related. 

* Stm/iroxius Afe!Uo .~\—This perfon is again mentioned by 
Gellius, B. II. c. xiii. He was an eminent hiflorian, and wrote 
an account of the Numantian war, at which he was prefent. He 
is relpcdtfully named by Dionvfius Hal- and by Macrobius, 
ps well as by Gellius. 


blockade 
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blockade the town of Leucas®, and wanted a ftrong 
sand large beam for a battering ram, to make a 
breach in the walls. He wrote to the chief archi¬ 
tect of the Elateans, friends and allies of the Ro¬ 
man people, to fend him the largeft of two mails 
which he had feen amongft them. The chief 
architect, difcovering for what purpoie the mail 
was wanted, did not fend the larger, as he was 
ordered, but the fmaller, which he thought the 
moil proper and convenient for a battering ram, 
as well as more portable. Craffus fent for him to 
his preience, afked him why he did not do as he 
was ordered; and, difregarding what he urged in 
excufe, commanded him to be dripped and ievere- 
ly flagellated.—He conceived that the authority of 
a commander was altogether rendered void and in- 
fignificant, if any one fhould conduCt himfelf with 
reipeCl to orders received, not with obiequious fide¬ 
lity, but from his own unfolicited opinion. 

® Lcucas.~\— Of this place frequent mention is made in the 
plaffic writers. It was a promontory in the jEgean, once an' 
ifland, but fo contiguous to the main land, that violent currents, 
accumulating fand and earth, gradually united them. It is 
flow named St. Maure, and belongs to the Turks. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XIV. 


Jhe words and aflions of Caius Fabricius, a man 
of great fame and high deferts , though of a low 
origin andf mall ejlate, when the Samnites offered 
to bribe him as a poor man. 


J ULIUS HYGINUS', in his fixth book of 
the Lives and A&ions of Illuftrious Men, 
fays, that ambafladors came from the Samnites to 
Caius Fabricius % the general of the Romans, and 
having recapitulated the many noble things which 
after peace was reftored, he had done with much 

generality 

* Julius Uyginus.] —This man wrote various works ; but cri¬ 
tics difpute about his proper name. He is called Heginus, 
Higenus, and Heginius. He is faid to have written commen¬ 
taries on the adtions of famous men, a tradt on a fubjedt fome- 
what fimilar, quoted by Gellius, B. X. c. xviii. as alfo an* 
other book on the cities of Italy, quoted by Scrvius. We have 
now extant of his a book of agronomy, as underftood by the 
ancients, and a fecond on mythological fables. 

* Caius Fabricius .']—Honourable mention is made of this 
perfonage and this fadt, by ancient and modern writers. Vir¬ 
gil* in his lixth book, commemorates him by the energetic ex- 
preffion of 

“ Parvoque potentem 

Fabricium.” 

Horace alludes to him when he fays, 

« Vivitur parvo bene, cui patemum 
Splendet in men& tenui falinum, 

Nec leves fomnos timor aut cupido, 

Sordidus aufert.” 


Claudian • 
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generality and kindnefs for the Samnites, they of¬ 
fered him a large fum of money, which they 
entreated him to accept for his own ufe. The - 
Samnites, they faid, were induced to do this from 
obferving, that many things were wanting, both 
with refpedt to the Iplendour of his houfe and his 
own maintenance, which were by no means fuit- 
able to his greatnefs 5 and proper dignity. Upon 
this, Fabricius moved his hands from his ears to his 
eyes *, thence to his noftrils, his mouth and his 
throat, afterwards to his middle, and thus anfwer- 
ed the ambafladors, that whilft he could reftrain 
and command all thofe members he had touched, 
he could want nothing; befides that, he could not 
accept money for which he had no ule, from thofe 
who he well knew wanted it. 

Claudian alfo fays, 

“ Pauper erat Curius cum regcs vinceret armis. 

Pauper Fabricius Pyrrhi cum fperneret aurum.” 

The poets alfo of our own courts have paid him the tribute he 
deferves. Thomfon calls him 

“ Fabricius, fcorner of all-conquering gold,” 

To multiply examples were unnecelfary. 

* Suitable to his greatnefs.']—The charafler and condufl of 
our own Andiew Marvel feems, in circumftances not very un¬ 
like, to have been influenced by a fpirit equally magnanimous. 
The lord treafurer was fcnt by Charles the Second, who loved 
Marvel’s perfon, and refpe&ed his manly qualities, to ofier 
him any office he might like, or any gratuity he might want. 
Marvel’s firm rcfufal of all favours difconcerted the courtier ; 
but as foon as he was departed. Marvel’s neceffities obliged 
him to borrow a guinea of an intimate friend. 

* From his eyes to his ears .]—The reader will hardly require 
to be informed, that this aftion of Fabricius alluded to his hav¬ 
ing ah entire command of his five fenies. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XV. 

How troublefome a vice is a futile and idle loquacity , 
and how often it has been jujlly cenfured by great 
and learned men. 

T HOSE light, trifling, and impertinent talk¬ 
ers, who, without having any folid matter, 
pour out volubly a torrent of words, have been well 
reprefented, as having, what they fay, produced in 
the mouth * not in the breaft: the tongue, they af¬ 
firm, ought not to be unreftrained and wanton, but 
moved and as it were governed by fprings fitted to 
it from the inmoft bofom. But of lbme it muft be 
obferved, that they fcatter about their words without 
any kind of judgment % and with fuch undaunted 
confidence, that when in the aft of fpeaking, they 
appear to know not that they fpeak. Homer, on 
the contrary, defcribes Ulyfles, a man of wifdom 
and eloquence, as fpeaking, not from his mouth 

1 In the mouth .']—This is in fact a Greek proverb, the li¬ 
teral purport of which is, words from the mouth, and was ap¬ 
plied to fuch who fpoke fine words without meaning. 

* Jny kind of judgment .]—Philippus Carolus, in his Animad- 
verfions on Gellius, remarks, that the people here defcribed 
refemble thofe - faid to be born in certain illands, where the 
inhabitant* have given them by nature two tongues and only 
one ear. Plutarch compares them to a portico at Olympia, 
famous for its echo, where any noife was feven times repeated. 
rt Loquacity,” fays he ," if Once touched, will repeat every thing 
ah infinite number of times.” 


but 
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but his breaft; confidering the aft of fpeaking to in¬ 
volve not only the found and modulation of the 
voice, but alfo the foundnefs of fentiments in¬ 
wardly conceived. He ingenioufly remarked, that 
the teeth prefented themfelves as a wall to keep in 
the petulance of the tongue ; that the temerity of 
fpeech fhould not only be refrained by the guard 
and vigilance of the mind, but hedged in as it were 
by certain centinels placed in the mouth. The 
words of Homer, alluded to above, are thefe: 

tc But when he poured forth his loud voice from 
his breaft.” 


Again, 

<c What word, my fon, has eicaped through the 
wall of your teeth ?” 

I have alfo added the words of Cicero, in which he 
expreffes his real and fevere diflike of foolifh and 
empty talking 5 . “ Whilft this is evident,” lays he, 

“ that neither his filence is to be commended, who, 
knowing a thing, is unable to explain it by words, 
nor his ignorance, who though wanting matter, 
abounds in words; yet if one of thefe mull: be pre¬ 
ferred, I would rather choofe knowledge without 
eloquence, than foolifh loquacity.” We find alfo 
thefe words in his firft book of an orator—“ For 
what is fo extravagant as the vain found of' words, 

* Empty talking .']—Shakcfpeare well deferibes a man who 
fays much, but little to the purpofe, as one who lays an infi¬ 
nite deal of nothing.—See Merchant of Venice. 


however 
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however excellent or elegant, without any guid¬ 
ance of lentiment or knowledge ?” 

But of all others Marcus Cato is one of the le- 
vSreft cenfurers of this fault j for in his oration which 
is entituled. Si fe Caelius Trib. Pleb. appellaffet— 
“ Whoever,” fays he, “ is feized with the difeafe of 
talking is never filent, as one in a lethargy is never 
tired of drinking and fleeping. If you do not 
come together when he orders you to be affem- 
bled, fo fond is he of fpealcing, that he will hire 
people to liften to him. You hear him, indeed, 
but do not attend to him; as in the cafe of a quack, 
his words are heard, but no one when lick en- 
trufts himfelf to his care.” 

The lame Cato, in this fame oration, reproach¬ 
ing this Caelius, a tribune, not only with his gar¬ 
rulity, but his infignificance, though filent— c< You 
may bribe him,” fays he, “ with a cruft of bread + , 
either to be filent or to fpeak.” 

Homer alfo, with great point, diftinguilhes 
Therfites as one who, of all others, was an “ im¬ 
moderate fpeaker without any judgment.” In an¬ 
other place he fays, “ that his torrent of vulgar 

4 Cruft of bgead.~\ —Similar to this is the expreffion in the 
book of Proverbs, viii. 21. 

“ To have refpeft of perfons is not good : for, for a piece of 
bread, that man will traitfgrefs.” 

See alfo Ezekiel, xiii. 19. 

*' And will ye pollute me among my people for handfuls of 
barley, and for pieces of bread r” 

Erafmus obferves, “ that the phrafe probably originates from 
the circumftance of holding out a piece of bread to a dog, when 
we want to foodie him to our purpofe.” 


words 
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Words ‘ refcmbled the unceaiing noifc of jackdaws. 
What elfe can he mean by upir^onrni txo\u* ? 

There is alfo a verfe of Eupolis # , remarkably 
pointed againft this fort of men —“ the greateft 
talker, but the feebleft fpeakerj” which our Sal. 
luft defiring to imitate, renders, “ talkative rather 
than eloquent.” 

For which reafon Hefiod, the moft fage of poets, 
fays, “ the tongue is not to be proftituted, but 
hoarded up as a treafure; and that it had moft effect 
when produced, if temperate, modeft, and cau. 
tious.” 

Thisexprelfion ofEpicharmus 7 , is alio pertinent: 

« Not 

• 

5 Torrent of vulgar i»ardt."\— Pope, from Homer, thus de* 
(cribes Therfites: 

« Therfites only clamour’d in the throng. 

Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue ; 

Aw’d by no fliame, by no refpefit confront'd, 

Jn fcandal bufy, i|> reproaches bold. 

With witty malice ftuclious to defame. 

Scorn all his joy, and laughter all bis aim.’' 

* Eupolis ]—was a celebrated writer of the ancient Greek eo* 
medy, and lived in the 28th Olympiad. He is honourably men* 
tioned by Quintilian and by Horace, who both rank him with 
Ariltophanes and C ratinus. He was a native of Athens. Some 
fay that Alcibiadee put him to death for writing a fittare againft 
him; and others, that he died in a fea-fight with the Laced*, 
monians. His fragments are to be found fcattered up and 
down in various ancient authors, and have bepn collected by 
Grotius. 

1 Epicharmus. ]—Reprefcnted by feme as a padre p£'Sjtt*cdfo» 
by others of Cos. It is generally belfoyeft, that under the 
auQiices of Hiero, he firft introduced comedy at Syrscufc. H# 

. Vol. I. F 
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“ Not qualified to fpeak, but unable to be filent .’ 1 
From which, indeed, this has been borrowed : 

,c Who being unable to fpeak, could not hold his 
tongue.” 

I have alfo heard Favorinus affirm, that thefe verfes 
of Euripides® : 

“ The end of unbridled words and ungoverned 
folly, muft be calamity,”—were not only to be ap¬ 
plied to thofe who faid what was impious or unlaw¬ 
ful, but might more particularly be faid of men 
prating foolifhly and immoderately; whofe tongue 
was fo laviffi and unbridled, as conftandy to be 
boiling over with an execrable filth of words. 
Which kind of men the Greeks ftigmatize by the 
moft happy expreffion of xaTayXu>mn» 9 . I have 
been informed by a learned man of his acquain¬ 
tance, that the illuftrious grammarian, Valerius 
Probus * , a fhort time before his death, altered the 

wrote poetry, philofophy, and medicine ; and to his works Plato 
and Ariftotle amongll the Greeks, and Plautus amongft the 
i.atins, were considerably indebted. His Comic Fragments are 
collected by Grotius. 

* Thefe •utrjh of EurtpiJts] —are thus rendered, by Mr. 
Wodhull: 

" To certain mifery the unbridled tongue. 

And frenzy’s lawlefs rage, at length muft lead.” 

» XaTayXfc'eeoi.]—Linguaccs, praters. 

10 Valerius Probusf\ —This eminent grammarian was a na¬ 
tive of Phoenicia, and flourifhed at Rome in the time of Nero. 
He is praifed by Suetonius, and again mentioned honourably 
by Gellius, in B. XVII. C. xviii. Such fragments as we have 
of his works are to be found in the colleftion of Pulchrius. 

phrgfe 
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phrafe of Salluft, “ enough of eloquence, but little 
Wiidom,” to “ enough of talking, but little wif- 
domaffirming, that Salluft fo left it, for the word 
loquentia was mod iultable to Salluft, who was 
fond of new words, whilft eloquentia did not pro¬ 
perly exprefs folly. But this fort of loquacity and 
immenfe crowd of words, with a vaft but empty 
t pomp, die moft facetious poet Ariftophanes has 
expreffed, with great ftrength of expreflion, in thefe 
verfcs *' t 

“ A man impudent himfelf, and making others 
fo; having a mouth unbridled, above all rule, and 
conftantly open, an immoderate babbler, and fwel- 
ling up with words noify as jackdaws.” 

Nor have our anceftors with lefs force marked 
this fort of men by the terms projedtos, locutu- 
leios, blaterones, and lingulacas. 

** In thefe ‘ver/es .]—This is part of a fcene in the Frogs of 
Ariftophanes, where Euripides and jElchylus contend for fu- 
periority in the prefence of Bacchus. Thefe cxpreflions are 
ufed by Euripides as defcriptive of the genius and charaflar of 
his antagonift’s performances. 
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Chap. XVI. 

That Sfmdriganus, in tbe third book of bis Annals •> 
ufes tbe pbraje “ MiUe hominum occiditur," not by 
any licence or poetical figure, but by jufi rule and 
proper attention to grammatical propriety* 

O UADRIGARIUSj in his third book of 
Annals, wrote thus:—“Ibi occiditur mille ho¬ 
minum.”—He fays occiditur, and not occiduntur. 

Lucilius, in like manner, in his third book of 
Satires, 

" Ad portam mille, a porta eft fex inde Salernum.” 
He writes mille eft, and not mille funt. 

Varra', in his eighteenth book of Human Affairs, 
has, 

“ Ad Romuli initium plus mille et centum an- 
norum eft.” 

With rcfpefl to the fubjeft matter of this chapter, it is the 
remark of one of the commentators on Gellius, that we are 
here fent to fchool; the form of expreffion which is here dif- 
CUfTed being neither unufuo .1 nor of intricate explanation. Simi¬ 
lar pillages might eafily be colleftcd. The fifth chapter of 
Macrobias, Satur. B. I. is on the fame fubjefl, and feems bor¬ 
rowed altogether from Gellius. 

1 T«rrc. ] —Of whom it was remarked, that he read fo much 
it was furprifing he had ever leifure to write; and wrote fo 
a i«ch, that it was wonderful he could ever read. The Eng- 
lUh of the quotation here introduced is—" to the beginning of 
the reign ofjUnnnlus, It is more than one thoufand one hun¬ 
dred .yearswhich expreffion, as rendered in the tranilation, 
stajttty COrrcftionds with the Latin phrafe. 

''-'.9 
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Cato, in his firft book of Origins: 

“ Inde eft ferine mille pafiuum.” 

M. Cicero % in his iixth oration againft Antony t 
* f Itane Janus Medius in L. Antonii Clientela 
eft ? Quis unquam in illo Jano inventus eft, qui I*. 
Antonio mille nummum ferret expenfom.” 

In thefe, and a number of other paflages, mille 
is ufed as the lingular number; nor is this, as fbme 
fuppofe, the effeft of ancient ufage, or from regard 
to any particular neatnefs of expreffion: but the 
reafon of the thing feems to require it; for mille is 
not ufed for what the Greeks call x lX,0 ‘> ^ ut ^ or 
their x iX '* ( • and as we find one x ,Xl<x{ ant ^ two 
fb unum mille and duo millia is a confiftent 
and regular exprefiion j for which reafon the follow¬ 
ing phrafe is ufed properly and with elegance; 

** Mille denarium in area eft et mille equitum in 
exercitu eft.” 

But Lucilius, befides what I have above cited, 
makes this more decifive in another place. In his 
fifteenth book, we find 

“ Hunc milli pafium qui vicerit atque duo bus 
Campanus fonipes fubcufius nullus fcquetur 
Majore fpatio ac diverfus videbitur ire.” 

* Ci'oro.]—“ What then, is Janus Medius under the protec¬ 
tion of Antony ? was ever a perfon found in that place who con¬ 
ferred that he owed Antony a thoufand fefterces i” 

Janus was the name of a place at Rome. According to Viftor, 
there were ia the Roman forum two ftatues of Janus. The fpace 
betwixt the two was denominated Janu9 Medius, and was (re- • 
quented by ufhrers. Commentators are, however, divided 
about the precife meaning of the term Janus Medius; for mention 
is made in Livy of three Jani, and Ovid fpealii of more. 
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So again, in the ninth book, 

“ Tu miili nummum potes uno quaerere centum.’' 
He lifed miili pafium for mille paffjbus, and uno 
miili nummum for unis mille nummis. He fhews 
clearly that mille is a noun, and may be ufed in 
the Angular number; that its plural is millia, and 
that it has an ablative cafe. Nor does it require 
the other cafes, fince there are very many nouns 
which have only one cafe, and fome which' are declin¬ 
ed in none; for which reafon there is no doubt but 
that M. Cicero, in his oration for Milo, wrote 
thus:—“ Ante fundum Clodii quo in fundo propter 
inlanes ilia., fubftru&iones facile mille hominum ver- 
fabatur valentiumnot verfubantur, though this 
word is found in lefs accurate copies, the expref- 
fions of mille hominum and milk homines having 
pothing to do with each other. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XVII. 

The great patience with which Socrates fupported the 
uncontroulable difpojition of his wife. What Mar¬ 
cus Varro fays in one of his fatires on the duties of 
an hufband. 

X ANTHIPPE*, the wife of Socrates the 
philofopher, is faid to have been very morofe 
and quarrel!'>me; and that fhe would, night and 
day, give u-re drained vent to her paffions and 
female impertinences. Alcibiades % aftonifhed at 
her intemperance towards her hufband, alked So¬ 
crates what was the reafbn he did not turn fo mo- 
role a woman out of doors. “ Becaijfe,” replies 
Socrates, “ by enduring fuch a perfon at home, I 
am accuftomed and exercifed to bear with greater 
cafe the petulance and rudenefs of others abroad.” 
Agreeably to this fentiment, Varro a}fo, in 

* Xanthippe. ] —This lady has always been con fide red, if npt 
the foundrefs, at leaft the head of her feft; and parallels have 
been drawn in all fucceeding times betwixt her and all females 
Who diftinguithed themfelves by the difplay pf fimilar quali¬ 
ties. I have little inclination to recite the numberlefs anec¬ 
dotes which are told of her, partly from my veneration to the 
fex, and partly becaufe they have been fo often retailed as to 
become trite and uninterefting. 

* AUihiadcs \—was the pupil of Socrates. His life is in 
Diogenes Laertius, of which the more particular incidents are 
generally known. 

F 4 
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his Stars Menippea ’, which he wrote con¬ 
cerning the duty of a husband, obferves, “ that 
die errors of a wife are either to be removed or 
endured. He whp extirpates them makes his wife 
better; he who endures them improves himfelf.” 
Thfefe words of Varro, “ tollere et ferre ,” are of 
facetious imports but toilers feems to be ufed with 
the meaning of corrigers ■, for it is evident that 
Varro thought that the errors of a wife, if they 
really could not be corrected, ought to be endured, 
which a man may do without difgrace, for there is 
an important difference betwixt errors and vices. 

* Satira Menippca .^—The curious reader will find every thing 
relating to Roman fatire in Cafaubpn’s admirable book. To 
enter into an elaborate difcuffion of this fubjeft here would 
be inconfiftent witii the objeft of an Englifh tranflation, 
The praife of Varro is recited by Quintilian and others, 
but his rank as a fatiriil is not afcertained even by Cafaubon; 
nor is it more evident who Vcnippus was, or when or what 
he wrote. There were two of this name ; one a comic poet, 
one a cynic philofopber. It is this latter whom Varro pro- 
fefied to imitate, and whofc name was given to him and his 
fatires. See again Gellius, lib.II. c.xviii. About this Menipput 
authors are by no means decisive. He is mentioned with re- 
fpeft by Strabo, and with contempt by Laertius. Some of his 
peculiarities are -recorded by Suidas; but it does not appear 
that Varro gave this appellation to his fatires from any pro- 
duftton of the fame kind by Menippus; but rather from the 
qualities of his mind, and Angularity of bis conduct. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVIII. 

M- Varro, in bis fourteenth book upon the meaning of 
words , cenfures his mafter> Lucius Atlitts, for having 
made fame objervaticns upon the etymology of words 
■which are not true. Lhe fame Farro, in the fame 
book , that the etymolgy of the word “fur” isfaljely 
given. 

M VARRO, in his fourteenth book of Divine 
. Things, makes it appear, that L. TElius, 
at that time the moft learned man in Rome, was 
in an error, becaufe he relblved a Greek word, 
which had anciently been tranflated into Latin, as if 
it was then, for the firft time, made Latin, into 
two Latin words, by a kind of falfe etymology. 
The following are Varro’s expreffions on the 
fubjett. 

“ In which refpeft L. iElius, our countryman, 
and the moft learned man in our recollection, fome- 
times erred. He improperly rendered fome an¬ 
cient Greek works as if they were originally Latin ; 
for we do not, according to him, fay lepus, be¬ 
caufe it is levipes , but becaufe it is an old Greek 
word: for many of tilde old words are unknown, 
as we now ufe other words inftead of them, and 
that few know that what is now termed Eaawcs 
was once Graecus; what is now called was 

puteus, and lepus Xayuos. In which relpefl I not 
only do not cenfure AElius, but I commend his 
. induftry. 
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induftry. Fortune attends fuccefs, praife on ex¬ 
perience.” 

This is what Varro, in his firft book, wrote as to 
the caufe of words with great erudition, as to the ufe 
of both languages with great acutenefs, as to iElius 
lrimfelf with particular mildnels. But in the latter 
part of the fame book, he obferves, that a thief was 
named fur , becaufe the Romans called black furvus, 
and thieves more eafily fteal in the night, which is 
black. Does not Van o feem to be juft as much mif- 
taken about fur , as JElius about lepus ? for what is 
now ealled by the Greeks x\evrm, was more anciently 
by the fame people«amed pug. Thus by a fimi- 
larity of letters, .what is in Greek pug, is in Latin 
fur. But whether this thing at that time efcaped 
the recollection of Varro, or whether he thought 
that fur was more properly and confidently to be 
derived from furvus , which is black, is what, re- 
fpctting a man of fuch exquifite learning, I would 
pot decide, 

On this chapter I have only to remark, that there can be no 
doubt but that the old Latin was generally borrowed from the; 
„'Eolic dialed of the Greek. 


C >i A t. 
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Chap. XIX. 

Story of the Sibylline books, and king SCarquinm 
Superbus. 

I N the ancient annals this ftory is related of the 
Sibylline books *.—An old woman, who was 
f.n utter ftranger, went to Tarquin die Proud, 
when king, carrying with her nine books, which 
Ihe laid were divine oracles. She offered to fell 
them. Tarquin enquired the price. The old wo¬ 
man afked an immenfe and extravagant fum. The 
king, fuppofing her to doat from age, laughed 
at her. She kindled a fire and burned three 
of the nine books, and then afked the king if he 

* The Sibylline bootil ]—The Sibyls, and the oracles called 
Sibylline, prefent an almoft inexhauftible fubjed for critical and 
learned inveftigation. My objed is the general information of 
the lefs-iuformed Englifh reader. The Sibyls were women 
prefumed to have the power of prediding future events. Of 
thefe there were many, but the precifc number is difputed. Their 
origin is derived from Perfia, but their talent of prophefying 
was fuppofed to be derived from the influence of the conllel- 
lation called Virgo, in the natural world. The verfes colleded 
and publifhed under the name of the Sibylline Oracles, are 
univerfally allowed to be fpurious; but it is evident that the 
Romans in particular revered their predidions as facred, and on 
all important occafions confulted them. Ten, or as Gelliusand 
fome others affirm, fifteen eminent Romans were appointed to 
fuperintend and examine them. The moft celebrated of the 
Sibyls were the Erythnean, the Delphic, and Cumae,m, and 
the books above mentioned were preferved till the times of the 
civil wars betwixt Sylla and Marius. 


was 
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was willing to buy the remaining fix at the fame 
price? On this Tarquin derided her ftill mare; and 
told her, that doubtlefs ihe was mad. The wo¬ 
man immediately burned three more books, and 
at the fame time mildly afked him if he would 
purchafe the three that were left at the fame pric^f 
Tarquin then afiumed a more ferious alpeft, and 
began to deliberate. He perceived that this con- 
fifteney and firmnefs was not to be difregarded: he 
purchafed the laft three books at the fame price 
that was demanded for the whole; but this woman 
having left Tarquin’s prefence was never afterwards 
to be found. They were called the Sibylline books, 
anddcpofited in a facred place. When the immor¬ 
tal gods are publicly to be confulted, the fifteen go 
to thefe as to an oracle. 


Chap. 
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C H A P. XX. 

Greek geometrical terms contrafled with the 
Latin ones. 

O F the figures which geometricians call fche- 
mcta, there are two kinds, plane and folid. 
Thefe they themfelves call plane and folid The 
plane is confined by lines in two durations, marking 
the length and breadth, as triangles and Iquares, 
having an area without height. A folid is that when 
a number of lines, not only form lengths and 
breadths but alfo height. Such are thofe triangular 
pillars, which are called pyramids *, or thofe per¬ 
fect Iquares which they call cubes, and we quadran- 
talia. A cube is a figure which prefents a Iquare 
on every fide * fuch, lays M. Varro, are the dice 
which are ufed in play, and which, from their figure, 
are alfo called cubes. In numbers alfo, it is call¬ 
ed a cube, when every part of the fame number 
may be equally divided into itfelf; as for ex¬ 
ample, when three multiplied into irielf becomes nine, 
and that is again multiplied by three. Pythagoras 

1 Plane andfolid.]— The two Greek words thus interpreted 
are, tvimtoo and <rrifto,. 

% Pyramid!.] —This figure derives its name from its refetn- 
blance to a volume of fire, which terminates in a cone. Others 
affirm it is an ./Egyptian word. It is certainly the mod durable 
of all figures; and it is probable that all fuch figures were 
n a m ed from the celebrated pyramids of ./Egypt. 


remarked 
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remarked of the cube of this number, that it re-* 
prefents the lunar orbit, becaufe the moon per¬ 
forms its revolution in twenty-feven days \ which 
number is in effedt a perfeft cube. What we call 
line, is the fame with the of the Greeks, 

which M. Varro thus defines: “A line is that which 
has length without breadth or height.” Euclid, ftill 
more concifely, leaving out height:" A line is length 
without breadth,” which cannot be exprefled in one 
Latin word, except we might ufe illatabile. 

s Tnuenty-fiven aSayr.}—-This is the periodic month, deferib- 
ed. by the moon proceeding from one point in the zodiac, and 
xetnrning to it again. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXI. 

Julies Higinus very pofitively affirms, that he has read, 
in Virgil’s own copy of his work, 

“ Et ora 

’Triftia tentantum Jenfu torquebil amaror j” 
not as we commonly read it, ‘’■Jenfu torquebit amaro 

M OST people read thefe verfes, in the Geor¬ 
gies of Virgil, thus, 

1 At fapor 1 indicium faciet manifeftus, et ora 
Triftia tentantum fenfu torquebit amaro.” 

But Higinus % who was no mean grammarian, in 
the commentaries which he made on Virgil, ftre- 
nuoufly aflerts, that it was not fo written by Virgil, 
but that in a copy, which came from Virgil’s own 
family, he found 

“ Et ora 

Triftia tentantum fenfu torquebit amaror.” 
Which reading is approved, not by Higinus only, 
but by other learned men. Since it feems abfurd 

1 At fapor, &c.]—Thefe lines are thus rendered by Martyn : 
*• Then the tafte will plainly difeover itfelf, and the bitternefs 
will dihort the countenances of thofe who tafte it.” 

Martyn alfo obferves, that it is read amaro, and not amaror, 
in the Kings, the Bodleian, and in one of the Arundelian 
manuferipts. 

* Higinus .']—This name is ufually fpelt Hyginus. He was 
the freedman of Auguftus, the friend of Ovid and of Afinius. 
He wrote on various fubjefts ; but none of his works are 
come down to us, but a book of fables. He is refpeafully 
mentioned by many ancient writers. 

to 
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to fay, “ fapor fenfu amaro torquet } ” fince, as they 
affirm, fapor is the fame as fenfus-, which would 
therefore be the fame as to fay fenfus “ fenfu amaro 
torquet.” But when Favorinus had fecn the ob- 
fervation of Higinus, and was difgufted witlf the 
harfhnefs and the novelty of the terms “ fenfu tor- 
quebit amaro”—“ By the ftone of Jupiter V’ he ex¬ 
claimed, which is efteemed the moft folemn kind 
of adjuration, “ I am willing to take my oath that 
Virgil never wrote thus; and I believe that Higinus 
is in the right; for Virgil did not introduce this word 
of himfelf without authority, he found it in Lucre¬ 
tius, and did not difdain the example of a poet, 
eminent for his genius and wit.” 

Thus, in the fourth book of Lucretius : 

“ Dilutaque contra 

Quum tuimur mifceri abfinthia, tangit amaror.” 

It may be obfervcd, that Virgil borrowed from 
Lucretius, not words only, but even whole verfes, 
and various pafiages. 

* Tie feme of Jupiter.] —They who fwore by Jupiter, ac¬ 
cording to Feftus, held a flint ftone in their hand, with fome 
fuch form of adjuration as this: If I fwear falfcly, may Jupiter 
caft me away from my city, as I do this ftone. 

I have obfervcd, in my notes to Herodotus, that the fymbols 
ufed by the ancients, of their refpeftive deities, were Hones of 
different fcapcs : a round ftone reprel'ented the fun, &c. 

See Apuleius de deo Socratis ; 

" Quid igitur ? jurabo per Jovem lapidem Romano vetuftifli- 
mo ritu.” 

See alfo Cicero’s Familiar Epiftles, B. VII. 1. xii. 

m Qnomodo autem tibi placebit Jovem lapidem jurare cum 
feias Jovem netnini iratum efte.” 
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Chap. XXII. 

ZVhethcr a pleader, defending a caufe, can fay , with 
proper regard to Latinity, “fuperejfe fe ei,” with re- 
Jpeii to the perfon he defends. ‘The proper meaning of 
“ fuperejfe .” 

T HERE has not only prevailed but grown 
inveterate a falfe and foreign uiage of a 
word thus applied, “ hie illi fupereft,” when the 
meaning is that he is an advocate for any one, or 
a defender of his caufe. Nor is this the language of 
the ftreets, or confined to vulgar people ; but we 
hear it in the forum, in the courts, and from the 
magiftrates. But they who have fpoken more 
correftly, have for the moft part ufed fuperejfe, with 
the meaning of to overflow or fuperabound, or 
exceed above what is neceflary. Therefore M. 
Varro, in his Satire, which is inferibed “ Nefcis quid 
velper ierus vehat ufes JupcrfuiJfe to fignify being 
immoderate or exceflive. His words are thefe : 
" In convivio legi 2 ncc omnia debent, et ea po- 

tiffimum 

This is one of the chapters omitted in the French tranflation 
of Gellius; ami as it turns altogether on the fubtlety and ele¬ 
gant propriety of a Latin exprefiion, it can contain nothing of 
moment to Englilh readers. I have, however, thought it my 
duty to omit nothing. 

* Nefcis, A:c.]—“ You know not what the late evening may 
bring with it.” 

a In convivio legi. ] —“ Nor ought every thing to be read at 
an entertainment, but thofe particularly which combine what 

• Vol. I. G is 
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tiffimum quae fimul funt (3iuipi\n, et deleftent potius j 
ut id quoque videatur non defuifie magis quam fu- 
perfuiffe.” 

I remember once being prefent in court when a 
praetor prefided, who was a man of learning. An 
advocate ! of fome reputation pleaded in fuch a 
ftile, that he wandered from his fubjett, and by no 
means illuftrated the caufe in queftion. The prae¬ 
tor on this told the perfon whofe caufe it was, that 
he had no advocate. Yes, fays he who was fpeak- 
ing, “ Ego illi fuperfum.” True, replied the prae¬ 
tor, facetioufly, “ T u plane lupcres, non ades + .” 

But 

is ufeful with what is agreeable, that the reading may feem not 
to want any thing, rather than to be exceflive.” 

Reading conftituted part of the sunufement at a feaft amongfl 
the ancients ; and the meaning of Varro evidently is, that what 
is read ihould be fo felefted as to entertain without being te¬ 
dious or troublefome. 

* Advocate .]—According to the Jus Patronatus eftablifhed 
by Romulus, it was part of the duty of patricians to aUert and 
vindicate the claims of their plebeian clients. From whence, 
in fucceeding times, came the name and cuftom of patrons, who 
defended their clients in the courts of juftice. The young men 
of rank and fortune eagerly embraced this opportunity of dif- 
tinguilhing their activity and abilities. There was a kind of 
folemn introduction to this office, and it Ihould feem that this 
introduction was from fome perfon of confular rank. In the 
fentence which follows , fuperfum feems to be uf^d in the fenfe 
of, “ I prefide over or fuperintend.” 

4 Tu plane ftpercs, non ades .]—"You evidently are above, not 
prefent.” This is a play upon words, vulgarly called a pun. 
Adfum is to be prefent, fuperfum to be over or above. To 
make it mod familiar to Englifh readers, it may be rendered 
thus; « Yes, Sir,” fays the advocate, " I am over his caufe.” 

“ Over 
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Eut M. Cicero, in the book where he treats of 
reducing civil law to an art, has thefe words : 

“ Nec vero feientia juris majoribus fuis Q^aTlius 
Tubero defuit: doctrina etiam fuperfuit.” 

In which palTage fuperfuit feems to have the fenfe 
of fupra fv.it and prxflitit ; and he excelled his 
ancestors in abundant learning, which was even 
too great; for Tubero was remarkably fkilled 
in the Stoic difeipline and in logic. In his lecond 
book de Republica this particular word, as tifed 
by Cicero, deferves notice. The pafiage is this: 

,c Non gravarerLadi, nil! et hos . .‘He putarem, 
et ipfe cuperem te quoque aliquain partem hujus 
noftri fermonis aftingere; pratfmim quum heri 
ipfe dixeris, te nobis etiam Jupcrfuinrum . Venim 
fi id quidem fieri non poteft, ne defis omnes te 
rogamus.” 

Julius Paul us one of the mofc learned men 
in my remembrance, was accuftomed to lay, with 
equal acutenefs and truth, that fupercjfe is ufed 
with more than one meaning in Latin as well as 
in Greek : that the Greeks ufed trignifut in two 

“ Oterit,” returns the prxtor, “but net in it;” meaning, 
thru by wandering from, the fubjefd, you ncglctt your client’s 
laterclf. 

: t\ou gravarer, X fliould not be concerned, 1.77- 

!!us, if I did r.ot think that thefe were deiirous, as I myfrlf 
alio am, to have you take iome part in tnis converfation; par¬ 
ticularly- as you yelferday laid. that you would give us even moi*e 
than enough of j our company. If this nny not be, I entreat 
you not altogether to defcrt us.” 

• Julius Pa Jus .]—Who is Here intended, is by no means 
certain; he is in other padages of Gellius called a poet. 

G 2 funks, 
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fenfes, as that which was fuperfluous and unne- 
ceffary, or as that which was fuperabundant, over¬ 
flowing, and exceflive. Thus alfo our anceftors 
iometimes ufed fuperejfe , for what was fuperfluous, 
more than was wanting, or neceffary, as in Varro 
above quoted; and fometimes, as in Cicero, for him 
who exceeded the reft in copioufnefs and ability, but 
yet was prolix and copious more than was requi- 
fite. He therefore, who fays, that he JupereJi to 
him whom he defends, fpeaks with neither of thefc 
meanings, but offends againft all authority and cor- 
reftnefs. He cannot even avail himfelf of Virgil’s 
name, who in the Georgies wrote thus: 

* f Primus ego in Patriam mecum modo vita 
fuperfit 7 .” 

ForVirgil here feems to have ufed this word notquite 
correctly, with the fignification of continuing longer. 
This, on the contrary, from die fame author, is 
more to the purpofe. 

“ Florentifque * fecant herbas, fluviofque mi- 
niftrant, 

Farraque, ne blando nequeant fuperefle la- 
bo ri 

where jupcreJJe fignifies not to be injured by la¬ 
bour. But it was a queftion with me, whether the 

7 Primus, &c.]—“ I firft of all returning to my country, if 
life does but remain.” 

* Florentifque, &c.]—" And cut tender grafs, and give him 
water and corn, left he ihould be deficient in his pleafing labour.” 
The above paffages will be fufficient, it u prefumed, without 
entering further into this fubjeft. 

X 


ancients 
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ancients ufed JupereJJe in the fenfe of to remain or be 
wanting to the accomplifhment of a thing. For Sal- 
-hift, with that meaning, ufes not JupereJJe, but Jupe- 
rare. His expreffion, in his Jugurtha, is this : 

“ Is plerumque feorfum a rege exercitum duflare, 
Ct omnis res exfequi folitus erat, quae Jugurthae 
feflo aut majoribus aftrifto fupera^erant.” 

But in the third book of the Annals of Ennius, 
we find this verfe : 

“ Inde fibi memorat unum JupercJfc laborem ■” 
that is, remained and was left; which requires a di¬ 
vided pronunciation, as if not one but two diftinft 
parts of fpecch; but Cicero, in his fecond oration 
againft Antony, does not fay, of a thing left, Ju¬ 
pereJJe, but rejiare. Moreover, we find JupereJJe ufed 
for JupcrJiilem ejfe. It is fo ufed in the book of epifUes 
pf Cicero to L. Plancus, and in a letter from Afi- 
nius Pollio to Cicero, in thefe terms :—“ Nam 
ueque deefie reipublicas volo, neque fuperefle.” 
By which he means, that if the republic Ihould 
expire and perilli, he would not wifh to live. But 
in the Afinaria of Plautus, this is ftill more mani- 
feft in the following verfes, which are the firft of 
that comedy s 

“ Sicut tuum vis urficum gratum tute 
Superefle vitas lolpitem et fuperftitem.” 
Therefore, there is not only the impropriety of the 
word to be guarded againft, but alfo its inaulpi- 
cioufnefs if any fenior advocate lhall fay to a young 
man Je JupereJJe. 
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Chap. XXIII, 

1¥ho was Papirius Pr<atextatus ; the reafon of his bear¬ 
ing that. furnarpe ■, with the pie of ant Jlory of the 
fame Papirius . 

T HE ftory of Papirius 1 Praetextatus has been 
told and written by M. Cato, in the oration 
which he made to the foldiers againft Galba % with 
equal beauty, perfp'cuity, and neatnefs of exprellion. 
I would have jnferced the whole of Cato’s fpeech 
in my commentary, if, when I dictated what fol¬ 
lows, I could have referred to the book. If you 
will be fatisfied with the fail itfelf, without the 
ornaments and graces of his exprellion, I believe it 
was nearly as follows :— 

It was formerly ulual for the fenators of Rome 
to enter the fenate-houfe accompanied by their 
fons who had taken the praetexta J . When lome- 

thing 

* Papirius.']— This was the family name, which, according to 
Cicero, was ancient and honourable. 

a Galba .~\—This Was Sergius Galba. He had given his 
word to the Luatanians that their liies fhould be Ipared, but 
he afterwards put them to the (word. Libo, when tribune, pro- 
pofed a law to punilh him, in which mcafure he was ilrenuoully 
fupported by Cato. 

' The prxtexta. ]—Properly fpeaking, the toga prartexta. This 
gown had a border of purple. It is not quite certain when it 
was affumed j but it was worn till the age of feventeeh, when it 
was exchanged for the toga virilis, or manly gown. This pra> 

texta 
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tiling of iiiperior importance was difcuffed in the fe- 
nate, and the farther confideration adjourned to the 
-day following, it was refolved that no one fhouid di¬ 
vulge the fubjeft of their debates till it Ihould be 
formally decreed. The mother of the young Pa- 
pirius, who had accompanied his father to the ie- 
nate-houfe, enquired of her fon what the fenators 
had been doing. The youth replied, that he had 
been enjoined filence, and was not at liberty to lay. 
The woman became more anxious to know ; the 
focretnefs of the thing, and the filence of the youth, 
did but inflame her curiofity. She therefore urged 
him with more vehement earneftnefs. The young 
man, on the importunity of his mother, determin- 

texta denoted the age, and alfo the quality of the wearer. See 
Horace, Epod. v. 

“ Par hoc inane purpura; dccus prccor.” 

There was a kind of prmtexta ufed alfo by the young women 
of Rome. An old commentator, writing on this anecdote ob- 
ferves, that he cannot decide which is more fuprifing, the dif- 
cretion of the youth, or the loquacity of the woman. The fol¬ 
lowing ftory is related, I believe, by Valerius Maximus : 

“ Auguilus entrufted his friend Fulvius with a fecret of fome 
moment. He told it his wife; fhe related it to Livia, and 
from her it came again to her hulband the emperor. The next 
morning Fulvius attended as ufual to falute Augufius, ufing the 
cuftornary term of, “ Hail Crefar !”—" Farewell, F'ulvius,” re¬ 
turned the emperor, which is what was faid to the dying. Ful¬ 
vius went home, and calling his wife—“ Ca-far,” faid lie, 
“ knows I revealed his fecret to you, and has lentcnccd me to 
die.”—“ And you deferve it,” Ihe replied ; you ought to 
have known my inability to keep a fecret: but however I 
will go before you.” Having faid this, fhe dabbed herlelf in 
his prefence. 

g 4 


ed 
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ed on an humorous and pleafant fallacy: he faid, 
it was difcuffed in the fenate, which would be moft 
beneficial to the ftate, for one man to have twe- 
wives, or for one woman to have two hufbands. 
As foon as flie heard this, Ihe was much agitated, 
and leaving her houfe in great trepidation, went 
to tell the other matrons what file had learned. 
The next day a troop of matrons went to the fe- 
nate-houfe ; and with tears and entreaties implored 
that one woman might be fullered to have two 
hufbands, rather than one man to have two wives. 
The lenators, on entering the houfe, were aftonifhed, 
and wondered what this intemperate proceeding of 
the women, and their petition, could mean. The 
young Papirius, advancing to the midfl of the 
fenate, explained the prefiing importunity of his 
mother, his anfwer, and the matter as it was. The 
fenate, delighted with the honour and ingenuity of 
the youth, made a decree, that from that time no 
youth fhould be fuffered to enter the fenate with 
his father, this Papirius alone excepted. He was 
afterwards honourably diftinguifhed by the cogno¬ 
men of Praetextatus, on account of his difcretion, 
both with refpeft to Ipeaking and holding his 
tongue, at fuch an age. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXIV. 

Three epitaphs of three old poets, Natvius, Plautus, 
and Pacuvius, written for their own monuments. 

I H A V E thought proper to infert in thefe com¬ 
mentaries, on account of their fuperior ele¬ 
gance and beauty, three epitaphs 1 of the three 
eminent poets, Natvius 1 , Plautus, and Pacuvius, 
written by themfelves, and left to be infcribed on 
their tombs. That of Nrevius is full of Campanian 1 
arrogance; and its import we might allow to be 
juft, if he had not faid it himfelf. 

” “If 

f Epitaphs .]—The word, in the original, is epigrammata, 
which, in its fir!>_ fenfe, Signifies “ infcriptions,” Such as were 
written upon tombs, ftatuc.:, obelifks, &c. It was after¬ 
wards ufed to ftgnify any fhort poem. The modern interpre¬ 
tation of it is yet more different; but need not be here ex¬ 
plained. 

* Ntcviiu. ]—This poet lived in the time of the firil Punic 
war, in which he ferved, and upon which he wrote a poem. 
He was alfo of a fatirical genius, and offended Scipio and Me- 
tellus, through whofe influence he was banifhed Rome, and died 
at Utica. The fragments of his works have been collected 
and published by H. Steiens, and are alfo to be found in the 
Corpus Poetarum of Maltaire. By the grammarians, and many 
of the older writers, this Na-vius is confounded with Novius; 
and many fragments, which Gellius aferibes to Naivius, Nonius 
Marccllus gives to Novius. According to H. Stephens, this 
confufion has fometimes been rendered greater by the introduc¬ 
tion of a third name. Navius. 

a Campanian .]—T he luxury and infolence of the Campanians 
has often, fays Gronovius, been a fubjeft of animadversion 

amongft 
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“If immortals might weep over mortals, the 
heavenly mufes would weep for the poet Nsevius; 
therefore, as foon as he was placed in his tomb;— 
they forgot at Rome to Ipeak the Latin tongue.” 

With refpcft to that of Plautus, we might doubt 
its being genuine, if it had not been inferted by 
Yarro, in his firft book concerning poets. 

“ When Plautus died, Comedy mourned, and the 
.theatre was deferred. Then laugh, and fport, and 
wit, and mufical numbers 4 , all wept together.” 

The epitaph of Pacuvius 5 is the molt modeft, 
and the moll pure, and worthy of his dignified 
elegance. 

amongft ancient writers; and Gellius fecms here to intimate 
that Natvius was a native of Campania. 

4 Mufical numbers."]— The exprefiion in the Latin is ntmeri 
innnmeri. Turncbus is of opinion, that numeri , in this place, 
means poetry, and innumeri profe. G ronen ius on this remarks, 
that it is a forced conceit, and that it either means verfes with¬ 
out number, or that particular kind of verfe in which the comic 
authors wrote. 

Philippus Carolus quotes thefe lines. 

“ Quas tibi grates 
Nympha reponam. 

Ego te numeris, 

Et non numeris 
Collaudabo.” 

^ufonius has alfo the fame exprefiion: 

“ Innumeros numeros doitis accentibus effert.” 

5 Pacuvius.] —He was the nephew of the old poet Ennius, 
and wrote fatires and tragedies. Quintilian and Cicero both 
fpeak of him in terms of high commendation. His poetry was 
rude, but his matter good, and his manner dignified. 

§ “ Young 
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, (t Young man, although you may be in hafte, 
this ftone entreats a you to look at it, afterwards 
read what is here written :—Here are depofited the 
bones of Marcus Pacuvius the poet. I wifhed you 
you not to be ignorant of this. Farewell.” 

* This ftone entreats .]—This circumftance of making the mo¬ 
nument fpeak, was by no means uncommon amongft the an¬ 
cients, both of Greece and Rome. I infert a very fimple and 
elegant Greek infcription, which begins with a fentiment not 
altogether unlike this of Pacuvius. 

* 1 T*JV rpsfiov 5? Tsst^xysts, ry T'.sz X'SUK. roijff'ij;, 

Msj, hofsmt, ys/'.u.s'r* £, xLysc scry tk-Oos. 

'h vonr avvsbvxav etvct k rc;. 

Or fan (STx\y *roj,T z ytsitt ( s.yyo: 

Which lines a friend thus tranflates: 

“ Pafs not, whoe’er thou art, this marble by. 

Nor fmile with fcorn, thongh here a fpaniel lie: 

My mailer mourn’d my lofs, and plac’d me here. 

To prove his forrow and his love fmcere.” 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXV. 

Marcus Varro's definition of “ inducL-e .” A furthei' 
enquiry into the meaning of that word. 

M VARRO, in that part of his book on 
• Human Things, which treats of war and 
peace, defines the word inducne ' two ways. In¬ 
due ix, fays he, funt pax cafirenfis paucorum dicrum \ 
In another place he fays. Inductee fait belli fcrhc 
But both definitions feenn rather remarkable for their 
facetious and pleafant concifenefs riian for being 
cither full or adequate. For induct,t are not peace ; 
becaufe, though conflict ceafes, war continues: neither 
do they fubfifl in the camp only, or for a few days; 
for what fliall we fay if a truce is made for fome 
months, and camps break up, and the troops retire 
into towns, are not thefe inducia ? And again, what 
fhall we fay when, as appears from the firft book 
of Quadrigarius, Caius Pontius, the Samnite, de¬ 
manded of the Roman dictator inducias for fix hours, 
if the precife meaning of the term muft be a few 
days ? But when he calls inducias , belli ferias , he 
lpeaks humoroufly rather than perfpicuoufly, or 

* Induct *.}—To this the correfpondent word in Englifh is 
truce, which is univerfally onderftood to mean a ceflation of 
hoftilitics for an appointed time. 

a « A truce is a peace of a few days in camp.” 

3 Feria.}—“ Truces are the holidays of war.” 

with 
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with decifion. But the Greeks, more fignificantly, 
and more pointedly, have denominated this agree¬ 
ment to abftain from battle 4 , changing 

a letter of a harlher for one of a fmoother found. 
They call it becaule in this interval they 

abftain from fighting, and their hands arc, as it were, 
held. But indeed it was not the bufinefs of Varro 
to define inducias with fuperftitious accuracy, or to 
obferve al! the laws and reafons of definitions. It 
leemcd fufficient to him to make that fort of de- 
rnonftration which the 1 Greeks call tub-hj and uVc- 
yfxpu;, rather than o^nr/xm ? . But the conftruftion 
of flic word inducie is what we have to examine; 
and from all that 1 have heard or read, what fol¬ 
low s i'ecms to me moft reafonable. I think we 
lay inducias, as if one would lay hide uti jam 6 . The 
compact of tiic- iuducim is of this kind, that there 
lhall be no con (lift till a certain day, and no aggrefi- 
fion offered. But afterwards, from that day, all 
the hoftilities (hall take place as before. Becaufe 
a certain definitive day is mentioned, and an agree¬ 
ment made, that before that day there fhall be no 
conflict; but, when that day comes, they may fight 
rude uti jam , as before. Therefore, the term in- 
duci.c feems regularly formed of the natural com¬ 
bination of the words above mentioned. But Au- 

* —The holding of hands. The incident related 
in tlie paragraph above of Pontius does not appear in Livy. 

r ' Hally dcfcriptiotis or outlines rather than definitions. 

* la.k u'i jam. ]—“ Afterwards, as now.” 


rclius 
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rclius Opilius 7 , in the firft book of the work called 
The Mufes, fays, 

“ Inducias 8 dicuntur quum hoftes inter fefe utririfs 
que utroque, alter ad alterum, impune et fine pugna 
ineunt. Inde ab eo rtbmen efle fadtum videtur 
quafi initiae, hoc eft, initus atque introitus.” 

I have inferted this paflage from Aurelius, left 
any one, envious of our Attic Nights, Ihould, for 
that reafon alone, confider it as more elegant, and 
fuppofe, that in our enquiries concerning the origin 
of the word, this has efcapedj our obfervation. 

7 0/»/««.]-—We know little of this writer, except that he is 
quoted by Feftus, and is in the catalogue of eminent gramma¬ 
rians given by Suetonius. Nothing of what he wrote has come 
down to us: in imitation of Herodotus, he named one of his 
works The Mufes. 

’ Inducia.’. ]—“ That is a truce when the enemies on both fides 
go backwards and forwards to one another, without injury or 
conflict, from whence comes the name, as if it were initio;, 
that is, initus and introitus, the entering in to one another." 

Etymology is a delicate and perplexing fubjedi; and when we 
fee how men of the greatc-fl eminence for acutenefs and learn¬ 
ing have differed from one another, we ought to be cautious 
in aliening, and temperate in vindicating our opinions. To fay 
the truth, both the derivations mentioned in the chapter be¬ 
fore us are miferably bad ; that of Gcllius, in particular, is ri¬ 
diculous. The word muft be brought from induct $ as Aldus 
Manutius has it; or indu ocio, for in otic, as Voffius; which 
perhaps is bell, as bell furring the genius of the old Latin. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXVI. 

Reply of the philojopher Taurus, when I ajked him 
whether a wife man JhouUi he liable to anger. 

I O N C E, at his fchoola iked T aurus % whether 
a wife man ought to be angry ? For often, af¬ 
ter his morning lectures, he permitted every one 
to afk what queftions he thought proper. He, 
after he had expatiated ferioufly and at foir.e 
length on the difeafc* and nature of anger, ad¬ 
ducing what appears in the writings of the an¬ 
cients as well as his own, turned to me, who had 
propofed the queftion—This, lays he, is what I 
think concerning anger. But it is alfo to the pur- 
pofe, that you hear what our Plutarch thought, 
whofe learning and prudence were alike remark- 

1 School.] —What I have rendered fihool, is in the Latin dia¬ 
tribes, which is of Greek origin, and has various figniiications. 
It means an aflembly of philofophers mot together to difputc ; 
it means alfo the place where they met, in which fenfe it is 
here ufed by Gellius. See alfo Book XYII. c. xx. 

* Taurus ]—was a philofopher of Bcrytus, and lived in the 
rime of Antoninus Pius. He wrote commentaries on Plato and 
Ariftotle. 

3 Di/ea/e .] —This is a term of the Stoics, who fo denominated 
all thofe paffions of the mind which debated the dignity of 
man. The curious reader will fee the fyftem which the Stoics 
vindicated on the fiibjcfl of anger, in Seneca’s Treatife de Ira, 
and in Arrian’s Epifletus, c. xviii. and xxviii. This queilion 
concerning the human paffions was a conftant matter of argu¬ 
ment and difputs betwixt tho Stoics and Peripatetic,. 


able. 
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able. Plutarch once ordered a Have, who was art 
impudent and worthlefs fellow, but who had paid 
fome attention to books and philofophical difputH- 
tions, to be ftripped (I know not for what fault) 
and whipped. As loon as his punilhment began, 
he averred that he did not deferve to be beaten; 
that he had been guilty of no offence or crime. As 
they went on whipping him, he called out louder, 
not with any cry of fuffciing or complaint, but 
gravely reproaching his matter. Such behaviour, 
he faid, was unworthy of Plutarch ; that anger dis¬ 
graced a philofopher; that lie had often difputed 
on the mifchiefs of anger j that he had written a 
very excellent book about not giving place to an¬ 
ger ; but that whatever he had faid in that book 
was now contradicted by the furious and ungovern¬ 
able anger with which he had now ordered him to 
be feverely beaten. Plutarch then replied, with 
deliberate calmnefs, “ But why, rafeal, do I now 
ieem to you to be in anger ? Is it from my 
countenance, my voice, my colour, or my words, 
that ■ you conceive me to be angry ? I cannot 
think that my eyes betray any ferocity, nor is my 
countenance difturbed, or my voice boifterous; 
neither do I foam at the mouth, nor are my cheeks 
red; nor do I fay any tiling indecent or to be re¬ 
pented of j nor do I tremble or feem greatly agi¬ 
tated. Thefe, though you may not know it, are 
the ufual figns 4 of anger.” Then, turning to the 

perfon 

* Signs »f anger. ]—The e fie ft of anger on the eyes is very 
remarkable. It is thus deferibed by Virgil: 

« Totdjue 
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pcrfon who was whipping him : “ Whilft this man 
and I,” faid he, are disputing, “ do you go on whip¬ 
ping.” This is briefly the fubftance of what Taurus 
thought:—He made a diftinftion betwixt freedom 
from anger and infenfibility 5 ■, and maintained, that 
a mind not liable to anger, was a very different 
thing from a mind unconfcious of pain or feeling. 
For as with refpeft to the other fenfations, which 
the Latin philofophers call affelius or affeftiones , 
and the Greeks ?rcc9v 6 , fo of this alfo, which is an 
ardent defire of revenge, and is called anger, Tau¬ 
rus did not think the privation defirable, which 
the Greeks call o-rtf j]<n?, but rather that it fhould 
be felt in moderation \ for which their term is 

,U£T£«lT»lf. 

“ Totoque ardentis ab ore 
Scintillas ablillunt, oculis tnicat acribas ignis. 

See alfo the beautiful Ode on the Paflions, by Collins: 

“ Next Anger rulh’d, his eyes on fire. 

In lightnings own’d his fecret ftings ; 

In one rude clafli he ftruck the lyre. 

And fwept with hurried hand the firings. 1 ' 
Seneca, in his firft chapter of his firft book de Ira, gives a 
linking defeription of an angry mas. Plutarch, in the book 
to which the Have alludes, afferts, that a delinquent ihould not 
be punilhed till anger has fubfided. 

5 hj'cnjibiUty. ]—Thefe are Stoic terms. 

* n«0».]—See Cenforinus de die Natali, c. xiv. 

“ Quia morbos animi quos appellent mufica lenire Sc 

fanare confueveritbecaufe he was accuftomed to footh and 
heal the diforders of the mind, which they call w* 6a, by mufic. 

7 Moderation.^ —This moderation was the dodtrine of Zeno; 
and it is alfo avowed by Seneca, in his feventh chapter of the 
firft book de Ira. 
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BOOK II. 


Chap. I. 

The manner in which the philofopher Socrates was ac- 
cujlomed to exercife his body, and of his patience. 

A MONGST the voluntary labours and ex- 
ercifes of the body, which are pradlifed for 
the purpofes of ftrength and fortitude, we learn 
that the following was the cuftom of Socrates. Of 
him it is faid, that he would Hand in a fixed atti¬ 
tude ", night and day, from the rifing of one fun to 

another, 

1 Fixed attitude .] ——This would appear altogether incredible, 
did vve not know what penances and mortifications a falfe re¬ 
ligion has enjoined, and a vain philofophy fandlioned, fince the 
time of Socrates. The (lory of Simeon Stylites, who palled 
thirty years on the fummit of a pillar, and the various aultcri- 
ties praflifed by the monks in the earlier ages of the church, 
were fimilar to what is here related of the fage of Greece. 
The cruelties which the fakirs and dervii'es of the eall, at 
the prefent day, perpetrate on thcmfelves, make us lament the 
waywardnefs of human nature, and regret that firmnels, forti¬ 
tude, and elevation of mind fhould, by being mifdirefled as to 
its objeft, excite only a contemptuous compaflion. The felf- 
denial of fome of thefe fakirs is of the fame kind as this of 
Socrates; they continue night and day in painful attitudes ;they 
never recline to deep, but hang fufpended by the arms, &c. 

If felf-denial be exercifed to overcome any propenfity dif- 
graceful to the dignity of manhood, or that mental energy may 

rife 
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another, without winking, or any kind of motion. 
His foot never ftirred from its place ; and, in 
deep meditation, his eyes and countenance were 
directed to one individual fpot, as if his mind and 
ioul had been totally abftradted from his body. 
Favorinus, fpcaking on this fnbjedl, with many re¬ 
marks on this man’s fortitude, fays, “ He often 
Hood from fun to fun more crcft than the trunks 
of trees.” His abftemioufnefs alfo is faid to have 
been fo great, that he paffed almott the whole of 
his life in uninterrupted health. Amidft the havoc 
of that peftilence 1 which, at the commencement 

rife fupcrior fo fenfual appetite, then ami then only it is a 
virtue; nor ca. we applaud the impofition of any pcrfonal fe- 
veruics, or any forced exertions of the body, contrary to the 
order of common life, except it be, as in tlic cafe ofDemoC 
thenes, to conquer a d.-feft tending to make us lefs ufeful, or 
to obflrufl the views of our lioneft ambition. 

1 Pcjii!c!iic .~\—This peftilence, which is deferibed with phi¬ 
losophic pathos by Thucydides, forms alfo one of the moll 
beautiful epifodes in the poem of Lucretiu,. ] t is tranflated 
by Creech, fonie of whofe lines follow. 

“ A plague thus rais’d laid learned Athens walle ; 

T hto’ every flveet, thto’ all the town it pall, * 

Blading both man and bcail with pois’nous wind; 

Death lied before, and ruin ftalk’d behind, 
from ^Egypt’s burning funds the fever came. 

More hot than thofe which rais’d the deadly flame : 

.The wind that bore the fate went flovvly on. 

And as it went was heard to figh and moan; 

At lift, the raging plague did Athens feizc. 

The plague, and death attending the difeafe; 

Then men did die by heaps, by heaps did fall. 

And the whole city made one funeral.” &c. &c. 

Thefe lines of Creech are a very inadequate reprefentation of 
the original. 


H a 
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of the Peloponnefian war, depopulated Athens with 
a moft deftru&ive fpecies of difeafe, by fimilar 
rules of forbearance and moderation he is (aid fo to 
have abftained from all indulgences, and enjoyed 
his bodily vigour, as not at all to have been injured 
by the univerfal contagion. 


C h a p. II. 

The degree of refpecl to be obferved cmongft fatherr 
and children, in reclining and fitting, and fuck 
things, at home and abroad, -where the fons art 
magiflrates, and the fathers private perfons. The 
philofopher '■Taurus's difcujfion of that Jubjebl j -with 
an example from the Roman bi/lory. 

A N illuftrious governor' of the province of 
Crete came to Athens, to fee and be ac¬ 
quainted with the philofopher Taums: the gover¬ 
nor’s father came with him. Taurus, propei ly dif- 
miffing his pupils, fate at the entrance of his apart¬ 
ment, and talked with us, who were (landing round 
him. The governor of the province entered, and 
his father with him. Taurus politely role, and af¬ 
ter exchanging falucations, fate down again. A 
(ingle chair, which was at hand, was brought, and 
whilft others were fent for, put down. Taurus 

• Governor. ] —The word in Latin is prtcfes, which .feems to 
have been a kind of general term j for in Tacitus the governor 
of Crete is ftiled proconful, and on coins propnetor. 


dcfired 
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defired the governor’s father to fit down. “Rather,” 
faid he, “ let this man fit, who is a Roman vnagif- 
trate.” “ I mean him no wrong,” replied Taurus; 
“ but in the mean time do you fit down, whilft we 
enquire and examine which is moft proper, whe¬ 
ther you, who are the father *, lhould fit, or the 
fon, who is a magiftrate.” When the father fate, 
and another chair was alfo placed for his fon, Tau¬ 
rus entered upon the fubjcdt with a moft excellent 
and accurate examination of the nature of honours 
and duties. The fubftance of what he faid was 
this:—“In public places, offices, and tranfadlions, 
the rights of fathers oppofed to the authority of Ions 
who are magiftrates, fliould fomewhat give way and 
lie dormant; but when remote from ftate matters 
in domeftic and private life, the queftion is about 
fitting, walking, or reclining ', at a focial entertain¬ 
ment, 

* The father .]—Paternal authority, as fandtioned by the ear¬ 
lier laws of the Creeks, was lefs arbitrary and lefs extenfive 
than amongft the Romans. According to the inftitutions of Ro¬ 
mulus, the power of a father over his fon was unlimited; it 
continued during the life of the father, and extended to the 
liberty and lives of the children, and to their offspring alfo. 
Examples may be found in Valerius Maximus, of fathers who 
exerted this power, and abfolutely put their Tons to death. The 
rigour of thefe laws gradually fubffded, as the empire advanced 
in wealth and luxury, and they were by certain gradations for¬ 
mally abrogated. 

3 Reclining. ]—This alludes to the couches or fofas in ufc amongfl 
the Romans. Each was large enough to contain three perfons, and 
the place of honour was the middle. It is neverthelefs certain, 
that the more ancient Romans fate at table as we do.—This 
ftory of Fabius and hi* fon is related at greater length by Va¬ 
lerius Maximus, who reprefents the father as being angry, be- 
• I I ^ caufe 
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ment, then all public diftinftions betwixt a fon who 
is a magiftrate, and a father who is a private perfon, 
are at an end, thofe of reafon and of nature be¬ 
gin. “This aft/’ fays he, “of your coming to me, 
our converfation and arguments concerning duties, 
is of a private kind. It is therefore requilite that, 
with refpeft to honours, the fame fhould be done 
with me as in your own family.” Thefe and many 
other things on the fame fubjeft Taurus urged 
with equal dignity and politenefs. But it can¬ 
not be foreign from the fubjeft, to introduce alfo 
what I have read in Claudius on this relative duty 
of father and fon. I add the paflage, therefore, as 
it appears in the fixth book of the Annals of Qua- 
drigarius : 

" The confuls then appointed were Sempronius 
Gracchus the fecond time, and QT'abius Maximus, 
thefbnofhim whohad been conful the pi feeding year. 
This latter was met by his father the proconful on 
horfcback, and becaufe he was his father would not 
dilmount, nor did the liftors prefume to make him 
ctifmount, knowing that the grcatefl harmony pre¬ 
vailed betwixt them. When he came nearer, the 
conful fays, ‘ Bid him difmount/ which, when the 
liftor in waiting heard, he ordered Maximus the 
proconful to dilmount. Fabius obeyed, and com¬ 
mended his fon for afferting the authority with 
which the people entrufted him.” 

caufe none of the liftors attending his fon had exerted their au¬ 
thority in fupport ot their mailer’s proper dignity. 


Chap, 
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Chat. III. 

Why the ancients prefixed the ajpirate to certain 
words. 


T HE letter h \ if it ought not to be called 
a fpirit rather than a letter was added by 
our anceftors to many words, as if to give them 
additional flrength, that their found might be fuller 
and more energetic; and this they feem to have 
done from a partial imitation of the Attic tongue. 
It is well known, that the Attics pronounced 
‘S»s, and many other words, in a manner different 
from the other Greeks, with an infpiration of the 
firft letter. Thus our anceftors faid lachryma;, fe- 
pulchrum, ahenum, vehemens, inchoare, helluari, 
hallucinari, honera, and honuftum; for in all thefe 
words there appears no particular necellity for 
this fpirit or letter, unlefs that its energy and 
ftrength fhould be encreafed by a new and addi¬ 
tional force. But as I have ufed the word ahenum 
as an example, I remember that Fidus Opta- 


* The teller A,].—is in modern times confidered as a note 
of afpiration rather than a letter; and there ftill appears to be 
no precife rule for its ufe or omiflion, except what are in¬ 
troduced by falhion, or fanilioned by habit. 

H 4 tus, 
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tus S a Roman grammarian of great reputation, 

, fhewed me a copy of the fecond book of Virgil of 
furprifing antiquity, bought at the Sigillarise ! for 
twenty pieces of gold, which he believed to have 
been Virgil’s own j and there thefe two verfes being 
thus written, 

“ Veftibulum + ante ipfum primoque in limine 
Pyrrhus, 

Exfultat telis, et luce corufcus aena,” 
the letter h was added above it, to make it abena, 

*Fidus Oftatus .]—Of this perfonage but little is known. It 
appears from Pliny, that he was a freed-man of Claudius 
Csefar, and had a command at fea. His name does not occur 
in the lift which Suetonius gives of eminent grammarians. 

* SigiUaria .]—This was a feaft in the Roman Calendar 
following the Saturnalia, and celebrated on the thirteenth of 
the calends of January; but I do not know that this ex¬ 
planation may not be liable to fome objections: there was cer¬ 
tainly a place in Rome called Sigillaria, where books and other 
things were fold.—See our Author, Book V. c. iv. 

♦ Fejlibulum .]—Thefe lines occur in the fecond AEneid of 
Virgil, and are thus tranflated by Dryden : 

* Before the gate ftood Pyrrhus, threat’ning loud. 

With glitt’ring arms, confpicuous in the crowd.” 

This is a very inadequate verfion of Virgil’s lines. The vef- 
tibule is defcribed by Gellius, B. XVI. c. v. —« Stood 
threat’ning loud,” is not the meaning of “ exfultat telis the 
latter part is, he was confpicuous from his dazzling brazen 
arms. 

It was this particular book of the Asneid which was held 
in greateft eftimation, and is what Virgil himfelf recited to 
Auguftus. See Taubmannus, p. 422. 


Thus 
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Thus alfo we find that verfe of Virgil written in 
the beft copies: 

“ Aut foliis s undam tepidi difpumat aheni.” 


» Aut /ofor.]—-This line occurs in the firft Georgic, 1 . 296. 
Martyn thus renders it: 

“ And fcum with leaves the wave of the trembling kettle.’* 
Pryden fays, 

“ And Ikims 

With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims.” 
Martyn, with many refpeflable commentators, reads trefidi , 
which he juftifies from its being more poetical. There are many 
alfo who prefer tepidi. 


Chap. IV. 

Why Gabius BaJJiis has -written that a certain mode of 
giving judgment was called “ divinatio with rea- 
Jons given by others for the ufage of this word. 

W HEN there is a queftion concerning the 
appointment of an accufer, and a determi¬ 
nation on this matter is made, to whom, of two 
or more, preference fhould be given with refpeft to 
the accufation or fublcription of an accufed perfon, 
this, with the determination of the judges, is called 
divination *. Why this word has been fo applied, 

has 

* Divination. ]—Confult on this fubjeft Iieineccius, p. 666 . 
It was called divination, becaufe it determined about what was 
to be done, not what was already done. The principal per- 

foa 
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has been a fubjcft of enquiry. Gabius BafTus *, in 
his third book on the Derivation of Words, fays, 
“ Divinatio judicium appellatur quoniam divinat 
quodammodo judex oportet, quam fententiam fefe 
ferre par fit.” The reafon affigned by Gabius is 
very defective, not to fay trifling and ablurd. His 
meaning feems to have been, that the word divi¬ 
natio was ufed, becaufe, in other trials, the judge 
ufually follows what he has learned, and which has 
been proved by arguments and witnelTes; but in 
thofe where an accufer is to be appointed, the 
things by which a judge can be influenced are frnall 
and trifling; and therefore it muff be in a manner 
divined who will be the moil proper accufer. 
Thus far BaflTus. There are others who have con¬ 
ceived the term divinatio to be ufed, becaufe the 
accufer and accufed feem to be neceffbrily connect¬ 
ed and allied, lo that one cannot exift without the 
other; but in this particular kind of caufe, there is 
an accufed, but not yet an accufer. For this realbn, 
as for the prefent he exifts not, and is not apparent, 
it mult be fupplied by a kind of divination who lhall 
be the accufer. 

ton concerned in conducing a public accufatipn was called 
accufator, the others who afiiiied him, were named fubfcriptorcs. 
The oration of Cicero, intituled Divinatio, well illuftrates this 
fubject. 

* <'Julius Baffin .']—It is difputed whether this fliould not be 
written Gaviu, f! alius. He fiourilhcd in the time of Trajan, 
and wrote a book, do Origine Vocabulormn. He is again men¬ 
tioned, Book III. c. xix. 


Chap., 
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Chap, V, 

*J'he pointed elegance with which Favorittus the philo- 
Jopher dijiinguijhcd betwixt the Jlyles of Plato and 
lyfias. 

C ONCERNING Lyfias and Plato *, it was 
the opinion of Favor inns, that if from an ora¬ 
tion of Plato yon took or changed a word, if this 
were done with {kill, it would take from the ele¬ 
gance only ; hut if this were done to Lyfias, the fen- 
timent would be {polled. 

* All that is meant to be communicated in this chapter 
that L; has was coinpreficd in his llyle, Plato luxuriant- 


C H A P. VI. 

What phrafes b’irgil is Jaid to have ufed carelefsly and 
meanly ; with the anfwers toJu.ch objections. 

S OME grammarians of the former age of no 
mean learning or reputation, amongft whom 
was Cornutus Annteus who wrote commentaries 
on Virgil, find fault with a word in thefe verfes 
as being inelegant and vulgar ; 

1 Germans Annrcus.~\ —Of whom mention is again made by 
Gcilius, Book IX. c. x. 

• 2 cc Candida 
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« Candida * fuccindtam latrantibus inguina moa- 
ftris 

Dulichias vexafTe rates, et gurgite in alto 
Ah timidos nautas, canibus laceraffe marinis.” 

They think vexajfe a trifling word, not expreffive 
enough of ill, nor adequate to an incident of fuch 
atrocioufnefs as that of men being fuddenly feized, 
and torn in pieces by a moll horrid monfter. 
Thus aifo they cenfure another of the fame 
kind: 

“ Quis aut ; Euryflhea durum, 

Aut illaudati nefeit Bufiridis aras ?” 

They fay that illaudati is by no means a fuitable word, 
nor does it excite a becoming abhorrence of fuch 
a wretch: he whofe cuflom it was to facrifice 
ftrangers of all nations, fo far from deferving praife, 
called for the deteftation and curie of all the hu¬ 
man race. Thus alfo they blame another word ; 

* Candida, &c.]—As this turns on a verbal criticifm, I prefer 
giving Martyn’s tranflation,—“ Who is reputed to have her 
white body furrounded with barking monitors, to have troubled 
the Ihips of Ulyfles, and to have torn the fearful mariners 
along with fea-dogs in the deep gulph ?” Martyn adds, at this 
paflhge, what Gellius remarks in the chapter before us, but 
gives no obfervation of his own at the word aiexaje. 

* £>uii aut .]—Thus rendeied by Maityn : 

“ Who is unacquainted with cruel Euryftheus, or does not 
know the altars of the execrable Bolins ?” 

Dryden leaves the word out entirely which is the fubjeiS of 
the criticifm before us. 

" Buliris’ altars, and the dire decrees 
Of hard Euryftheus, every reader fees.” 


“Per 
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« Per tunicam fquallentem * auro latus haurit 
apertum j 

as if the expreffion auro fquallentem were impro¬ 
per, the uncleannefs of filth being oppofite to the 
fplendid luftre of gold. 

As to the word vexaffe , I think this anfwer may 
be given. Vexaffe is an important term, and feems 
to have the fame derivation as vehere, in which 
there feems implied an external force. He who 
is hurried along is not matter of himfelf. Vexare 
therefore mutt doubtlefs intimate a ftill greater 
force and impulfe; for he who is carried violently 
along, and ■/idled this way and the other, may 
be properly faid vex art ; fo the word t ex are is ftrong- 
er and clofer than tattgere, from which it certainly 
is formed. faElare has a fuller and more exten- 
five fignification than its original jacere-, and quaffare 
is alfo more expreffive of violence than quatere. If 
therefore the term vexari be fometimes vulgarly ap¬ 
plied to the annoyance of fmoke, or wind, or duft, 
there is no reafon that the true and genuine meaning 
of the word fhould be lott, which, by the ancients, 
who ipoke with propriety and force, has been pre- 
ferved as it ought. M. Cato, in his Oration de Achteis, 
fays, “ Quumque Hannibal terram Italiam lacera- 
ret atque vexaret.” Cato fays, that Italy was vexa- 
tam by Hannibal; though it is not poflible to 

4 Per tunicam, £cc.]—Dryden fays this in three lines : 

" But armour, feal’d with gold, was no defence 
Againft the fated fword which open’d wide 
His plated Ihield, and pierc’d his naked fide.” 


imagine 
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imagine any kind of calamity or cruelty which 
Italy did not then experience. Cicero, in his 
fourth oration againft Verres, fays, “ Quae ab iflo * 
fic fpoliata atquc direpta eft, ut non ab hofte aliquo, 
qui tamen in bello religionem et confuetudinis jura 
retinerct, fed ut a Barbaris pradonibus vexata eft- 
videatur.” 

Concerning illaudati I have two obfervations to 
make: one is this—No one is of inch abandoned 
morals as not fometimes to do or fav what may 
merit commendation; whence this old verfe has :.! - 
ways been confidercd as proverbial:—" Sometimes 
even a gardener 5 6 has faid a very pertinent tiling.” 
But he who always, upon all occafions, is undefer v- 
ing of praife, he is illaudatus, the worft and bafeft of 
mankind, juft as an abfence of every fault makes a 
man inculpatus. Inculpalus is a term for perfect vir¬ 
tue, fo is illaudatus , therefore, the perfection of all 

5 Shirt ab ijio, &c.]—“Which were fo fpoiled ami plundered 
by him, as not by ary enemy, who would have regarded feme 
kind of rellraint as cllablilhed by the laws of nations, but as to 
feem rather furioufy hurried away by Barbarian robbers.” 

6 Sometimes a gardener.] —I do not find this proverb in any' 
of the Greek collcflions; but it is in that of Erafmus, p. 274. 
There is a doubt whether it fiiould be read xmag 05, which is 
a gardener, or pvgo;, which is a fool. I have translated it 
a gardener, becaufe the bell editions of Gellius preferve that 
rending; but why the editors perfill in it cannot eafily be 
faid; fince by reading IloXXajd ret xou nug 0;, the feme is 
improved, fince Erafmus found that reading in an old Greek 
collection, and much approved it. Why Ihould a gardener be 
feleftecl as moll unlikely to fay a pertinent thing? It is ab- 
furd. The contrary proverb is M»(i( pugci >ayu ; “a fool fays 
foolilh things.” 


wickcdnefs. 
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wickednefs. Thus Homer, when he praifes moli: 
highly, does it not by fpecifying virtues, but by the 
negative of vices : as, 

« The priell, free from harm, fpake.’* 
cc They, not unwilling, flew.” 

And again, 

“ Nor had you feen the king of men appear. 
Confus’d, inactive, or furpris’d with fear.” 

Epicurus alfo, in a fimilar manner, defines the 
greatefb pleafure to be the abfence and privation of 
all pain, in thcfe words :—“ The greateft height of 
pleafure is the privation of all pain.” It is by the 
lame rule that Virgil calls the Stygian lake inama- 
lilis; for as illaudatus is the entire abfence of all 
praile, fo is inamabilis the total abfence of love. 
Illaudatus may be vindicated in another way. Lau - 
dare, in old language, fignifies to name or call by 
name; thus in civil pleadings a perfon is faid not 
to be named but laudari. Illaudatus, therefore, is the 
fame with illaudabilis, one who is neither worthy 
of mention nor remembrance, nor indeed ever to 
be named. Thus anciently it was decreed by the 
public council of Afia, that his name who had 
burned the temple of Diana of Ephefus fhould 
never be mentioned by any one. It remains that 
we Ihould fpeak of the third objection on the 
words “ tunicam fquallentem 7 auro.” This figni- 

7 Squallentem .]—Heyne reads fqualentem, and denies its de¬ 
rivation from fquama;; but rather, he fays, a fqualido co- 
lore qualis in pifeium at ferpentum cute eil. 


lies 
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fies a quantity and fubftance of gold woven in the 
form of fcales; for the word Jquallere comes from the 
thicknefs and roughnefs of the fcales which are 
vifible on the fkins of ferpents and fifhes; which 
others, as well as our poet, have noticed. The 
latter has thefe paffages : 

“ Quern pellis ahenis 
In plumam fquamis auro conferta tegebat.” 

Again, 

" Jamque adeo rutilum thoraca indutus ahenis, 
Horrebat fquamis.” 

Accius, in his Pelops, fays, 

“ Ejus ferpentis fquamse fquallido auro ct pur¬ 
pura pretexts. ” 

Whatever, therefore, was fo imprefled and crowd¬ 
ed with any thing, as by its uncommon appearance 
to ftrike the gazer with horror, was faid Jquallere. 
Thus in rude and fcaly bodies, the large accumu¬ 
lation of filthinefs is called Jquallor. By the com¬ 
mon and conftant ufe of this fignification in parti¬ 
cular, the whole of the word is now fo debated, 
that the term Jquallor is exclufively applied to filthi¬ 
nefs of various kinds. 


Chap, 
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Chap. VII. 

'The duty of children lo their parents. Difcujfions from 

looks of philofophy on that fubjeTl, wherein it is 
enquired, whether all the commands of a father are 
to be obeyed. 

I T has been a frequent fubjeft of difpute among 
philofophers, whether a father is to be obeyed 
without referve, in whatever he commands. Upon 
this queftion, the Greeks and our countrymen, 
who have written on duties, have aflerted, that 
there are three opinions, which are to be weighed 
and examined : thefe they have difeuffed with great 

I have before fpoken on the fubjeft of paternal authority, as 
it exifted in the earlier ages of Rome. “ Without fear, 
though not without danger of abufe,” fays Mr. Gibbon, “ the 
Roman legillators had repofed an unbounded confidence in 
the fentiments of paternal love, and the oppreflion was tem¬ 
pered by the affurance, that each generation mud fucceed in 
its turn to the awful dignity of parent and mafter.” The quef¬ 
tion difcufled in chapter ii. wa3 rather of a legal, as this is of 
a moral nature. It is difeuffed at fome length by Seneca, 
Book III. de Bencficiis, chap, xxxvii. who cites many ex¬ 
amples of children, as rEneas and Scipio, who conferred on 
their parents greater obligations than they received. On this 
Quintus Carolus remarks, that it is impolTiblc, for the very 
power of conferring an obligation on a parent mud firfl be con¬ 
ferred by the parent on the child by the gift of cxiflencc. On 
Mr. Paley’s pofition, that the rights of parents refult from their 
duties, parents can have, as he obferves, no natural right over 
the lives of their children, can exercife no unprofitable feve- 
rities, nor can command the commiffion of crimes. 

* Vol. I. I acutenefs. 
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acutenefs. One is, that whatever a father com¬ 
mands is to be done : the fecond, that he is to be 
obeyed in fome, in others not: the third is, that it 
is not at all neceflary to obey a father. We lhall 
firft fay what has been remarked on this laft, be- 
becaufe its firft afpeft feems exceedingly infamous. 
A father’s commands, they fay, are either right or 
wrong. If right, he is to be obeyed, not becaufe 
he commands, but becaufe what he commands is 
right. If wrong, that muft on no account be done 
which ought not to be done. They then draw 
this conclufion—that a father’s commands are never 
to be obeyed j but this opinion I can by no means 
approve, it involves a fubtlety, as I fhall fhew 
hereafter, both frivolous and impertinent. Nor 
does the other opinion, which I mentioned firft, 
feem perfectly true and juft, that all the commands 
of a father are to be obeyed ; for what if he fhould 
command treachery to our country, the murder of 
a mother, or any other things which are bafe and 
infamous ? The middle opinion therefore feems 
fafeft and belt, that he is to be obeyed in fome 
things, not in others. But that thefe things in which 
obedience is impoflible are to be declined with 
gentlenefs and modefty, without any perfonal aver- 
fion or bitternefs of reproach, fo as rather to be 
omitted than refuted. But the conclufion drawn as 
above mentioned, that a father is never to be obey¬ 
ed, is abfurd, and may thus be refuted and done 
away : — Every thing in human affairs, as wife men 
have determined, is either honeft or batej thofe 
which intuitively are right and honeft, as to prac- 
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tife integrity, defend our country, or love our 
friends, muft by all means be done, whether a fa¬ 
ther commands them or not. The contrary to 
thefe, things which are intrinfically bafe and bad, 
are not to be done though a father fhould command 
them. Thofe which are between, and which the 
Greeks call indifferent or middle, as to ferve in war, 
to praftife agriculture, to court honours, to defend 
caufes, to marry, to go where ordered, to come 
when called; as thefe, and things fimilar to thefe, 
are in themfelves neither honeft nor the contrary, 
but as they are done by us, and to be approved or 
cenfured according to the actions they produce : in 
all thefe things, they think, a father is to be obeyed; 
as, for example, if he fhould command to marry, or 
to plead for a perfon accufed ; thus, whatever in its 
own nature is neither honeft nor difhoneft, if a father 
commands it, is to be done on that account. But 
if his command be to marry a woman who is 
infamous, who has loft all fenfe of fhame and is 
criminal, or to defend fome Catiline * who is ac¬ 
cufed, or Tubulus, or Clodius, then he is not to 
be obeyed j for by the acceflion of any degree of 
bafeneis, thefe middle and indifferent things ceafe to 
be fo. The propofition, therefore, cannot be called 
perfect which afferts, that a father’s commands are 

* Catiline .]—The names of Catiline and Clodius are fuffi- 
ciently notorious; but there is a doubt amongft the commen¬ 
tators with refpeft to the other name, whether it fhould be 
written Bibulus Qr Tubulus. This laft reading is preferable 
for it is well known that there was a Tubulus, who was 
prsetor in the time of Cicero, and infamous to a proverb. 

. I 2 either 
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either honeft or bale; nor does the divifion Teem 
found and regular 1 j for a third part of the diftri- 
bution is wanting, or they are neither honeft nor 
bafe. If this be added, this conclufxon follows— 
that a father is fometimes to be obeyed. 

1 Nor does the divifion feem found and regular. ] —The conjunc¬ 
tion between the two adjectives was rightly fupplied by H. 
Stephens. The paffage is partly in Greek, and has fome ob- 
fcurity ; but is explained by one in Book XVI. chap. viii. 
where he fays, that an axiom that is oifiivyfilial, the very word 
ufed here, is of this form: “ Either flea/ure is an evil, or a good, 
or neither good nor evil,” and this kind of diftribution is very 
frequently ufed by Ariftotle; and was common with writers of 
ftriA logical preciiion. 


Chap. VIII. 

That Plutarch's ccnfure of Epicurus, for ufwg the fyl- 
logijiic form of reafoning , is unjuft. 

P LUTARCH, in his fecond book concern¬ 
ing Homer, accufes Epicurus of tiling a lyl- 
Iogifm imperfectly, abfurdiy, and ignorantly. He 
gives the words of Epicurus:—“ Death is nothing 
to us. That which is difiolved is not fenfible, and 

that 

Every thing relating to Epicurus, his life, charafter, and 
doftrines, will be found at length in Enfield’s Hiftory of Phi- 
lofophy, Vol. I. Thefe were the opinions of Epicurus on the 
fubjedt of death :—“ Death is the privation of fenfation, in con- 
fequence of the reparation of the foul from the body. When 
a man dies, the foul is difperfed into corpafcles or atoms of 
which it was compofed, and therefore can no longer be ca- 

"*?Wi• 
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that which is infenfible is nothing to us.”—He has 
omitted that, fays Plutarch, which he ought to 
have aflumed firft, that death is the diffolution of 
foul and body j but he afterwards ufes this very 
thing which he had omitted, to (Lengthen his pofi- 
tion, as a matter pofitively conceded. But this 
fyllogifm cannot go on but with this as a datum. 
What Plutarch obferves, on the form and conflitu- 
tion of a fyllogifm, is true enough ; for to follow 
the mode of reafoning as adopted and eftablilhed 
in the fchools, we fhould fay thus :—" Death is the 
difiolution of foul and body; but that which is dif- 
folved is not fcnfible, and that which is infenfible is 
nothing to us.” But Epicurus, whatever he might 
be, by no means appears to have omitted this part 
of the fyllogifm through ignorance. It was not his 
bufinefs to give a fyllogifm with its particular forms 
and limits, as in the fchools of the philofophers. 
Indeed, as the feparation of foul and body by death 

fable of thought or perception. It is with the foul as with 
the eye, which when it is feparatcd from the organized ma¬ 
chine to which it belonged, is no longer capable of feeing.” 
—See Enfield’s Hill. Philof. Vol. I. p. 473. 

It will be impoflible for an intelligent reader to contemplate 
the Epicurean fyllem, without perceiving that it is a feeble 
and unfuccefsful effort to explain the phamomena of nature 
upon mechanical principles. 

The commentators are fevere upon Gellius at this chapter; 
and one facetioufly remarks, that it is fo very cold, that it would 
have extinguiihed the fire which confumed the temple of Ephe- 
fus:—“ Tam frigida ut incendium templi Ephefini poffmt extin- 
guere.” It is very certain, that Epicurus was not (killed in logic, 
and frequently deduced conclufions which his premifesdid not 
allow. 

1 3 » 
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is felf-evident, he did not think an intimation ne- 
ceffary which muft be univerfally obvious. For the 
fame reafon, he placed the conclufion of his fyllo- 
gifm not laft but firft. And who does not perceive 
that this could not be from ignorance ? In many 
pafiages of Plato, we find fyllogifms introduced in 
a form totally oppofitc to the method which is ufed 
in teaching, but with a peculiar elegance and con¬ 
tempt of fuch objections. 


Chap. IX. 

T“hat thefame Plutarch has calumnioujly^ ceufured the 
iifage of a word hy Epicurus. 

I N the fame book, Plutarch again cenfures Epi¬ 
curus for ufing a word not proper in itfelf, and 
with a meaning which it does not bear. Epicurus 
fays CI the limit of the greatnefs of pleafures, is 
the exemption ttxvtg ; tb aAyairro?.” He ought not, 

according 

1 Epicurus fays.~\ —This philofopher’s idea of happinefs was, 
that it confided in bodily eafe and mental tranquillity. A 
happy life, he obfervcs, neither refcmbles a rapid torrent nor a 
Handing pool; but is like a gentle ilream, that glides fmoothly 
and filently along. 

See Cicero de Fin. 1 . i. c. 19.—“ Sic enim ab Epicuro 
fapiens femper beatus inducitur. Finitas habet cupiditates 
negligit mortem : de diis immortalibus fine ullo metu vera 
fentit, non dubitat fi ita melius fit, migrare de vita. His rebus 
inflnudus femper eft in voluntate.” 

The following from Pope ieems very appofite in this place. 
Speaking of the means of attaining happinefs, he fays, 

« Aik 
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according to Plutarch, to have laid ir xvtqs t» aXyxu- 
Tof, but iruvrai t« aXyuvx, The exemption applies 
not to the perfon but the thing. In this cenfure 
of Epicurus, Plutarch feems to be a cold and ridi- 
culoufly minute carper at words; for this regard to 
verbal accuracy and elegance Epicurus, lo far from 
attending to, delpifed \ 

“ A& of the learn’d the way—the learn’d are blind, 

This bids to.ferve, and that to Ihun mankind : 

Some place the blifs in ad'tioii, fome in cafe, 

Thefe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe; 

Some, funk to beads, find pleafure end in pain; 

Some, fwell’d to gods, confefs e’en virtue vain; 

Or indolent, to fuch extreme they fall. 

To trull in every thing, or doubt of all. 

Who Jius define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinels is happinefs ?” 

* See Cicero de Fin. Bon. ct Mai. 1 . i. c. 19.—“ In 

dialedtica autem veilra nullam vim Epicurus exiftimavit efle nec 
ad jnelius vivendum, nec ad commodius differendum. In phylicis 
plurimum pofuit. 


Chap. X. 

The meaning of “ favijfa capitolin^e -,’ r and the anjwer of 
Marcus Farro to Servius Salpcius , enquiring m 
this Jubjebt. 

S ERVIUS Sulpicius’, a writer on civil law, 
and a man of confiderable learning, enquired 
of M. Yarro, with a defire of being informed con- 

1 Serviies Sulpicius .]—The high character given in this 
place of Sulpicius, is corroborated by Cicero and Quintilian. 

I 4 cerning 
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cerning the meaning of a word which he found in 
the cenfor’s books : this was favijfee 1 capitolitue. 
Varro wrote back, that he well remembered what 
Quintus Catulus, who was appointed to repair 
the capitol ! , had faid,—that he wanted to deprefs the 
area of the capitol, that the flight of fteps to the 
temple might be encreafed, and that the afcent 
might be proportioned to the magnitude of the 
building; but that he was unable to accomplifh this, 
as the favijftf prevented him. Thefe were certain 
cells and caverns which were underground beneath 
the area, where the images were anciently depo- 
fited which had fallen from the temple, with va¬ 
rious other things from amongll the facred offer¬ 
ings. In the fame letter he affirms, that he was 
jpnablc to difcover why they were called favijjk-, 
but Valerius Soranus was accuftomed to fay, 

that what we in Greek call treajures , the old Latins 
called flavijf.e, becaufe they did not here depofit 
brafs and filver in the mafs, but money caff (fiata,) 
andftamped. It may be conjectured, therefore, that 

* Faviffie."] —The reader will find a ciitical difl'ertation on this 
■word in Salmafius on Solinus, p. 12. The derivation of the word 
from fla'viJJ/c, feems far-fetched and abfurd; it feems more na¬ 
tural to derive it from favio, an old Latin word for fodio. 1 1 does 
not appear that the Romans had any cellars for domeilic ufe be¬ 
neath their houfes. Their wine-cellars were holes made in the 
earth, in which they depofited their wine in veflels. 

5 Repair the capitol.~\ —This was originally founded by Tar- 
cjuinius Prifcus, and progrefiively adorned and enlarged. It 
was burned in the Marian war, and rebuilt by Sylla, who 
left to (datulus the honour of dedicating it. Tacitus re¬ 
marks, that its wapt of height detrafted from the magnificence 
pf its appearance. 

the 
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the fecond letter was taken from this word, and that 
certain cells or caves, which the wardens of the Ca¬ 
pitol ufed as depofitories for ancient things belong¬ 
ing to religion, were thence called favijf.t. 


Chap. XI. 

Many memorable things of Siccius Dentatus, an 
illujlrious warrior. 

I T is written in our books of annals, that L. 

Siccius Dentatus, who was tribune of the people 
in the confuifhip of Spurius Tarpeius and Aulus 
Aterius, was famous as a warrior beyond what can be 

The perfonnge celebrated in this chapter is indifferently, by 
the more ancient writers, ftyled Siccius and Sicinius. We may 
reafonabiy fufpcfl that the account given of this gentleman is 
fomewhat exaggerated. Shakefpear gives a noble defeription 
of the valour of Coriolanus, which feems applicable here : 

“ At fix teen years. 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Eeyond the mark of others : our then dictator. 

Whom with all praife I point at, faw him fight. 

When with his Amazonian chin he drove 
The briitled lips before him ; he bellrid 
An o’erprefs’d Roman, and i’ th’ conful’s view 
Slew three oppofers. llis pupil age 
Man-enter’4 thus, he waxed like a fea. 

And in the brunt of feventeon battles fince 
He lurch’d all fwords o’ th’ garland.— 

——His fword death’s llamp 
Where it did mark it took, from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood,” ice. 


believed •, 
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believed; that a name was given him on account of 
his extraordinary valour, and he was called the Ro¬ 
man Achilles. He is faid to have fought in one 
hundred and twenty battles ; that he had not a 
fingle wound behind, but forty-five before; that 
he had received eight golden crowns one obfidio- 
nal, three mural, and fourteen civic; that he had 
eighty-three collars, more than one hundred and 
fixty bracelets, eighteen Ipears, and had twenty-five 
times been prefented with horfe-trappings. He 
had a multitude of fpoils, which were military gifts, 
amongft which were many obtained from private 
challenges; and he had triumphed nine times with 
his generals. 

* Gold crowns .]—Thefe were given indifferently by the ge¬ 
neral, as rewards for any extraordinary effort of valour. The 
obfidional crown was given by the foldiers to their general, 
when he had delivered them from a fiege. The mural crown 
was given to him who hr it fcaled the walls in an affault. The 
civic crown was bellowed on hint who faved the life of 
a citizen in battle; this was, of all otiters, moll honourable, 
and formed of 03k. The collars were not received for any par¬ 
ticular exertion, but for general military fervices. The fpears, 
which were conferred as military rewards, were termed pure 
fpears, becaufe they had no iron. The armillse were rewards con¬ 
fined to thofe who were born Romans. What the phalera: p c 
cifely were, may be difputed; fome think them a fuit of horfe- 
trappings ; but as they were given to infantry as well as to horfe, 
they were probably a Lind of chain to be worn round the 
neck. Quintus Carolus compares Albertus Brandeburgicus, 
who is deferibed by iLneas Sylvius, to this Dentatus. 


C H APS, 
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Chap. XII. 

A certain law of Solon examined, which at firjl ap~ 
pearing unjujl , is found ufeful and expedient. 

I N thofe very ancient laws of Solon, which were 
inferibed at Athens on wooden tables, and 
which, from veneration to him, the Athenians, to 
render eternal', had fan&ioncd with p uni fitments 
and religious oaths, Ariflotle relates there was 
one to this effedt: If in any tumultuous diflention 
a fedition liiould enfue, and the people divide them- 
felves into two parties, and from this irritation 
of their minds both Tides fhould take arms and 
fight, then he who in this unfortunate period of 

’ To rentier eternal.\ —See my tranflation of Herodotus, Vol. I. 
p. 29.—“ Solon, at the requell of the Athenians, had formed 
a code of laws for their ufe. He then engaged in a courfo 
of travels, which was to be of ten years continuance : his 
avowed purpofe was of a philofophical nature, but his real 
objeft was to avoid the neceflity of abrogating the laws he 
had enacted. The Athenians were of themfclves unable to 
do this, having bound themfclves by tiic moll folemn oaths 
to prclerve inviolate for ten years the inflitutions of Solon.” 

Gronovius, on the contrary, affirms, that Solon obliged the 
Athenians tofwear to obey his laws for one hundred years. The 
life of Solon is given at length by Plutarch; and a mod admirable 
epitome of his code of laws may be found in the Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharfis. With refpeft to the wooden frames in 
which they were fufpended, we me told, in the Etymologicum 
Magnum, that they moved ealily on ayes, fo as to prelenc their 
contents on all Tides to the eyes of the palfenger. 


civil 
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civil difcord fhould join him ft If to neither party, 
but fhould individually withdraw himfrlf from the 
common calamity of the city, fhould be deprived 
of his houfe, his family and fortunes, and be driven 
into exile 1 from his country. When I had read this 
law of Solon, who was eminent for his wifiiom, I 
was at firft imprefied with great aflonifhment, won¬ 
dering for what reafon he fhould think thole men 
deferving of punilhment who withdrew themfelves 
from fedition and a civil war. Then a perfon, who 
had profoundly and carefully examined the ufe and 
purport of this law, affirmed, that it was calculated 
not to encreafe but terminate fedition; and indeed 
it really is fo ; for if all the more rcfpeclable, who 
were at firft unable to check fedition, and could not 
over-awe the divided and infatuated people, join 
themfelves to one part or other, it will happen, 
that when they are divided on both fides, and each 
party begins to be ruled and moderated by them, as 
men of fuperior influence, harmony will, by their 
means, be fooncr reftored and confirmed ; for whilft 
they regulate and temper their own parties re- 
fpedtively, they would rather fee their opponents 
conciliated than deftroyed. Favorinus the philofo- 
pher was of opinion, that the fame thing ought to be 
done in the difputes of brothers and of friends; that 
they who are benevolently inclined to both fides, 


1 b.io exile. ]—Plutarch, in his trail de SeraNuminis Vindicta, 
calls this a moft l'cvere law; but Cicero, in one of his letters 
to Atticus, fays, that the punilhment was death for not taking 
au a (Stive part in public tumults and faftions. 


but 
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but have little influence in reftoring harmony, from 
being confidercd as doubtful friends, fhould decid¬ 
edly take one part or other, by which aft they 
will obtain more elFeftual power in reftoring har¬ 
mony to both. At prefent, fays he, the friends of 
both think they do well by leaving and deferring 
both, thus giving them up to malignant or f>rdid 
lawyers, who inflame their reientments and dilputes, 
from animofity or from avarice. 


Chap. XIII. 

The and cuts called a Jon or daughter “ children 
ufing a plural noun. 

T II E ancient orators, and writers of hiftory or 
poetry, called either one fon or daughter by 
the plural name ‘ of children. I have before feen 
this in the books of many ancient writers, and I 

have 

'* Plural name .]—This mode of exprefiion is fanftioned by 
the authority of the oidelt and bcfl writers. See fecond book of 
Chronicles, xxiv. 25.—“ Ilis own fervants confpired againft 
him for the blood of the fens of Jehoiada the prieft, and flew 
him on his bed, and he died.” But it appears from verfe 22 
of the fame chapter, that Jehoiada hud but one fon. “ Thus 
Joafh the king remembered not the kindnefs which Jehoiada 
his father had done him, but (lew his fon Again, Chronicles, 
xxviii. 3. “ He burnt his children in the fire.” This 

is fpoken of Jofiah, who, as appears from the fecond book of 
Kings, had but one fon. A fxmilar mode of exprefiion occur* 

in 
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have lately fo found it in the fifth book of the Annals 
of Sempronius Afellio 1 . This Afellio was a milita¬ 
ry tribune at the fiege of Numantia, under Scipio 
Africanus, and wrote an account of thofe aftions 
at which he himfclf was prefent. His expreffions 
concerning Tiberius Gracchus, the tribune of the 
people, when he was. 1; tin in the capitol, are thefe : 
“ For Gracchus, whenever he left his houfe, was ne¬ 
ver accompanied by lefs than three or four thoufand 
men.” And again, concerning the fame Gracchus, 
he fays, “ He began to entreat that they would 
protedt him, and liberos fuos 5 ; he then ordered the 
one male child he then had to appear, and almoft 
in tears recommended him to the people. 


in the bell Latin writers, particularly in Cicero. Barthius, in 
his Advcrfaria, alledges a fuperftitious motive for this, a num¬ 
ber of children being efteemed a great happinefs; none, or 
even only one, the contrary. 

1 Sempronius Afellio. ]—This perfon is mentioned with refpeft, 
as an eminent hillorian, by Cicero, and Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
fenfis, as well as by Gcllius. 

* Liberos fuos .—His children. , 


Chap. 
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Chap. XIV. 

Marcus Cato, in a book err it ten againji Tiberius, an 
exile. Jays, “ fiitifils vndimomum,” not “ fietijfes.” 
The reafon of this ajfigned. 

I N an old book of Cato’s which is intitled. 
Contra Tiberium exstlem, there was this expreffion, 
“ Quid fi vadiinoninm capite obvoluto ftitiffes.’* 
He indeed wrote fiitijfes, and properly; but lome 
abfurd and impudent corre&ors, altering the word, 
have made d fietijfes, as i (fiitijfes had been a foolifli 
and infignificant word, but they themfelves are 
foolifh anil contemptible, not knowing that fiitijfes 
was written by Cato bec.mfi* the vadtmonium fifiere- 
tur, and not fir, rent: 

* Cate's .]—Tub was Cato the cenfor, whofc (nations 

are praiied by Cicero lu hi, Uiutus. 

The word •viuhmomam was a legal term, corrcfponding with 
our recognizance j and the tjucftion is, which is moft proper, 
to fay Jtarc t viut:>nunibm, or Jtjtcre <-judimoKuim ? 

The legal proceis and appropriate meaning of each expreffion 
maybe feen fully difeufted in H.rincccius, p. 593. It would 
be of little interell to an Engliih reader to fay more on the fub- 
jedt, than when the perloti for whom bail was given appeared 
to {land the event of his trial, he called for the perfon who waj 
his furety, and exclaimed, “ Ecce ego me tibi fifto.”—Lo, 
here I am, forth-coming to you. 


Chap. 
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. Chap. XV. 

Anciently great honours were paid to old age ; why the 
fame were afterwards paid to huflmnds and parents. 
Obfervations on the feventh chapter of the Julian 
law. 

A MONGST the more ancient Romans, no 
greater refpeft was paid to rank or fortune 
than to age, and elders 1 were venerated by their 
juniors like gods, and in the place of parents; and 
in all places, and with regard to all kinds of dif- 
tin&ions, had precedence and fuperiority allowed 
them. Antiquity informs us, that from entertain¬ 
ments the young attended their elders home t 
which cuftom the Romans, it is faid, borrowed 
from the Lacedaemonians, amongft whom, by the 
laws of Lycurgus, the fuperior honour in all things 

* ii/./cr/.j—Of the refpeA paid to age by the -^Egyptians and 
Lacedxmonian;., 1 have fpoken at length in my notes to He¬ 
rodotus, Vo!, I. p.311. |arena! reprobates the carelefs inat¬ 

tention paid, in his time, to the old ; and Savary, in his Ac¬ 
count of /Egypt, informs us, that in this natural and indifpen- 
fable veneration to tliofe advanced in years, the modern ^Egyp¬ 
tians have hy no means degenerated from their anceftors. 

The rclpeft paid in this country, two hundred years ago, to 
parents, feems to have been equal in degree to what is reprefent- 
cd by Gellius in this chapter : children, even of more advanced 
years, did not prefunte to fit in the prefence of their parents, 
unlcfs fo commanded ; and it was not unfrequent to fee them 
kneeling on a cufliion, whilft their father and mother were at 
tabic. 


1 


was 
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Was afiigned to age. But when population leemed 
efientially neceffary to the Fate, and rewards and 
encouragements were propofed to promote this, 
then in certain matters they who had wives and 
children, were preferred to elder people who had 
neither of thefe. Thus, in the feventh book of 
the Julian Jaw, the precedence, with refpedt to the 
fafccs, was afiigned not to that ronful who was 
elded, but to him who had moll children, either 
living under his authority or (lain in war. If both 
had an equal number of children, the married 
man, or he who was allowed the rights of a mar¬ 
ried man % had the preference: if both, being mar¬ 
ried men and fathers, had an equal number of 
children, the diflindion of former times took place, 
and he who was the elded had precedence. But 
if both had an equal number of children, or were 
married men and had no children, or were both 
unmarried, no mention is made in this law concern¬ 
ing their age; but I find that they to whom the 
Jaw gave precedence, gave the fafees for the firft 
month to their colleagues, who were much older 
or of higher rank, or who had entered upon their 
fecornl confullh'p. 

* Rights bf a rn'irriri! —No more accurate or more fa- 

ti5f.ui.017 review of the Roman law., can he fern, titan in the 
c-ij.hth oftavo volume of Mr. Gibbon’s extraordinary wot It. It 
exj rcfsly appeared that woman was confidercd by the old Romans 
not as a [>erjnn, but a thing. The hulband had in certain cafes 
power of life and death : “but the condition of women," fays 
Mr. Gibbon, “ is ufually foftened by the refinements of fo- 
cial life." 


VoL. I. 
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Chap. XVI. 

Cajdlius Vndex cenjured by Sulpicius Slpollinaris, for 
his explanation of a pnjfage in Virgil. 

I N the fixth book of Virgil ' are theft; 
lines: 

“ Ille, vides, pura juvenis qui nititur halla 

Proxiina forte tenet lucis loca; primus ad auras 
iEtherias Italo commiftus fanguine furget, 
Silvius Albanum nomen, tuapoftuma proles: 
Quern tibi longarvo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet fiivis regem, regumque parcnte : 

Unde genus Longa noftrum dominabitur Alba.” 

* Of this pafl'age of Virgil I give DryJcn’s tranflation, which 
the criticifm in this chapter of Gellius proves to be very 
inadequate : 

“ Obfci .'c the youth who firfl appears in fight, 
e,nd holds the nearclt llatiou to the light. 

Already feems to fuuif the vital air. 

And leans juft forward on a Ihining fpear; 

Silvius is he—thy laft forgotten race. 

But firll in Older fent to fill thy place : 

An Alban name, but mix’d with Dardan blood. 

Born in the covert of a fliady wood; 

Him fair Lavii.ia, thv furviving wife. 

Shall breed in gioves to lead a iolitary life : 

In Alba he lhall fix his royal feat. 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget.” 

This verfion is unpardonahly difiufe. Dryden takes no notice 
of the appropriate meaning of pura bajla, which is a fpear 
without a point, given as a reward for military fcrvice. 


j 
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In tlicfe lines 

“ Tua poftuma proles 
Teems but ill to agree with 

“ Quern tibi longtevo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis regem.” 

For if this Silvius, as appears from the teftimony 
of almoft all the ancient annals, was born after the 
death of his father, for which reafon the name of 
Poftumus was given him, with what propriety 
does this follow: 

“ Quem tibi longaevo ferum Lavinia conjunx 
Educet filvis ?” 

For thefe words may feem to fignify, that whilfl 
./Eneas was alive and in age, Silvius Ihould be born 
to and educated by him. Csefellius % therefore, 
in his Commentary of Ancient Readings, thought 
this to be the figniticanon of thele words. He 
fays, “ Poftuma proles’ non cum fignificat qui patre 

mortuo, 

1 CtrfeUius ;]—of whom wc know no lucre than that he was 
often quoted by Prifcian. 

3 Pnjlama pnlcs ."\—“ The expreffion of * poftuma proles’ does 
not fignify one born afrer the death of his father, but he who 
was iail born, as in the cafe of Silvius, who, when /Lucas was 
old, was born in his mother’s advanced years.” 

Virgil fecnis to have intended no more than to intimate 
that Silvius was to be the laft fon of /tineas ; whether born in 
his life-time, or after his deceafe, is of fmall importance. Sil¬ 
vius is called the laid fon of ^Eneas by Aufonius, Epift. 16. 

“ Ut quondam in Alba; moanibus 
Suprcmus vEnea fatus, 

Silvius lulls mifeuit.” 

. K a 
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mortuo, fed qui poftremo loco natus eft. Siculfi 
Silvius, qui /Enea jam fene tardo leroque partu eft 
editus.” But for this hiftorical fact he names no 
fuitable authority. Many, as I have before re¬ 
marked, have afierted, that Silvius was born after 
the death of /Eneas. For this reafon Apollinaris Sul- 
picius, among other things for which he cenfures 
Ctefellius, mentions the above alfo as a fault; which 
probably arofe thus :—“ Quern tibi longacvo,” fays 
he, not Jeni , which bears a meaning not warranted by 
hiftory; “ but in a remoter pe riod, when received to 
heaven, and become immortal.” For Anchifcs, who 
faid this to this fon, knew, that having left this 
mortal life, he would be made a god, become im¬ 
mortal, and enjoy an eternal exiftence. Apollinaris 
argues acutely enough : “ But a long life ■* is one 
thing, immortality another; nor are gods called 
long-lived, blit immortal.” 

lleyne, in his obfervation on this pafTtge, conilders the ex- 
preftion of pura hajla ns emblematic of {overt igntv. 

4 Longlife. j—The terns hngus and eetcni. i appear to have 
been ufed with equivocal meaning. See Uarthius, 915. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVII. 

What Cicero thought concerning certain proportions 
with an examination of Cicero's opinion. 

I T in the curious and learned observation of 
Cicero, that the prepofidons in and con, pre¬ 
fixed to words, are made long, when followed by 
the letters which begin fapiens and felix, in all 
others they are pronounced Short. Thefe are 
Cicero’s words : “ Quid veto ' hoc elegantius quod 
non fit natura, fed quodam inftituto ? Indodtus di- 
cimus, brevi prima litcra, infanus producta. Inhu- 
manus brevi, infelix longa, et, ne mukis, quibus in 
verbis cx primte literte font, quae in fapiente et 


’ wra. ]—■" For what can be more elegant than this, 

which does not happen natuiaUy, but from a certain cullom ? 
We Jay i.nloftus, with the firft letter ihort, which in infanui is 
long. It is ihort in inhumanus, long in infr.lix ; and, not to be 
tedious, thefe words, the firft letters cf which are the fame as 
in fapiens and felix, arc pronounced long, in all others ihort. 
So alfo in compcfdt , concrcpuit, confccit , if we confuit reafon, we 
cannot approve : refer it to the ear, and we affent. And 
why is it fo ? The car will confefs it is pleafed, and a fentence 
ought to confuit the gratification of the ear.” 

The long i was anciently diftinguilhed by being extended 
above the other letters thus, plso, or it was preceded by an 
i, as in juafei. With refpeft tp words beginning with the par¬ 
ticle pro, they feem to have been ufed indifferently long and 
ihort by the poets. The curious reader will find the fubjeft 
matter of this chapter amply difeuffed by Lipfius de Refia 
Pronunciatione. 

K ? 
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felice produCte dicuntur : in cteteris vcro omnibus 
breviter. Itemque compofuit, concrepuit, confecit: 
confule veritatcm: reprchendet. Refer ad auris: pro- 
babunt. Quaere cur ita ? fe dicent jtivari. Vo- 
Juprati tamen aurium morigerari debet oratio.” 

The reafoning of Cicero, as to the harmony in 
thefe exprefiions, is very manifeft: but what fhall we 
fay of the prepofition pro ? which, witli rcfpeCfc 
to its being long or fhort, contradicts Cicero’s ob- 
fervatian ; for this is not always made long when 
followed by the letter which is the firft in felix ■, which 
letter, according to Cicero, has the appropriate 
power of making the prepofitions in and con long. 
Proficilci, profundere, profugere, profanum, and 
profeflum, have pro fhort; but in profligare and 
proficere, it is long. Why then does not this letter, 
which Cicero remarks has the power of making the 
fyllable long, preferve in all fimilar cafes the lame 
property, either from reafon or for the fake of har¬ 
mony ? Why does it make the fyllable long in 
fome inftances, and fhort in others ? Nor is the 
particle con exclufivcly long, when followed by the 
letter which Cicero mentions. Cato and Salluft 
fay, coopertus fcnoribus; and farther, coligatus and 
conexus have the firft fyllable long. But yet, in 
thefe examples of mine, this particle may perhaps be 
made long from the elifion of the letter n, for the 
lofs of the letter is compenfated by the fyllable’s be¬ 
ing made long; which alio is the cafe in the word 
cogo ; nor is this at all contradicted by co in coegi 
being fhort, which cannot, by fair analogy, be de¬ 
rived from cogo. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVIII. 

Phadon, the Socratic, was a Jlave, as were many 
other Socratics a!fo. 

P H IE D O N of Eiis ", was of the Socratic 
fchool, and very inti mate both with Socrates 
and Plato. Plato prefixed this man’s name to his 
divine book 1 on the Immortality of the Soul. This 
Phaedon was a Have, but of an elegant form and 
liberal underflanding; and, a c fome have wr tten, 
was, when a bey, fold to violation by bis profi gate 
mailer. Cebes, a 1( how r Socratc, is laid to have 
bought him on the recommendmon of Socrates, 
and to have initiated him in t,.e c.ifcipline of phi- 
lofophy. He be came afterwards an eminent philo- 
fopher ; and there remain of his fome very elegant 
difeourfes concerning Socrates. There have been 
many others who, from a ftate of fervitude, have 
afterwards become diftinguifhed philofophers. 
Amongft thefe was that Mtnippus, whofe writings 
M. Varro imitated in his facires, by others called 

1 Phxdon of Elis.]— Of this perfonage Diogenes Laertius 
relates, that he was born of a noble family ; but being taken 
captive, was compelled to the infamy which is here mentioned. 
The fame author adds, that Alcibiades or Crito, at the fuggeftion 
of Socrates, reftored him to liberty. 

* Di-vine baok.~\ —In this book Phaedon relates to Echechra- 
tes the converfation which he had with Socrates on the day 
when he took the poifon. 

• K 4 Cynic, 
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Cynic, by himfelf Mcnippean. Pompylusthe 
flave of Theophrafhis the Peripatetic ; and he who 
was named the Perfian, the Have of Zeno the 
Stoic; and Mys, the (lave of Epicurus, were alio 
phiiofophers of no mean reputation. Diogenes 
the Cynic lived alfo in iervitude; but he, from a 
(late of liberty, was fold as a (lave. Xtniades of 
Corinth, defiring to purchafe him, a lit eel him what 
art he knew ? “ The art,” he replied, “ of governing 
free men.” Xeniadcs, in admiration at his anfwer, 
bought and gave him his freedom ; then, intro¬ 
ducing his fons to him, “ Take,” fays he, “ thefe 
my children, who are free, and govern them.” But 
the memory of Epictetus, the illuftrious philofo- 
pher, that he alfo was a Have, is too recent to 
be mentioned as a thing obfolete. Two verfes are 
laid to have been written by this Epictetus 4 upon 

himfelfj 


5 Pompylus .']—This name is generally written Pompilius, 
mentioned by Laertius in his life of Theophraftus. 

* This Epictetus .]—That Epidletus was for fome time a 
(lave, ami always poor, and likewife lame, are things attefted 
by many ancient writers, and need not be difputed. They 
are mentioned by Aulus Gellius, who was cotemporary with our 
philofophcr, but furvived him : who mentions a fliort Greek 
epigram, which he alfo aferibes to Epifletus himfelf, to this 
purpofe : 

“ A flave, in body maim’d, as Irus poor. 

Yet to the gods was Epi&etus dear.” 

Simplicius, whofe authority is very good, fays, that Epic¬ 
tetus was a flave, of an infirm conftitution, and lame from early 
age, and fo well fatisfied with extreme poverty, that his fmall 

houtc 
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himfelf, in which it is tacitly implied, that they 
who, in this life, have to ft niggle with various ca¬ 
lamities, are not indifcriminately obnoxious to the 
gods; but that there are certain myfterious caufes, 
which the inveftigation of few can comprehend: — 
<c I Epi&etus, born a Have, and lame, and poor 
as Irus, am dear to the gods,” 

houfc at Rome needed no fecuiities, having nothing in it lint 
his couch and mattrels upon which he lay .—Luriimr. 

I cannot let this chapter pafs without remarking, that the 
profelfors of philofophy and literature, abflraftcdly fo uncUr- 
ilood and called, have, with few exceptions, In all ages, been 
remarkable for their poverty. We ought to make this distinc¬ 
tion with refpefl to the learned men of ancient and modern 
timesthe poverty of the ancient philofophers was voluntary, 
and often pretfed upon public notice with a ridiculous degree 
of a deflation ; they were, however, amply compcnfated for this 
poverty, by the perfonal honours and reverence they received, 
being afitduouily courted by the- opulent, the powerful, and the 
great. This is not quite the cafe, 1 apprehend, in modern times. 
Tliefe honours and this reverence arc referved by jull poficrity, 
till the objefts of it are no more; and many there have been, 
like Qtway and Savage, fullered to languifii out a miferable 
life in want, whofe talents have been univcri'ally allowed to im. 
prove and adorn their country. 


K 
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Chap. XIX. 


the verb “ rc/eire" its true and preferfignifcation . 

W E have obferved, that the word rejeire has a 
certain appropriate force different from the 
common meaning of other words, to which the 
fame praepofition re is affixed; nor do we fay refeire 
as we do rejeribere , relegere, reftituere. He who fees 
a fa£t which is more intricate, unimagined, or unex¬ 
pected, is properly faid refeire ; but why in this word 
pffiy the particle re has this force and meaning, is 
what I flill have to learn. That rejeivi or refeire 
is ufed with any other allufion, amongft thole who 
are corrcCt in fpeaking, than to things obfeure by 
clcfign, or happening beyond expectation or opi¬ 
nion, I have never feen. But the word feire is faid 
indifcriminately of all tilings adverfe, prolperous, or 
expefted; Nx-vius fay;,, in the Triphallus 

“ Si unquam quicquam filium refeivero. 
Argentum amoris caufa fumpfe mutuum, 
Extemplo illo te ducam ubi non defpuas.” 

1 TrtphaUus .]—Some arc for writing this word IthyphaJIur. 
There we, e Ith/pliailica carmina, and J thyphaliici Jtuli. Tri- 
phallus is our oi the names of Priapus. Jn Columella, 1 . x. 32, 
we 11100. with 

“ Sod tiuncum forte dolatum 
Arboris antiqute numcn venerare Ithyphalli.’’ 

There is a fragment of Varro, fee II. Stephens, called Triphalo, 
with one /. 

3 Clatidius 
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Claudius Quadrigarius, in his firft annal, fays,— 
ft Ea Lucani ubi refciverunt fibi per fallacias verba 
data effe.” The fame Quadrigarius, in the fame 
book, ufes this word on a melancholy and unex¬ 
pected occafion:—“ Id ubi refciverunt propinqui 
obfidum quos Pontio traditos fupra demonftravi- 
miis: eorum parentes cum propinquis capillo pafl'o 
in viam provoLirunt.” 

M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins :—“ De- 
inde dictator jubet poftridie magiftrum cquitum 
arceffi. Mittam te ft vis cum equitibus. Sero eft, 
inquit magifter equitum, jam refcivere.” 


C ii a i-. XX. 

fFhat are commonly called “ vivaria.” The ancient s did 
not uje this word. JVhat Publius Siipio ujed in- 
Jlead of it, in his fpccch to the people ; and what 
afterwards Marcus Varro, in his treatife “ De 
re Ruflica.” 

T HE enclofed places in which wild beafts 
are kept alive, which are now called vivaria ", 
M. Varro, in his third book on Agriculture, af- 
ferts ought to be called leporalia. Thefe are his 

words: 

■ Vivaria .]—The place in modern times appropriated to this 
ufc is called menagery, from the French menage, which means a 
collection of animals. The firit Roman who introduced this (pecies 

of 



words : “ Villaticte paftionis genera funt tria, orni- 
thones, leporaria, pifcinas. Nunc ornithones dico 
omnium alitum qusc intra parietes villa; folent pafci. 
Leporaria te accipcre volo non ea quse tritavi nof- 
tri dicebanc, ubi foli lepores funt, fed omnia fepta 
^dificia villa; qu;e funt et habent inclufa aninialia 
quse pafcuntur.” He again, in the fame book, in a 
fucceeding pafiage, fays, “ Quum 1 emilti fundum 
Tufculanum a M. Pifone, in leporaria apri fuere 
multi.” What the common people now call vivaria, 
are the fame with what the Greeks call paradiji 
What Varro calls leporaria , I do not remember to 
have feen fo named among!! the ancients; but 
what I find Scipio, who was by far the purelt 
fpeaker of his age, called robcraria, I have heard 
fome learned men at Rome affirm to have the 


of magnificence was, according to Pliny, Fulvius Lippinus, which 
was aitenvards improved and extended to a confide ruble de¬ 
gree, by Lucullus and HortenOns. Varro’s words may be 
thus interpreted :—“ There arc three objctls of ruilic care as 
to feeding; namely, the places w here fowls, hares, and hlhes 
arc kept. The Srfl of tliefe 1 imdcrftand to comprehend (or¬ 
nithones) every enclofed place where birds of any kind are 
preferved. By lefwratia, the fecond, I mean not the places 
fo named by our forefathers, where hares only arc kept, but 
every rtiflic building in which animals are cnclofcd and fed.” 

1 —“ When you bought the Tufculan farm ol'M. Pifo, 

there were many boars in the kpararium .” 

3 Paradiji.] —This, according to Xenophon, is a Perlic 
word. Perhaps its original meaning is an orchard. How it 
has been applied to the feat of our full parents when in a 
ftate of innocence, need not be explained. Ecclcfiallical writers 
called by this name the quadrangle before a cathedral or great 
church. 


fame 
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fame meaning with our vivaria, and that it was 
fo called from the tabula roboria with which they 
were enclofed, a kind of enclofure which I have 
leen in Italy and many other places. The paifage 
in his fifth oration againfl: Claudius Afellius is this: 
■—“ Ubi + agnos optime cultos, atque villas expoli- 
tifiimas vidiflet, in his regionibus excelfifiimo loco- 
rum murum ftatuere aiebat: inde corrigere viam, 
aliis per vineas medias, aliis per roborarium, atque 
pifcinam, aliis per villam.” But the lakes or pools 
in which fifhes were preferved alive they called 
by their own appropriate term of “ pifcinx.” The 
common people alfo call thofe places apiaria , in 
which hives offices are kept; but I do not remem¬ 
ber that this appellation has ever been ufed by 
thofe who wrote or fpokc with greater purity and 
correctnefs. But M. Varro, in his third book of 
Agriculture, fays, “ MsAk ro-wsac ita face.re oportet, 
qua: quid am mellaria appellant.” This word 
ufed by Varro is Greek ; for ftiMca-uvts is ufed, as 
are and £a.(pi/uvs;. 

4 I'li, &c.]—“ Wherever he faw the bed cultivated lands, 
and the moft elegant villas, here, in the moft elevated fpot, he 
cvprcfied his intention of creating a wall, Thence he regulated 
his road, foraetimes through vineyards, fometimes through 
menageries (roboraria) and iifli-ponds, at others through the 
villa.” 


Chap. 
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J: V* 


Of the conjlellation called by the Greeks clpafav, by 
us feplemtriones. The meaning and origin of each 
'word. 

A NU M B E R of us who were engaged in fimi- 
lar literary purfuits, Greeks as well as Ro¬ 
mans, palled over from iEgina to Pirseus 1 in the 
lame veflel. It was evening, the fea calm, the 
time fummer, and the Iky clear and ferene. We 
all of us, therefore, fate upon the prow, and con¬ 
templated the brilliant liars. Then all they who had 
been fimilarly inftrufted in Greek, entered into a 
learned and ingenious argument, which was the amaxa, 
which the bear, which Bootes % which the greater, 
and which the Idler bear, and why fo called j and 

through 

* jEgina to /Vivrar.]—iEgina was a Email ifland in the vici¬ 
nity of the Pcloponnefe, and Pirams was the famous port of 
Athens. The prefent fituation and circumftances of both 
places are well defcribed by Chandler. 

* Bootes ]—or the charioteer. Ericlhonius, the ion of Vulcan 
and Terra. His birth is fancifully related by Euripides. This 
conilellation is called by various other names, whence a great 
confufion and perplexity mull ncceifarily arife in any attempt 
to elucidate at length the fyitem of ancient aftronomy. Cal- 
lillo was generally underilood to be the greater bear, and Areas 
her fon the lefler. The former called in Greek Helicc, the 
latter Cynofura. See Ovid. Eaft. iii. 107. 
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through what fpace they had pafifed iince the pre¬ 
ceding night; and why Homer fays ! of this alone, 
that it does not fet, when there are fome others al- 
fo which do not. I then turned to fome of our 
young men—“ And what will you fimpletons fay, 
why do we call Jeptemtrtones what the Greeks call 
amaxa ? It is not enough that we fee feven ftarsj 
but I defire to know, at fome length, what the 


“ Efte duas Arftos quarum Cynofura petatur 
Sidoniis, Helicen Graia carjna notet.” 

Milton ufes this Cynofurc as fynonymous with the bear or po¬ 
lar ftar. 

“ Towers and battlements it fees, 

Ilofom’d in high tufted trees. 

Where, perhaps, fome beauty lies. 

The Cynofure of neighbouring eyes.” 

Newton, at this palfage, quotes, from the Anatomic of Melan¬ 
choly, the following : “ ’Tis the general humour of all lovers; 
flic is his ftern, his pole-far, his guide, his Cynofure, his Hef- 
perus, his V efpertts, &c.” 

3 Homer fays .]—The lines of Homer arc thefe. II. xviii, 

;6c. 

“ The pleiads, hyads, with the northern team. 

And great Orion’s more refulgent beam. 

To which, around the axle of the Iky, 

The bear revolving, points his golden eye. 

Still Ihines exalted on th’ .'ethereal plain. 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.” 

Pope. 

A fufpicion here arifes of fome defect in the text, as the amaxa 
and arttus or bear, were in fa (ft fynonymous. The llory of the 
bear, the greater and the lefs, is related by Heftod and by 
Ovid. It is to be found at length alfo in Laflantius; who fays, 
that on account of the indignation of Juno, Tethys, and Occa- 
nus, refufed to bathe this conftcllation with their waters. 

• whole 
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whole conflellation which we call Jeptemtrmies 
means ?”—Then one of thofe who had applied him- 
felf to learning and the ftudy of the ancients, <>b- 
ferved, that tlie common people prefumed, that the 
Jeptemlriones of the grammarians was named merely 
from the number of the ftars. The woid triones, 
they fay, lias no fepnrate meaning; as in that v.hich 
we call quinqualrus, becaufe it is the fifth day 
from the Ides, the word citrus has no fignification. 
But I am of the fame opinion with L. Adius „nd 
M. Varro 4 , who affirm, that triones is a certain 
ruftic term for oxen, as if it were terriones , that is, 
proper to plough and cultivate the earth. There¬ 
fore the old Greeks called this conflellation amaxan, 
becaufe in its figure and pofition it refembled a 
waggon 1 ; fo the more ancient of our countrymen 
called it Jeptemtriones, from oxen yoked, that is, from 

4 L, JEliu t and M. Varrn.\ —I find thefc grammarians ridi¬ 
culed for their pompofity, in a copy of veri'es afcribed to Vir¬ 
gil, in the Latin Anthology. 

“ Ite hinc inanus rhetorum nianipli 
I nflata rare non Achaico turba, 
lit vos Silc, Aiiiuti, Arquitique, Varroquc.” 

A mod abfurd and unmeaning reading : doubtlefs it ought to 
be, 

“ Et vos yElique, Tarquitique, Varroquc.” 

This Aililts is mentioned in the catalogue of old grammarians, 
by Suetonius. 

5 It r<jlmhh'd a wag-gen .]—It is familiarly called Charles’s 
wain. See Shakcfpcaj e#—‘‘ Car. Ileigho ! an’t be not four by 
the day, I’ll be hang’d; Charles’s tvain is over the new chimney, 
and yet our horfes not pack'd.” A corruption of chorle’s or 
churl’s wain, from the Saxon. 


he 
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the feven ftars, which reprcftnt, as it were, yoked 
tr'wnes. Varro fiirther obferved, continued he, that 
he was in doubt whether theft feven ftars were not 
rather called triones , becaufe they are fo fituated that 
every three ftars neareft to each other form a tri¬ 
angle, fo that the name means the three-tided 
figures. Of theft two reafons which he alledged, 
the laft appeared the moft acute and the moft ele¬ 
gant; for, on infpeftion, they really had the appear¬ 
ance of fo many triangles. 


C h a p. XXII \ 

Of the wind Iapyx. Names and regions of other 
winds , from the difcourfes of Favorinus. 

A T. the focial table of Favorinus it was cuf- 
tomary to read either the verfes of fome old 
lyric poet, or a portion of hiftory in Greek or La¬ 
tin. In fome Latin poem the word lapyx, the 
name of a wind, was read ; and it was atked what 

this 

* Notes on this chapter might he extended to an almofl infinite 
length. 1 cannot, perhaps, do better than fir.'t refer the reader 
to a table of the winds, which I have given in my tranf* 
Jation of Herodotus, Vof. 111 . p. 293, where it is obferved, that 
the ancients ufed only the four cardinal winds ; they after-* 
wards added four more : the Romans increafed them to 
twenty-four; and the moderns have added to the four cardinal 
twenty-eight collateral winds. This fubjett of the winds is 
alfo commented upon at fome length by Solinus ad Salmafxum, 

Voi.. I. L page 1 



this wind was, and from what parts it blew, and 
what was the etymology of this unufual word ? At 
the fame time we deiired him to inform us about 
the names and places of the reft; becaufe, generally, 
there was no agreement, either concerning their 
names, places, or number. Then Favorinus fpake 
as follows*.—“ It is fufficiently notorious, that there 
are four regions of the air, eaft, weft, fouth, and 
north. The eaft and weft are variable, the fouth 
and north are fixed and unalterable: for the fun 
does not alw <y* life in the fame place; but his-rif- 
■ ing is eitl:< j (ailed sequinoftial, when moving in the 
circle which is termed sequidial; or it is folftitial or 
brumal, which are the fummer or winter tropics. 
In like manner the fun does not always fet in the 
fame place; but its fetcing is either tequino&ial, 
folftitial, or brumal. The wind, therefore, which 
blows from his vernal rifing, that is the sequino&ial, 
is called Eurus, a woid, accoiding to etymolo- 
gifts, which means “ flowing fiom the eaft. 4 This 
is alfo called otherwife by the Greeks Jpeliotes, 
and by Roman failors Subfolams. That which 
comes from the fummer and folftitial place of 
rifing is called by the Latins Aquilo, in Greek Bo¬ 
reas which fome fay is therefore named by Homer 
cuQgtyevihi. Boreas is thought to be ib called **■# 

pages 1239, 1244, 5, 7,and 57. See alfo Pliny, L II. c.xxvii. 
A perplexity will often arife with thofe who read the dailies but 
occasionally, from confounding the GraHt and Roman appella¬ 
tions of the winds, which in this chaptA of Gellius are perfpl- 
cncufly diferhninated. The reader will alfo find in the Latin 
Anthology, vol. ii. p. 386, a poem on the fubjed of the winds, 
which Pitticeus does not ferule to pronounce beyond me&fura 
corrupt; but which, ncverthclefs, is worth confulting. 
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«if /W, from its violent and loud noife. The third 
wind. Which blows from the winter place of riling, 
the Romans <call Vulturnus; the Greeks in general 
call this by a mixed name, Euronotus, becaufe 
it is betwixt l^otus and Eurus. Thefe are, there¬ 
fore, the three oriental winds, Aquilo, Vulturnus, 
and Eurus, of which Eurus is that of the middle fitu- 
ation. The oppofite and contrary to thefe are the 
three from the weft: Caurus, which the Greeks call 
Argeftes, is oppofite to Aquilo} Favonius, by the 
Greeks named Zephyrus, is oppofite to Eurus; 
and Africus, or the Greek Lips, blows oppofite to 
Vulturnus. Thefe two regions of the air> the eaft 
and the weft, have thus fix oppofite and contrary 
winds. The fouth, the place of which is certain and 
fixed, has therefore only one lbuthern wind ; this is 
in Latin Aujler , in Greek Notus , becaufe it is 
cloudy and moift, noth in Greek fignifying moif- 
ture. For the fame caufe the north has but one, 
this is immediately oppofed to Aufter, and is in 
Latin Septemlrionartus , in Greek AparSlias. From 
thefe eight winds feme take four, and this they affirm 
they do on the authority of Homer, who mentions 
four winds only — eaft, fouth, north, and weft.. 
Thefe are Homer’s words : 

,c Eaft, weft, and ftormy fouth, together roar. 
And the dear north rolls mountains to die 
ihore.” 

He names thefe from the four quaMtwfc of the hea¬ 
vens which we firft mentioneds^HHHte^ eaft and 
weft, taken fimply and gener4$WPP»!ij|yided into 
L a 
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three parts. There are fome who, inftead of eight, 
make twelve winds, inferring four in the middle 
places betwixt the fouth and north, as the fecond 
four were placed betwixt the eaft and weft. There 
are alfo certain other names affigned to particular 
winds, introduced by natives in their own regions, 
cither from the names of places, or from any other 
caufe accidentally contributing to make a word. 
Our Gauls call their country wind, the feverity of 
which is hardly tolerable, Circius, I fancy, from its 
circular and vertiginous motion. The Apulians call 
the wind which blows from the point of Iapygia, by 
their own name, Iapyx: this I think almoft the fam* 
with Caurus j for it is a weftcrn wind, and feems to 
blow oppofite to Eurus. Virgil, therefore, repre- 
fents Cleopatra flying to /Egypt from a fea-en- 
gagement as carried by the wind Iapyx ; he alfo 
calls an Apulian hcrfe, by the fame name as the 
wind, Iapygian. There is alfo a wind called Cse¬ 
eks, which, according to Ariftotle, does not feem 
to dilpel the clouds, but rather to col left them ; 
whence came this proverbial verfe :— tc Collefting 
evils to himfclf as the wind Crccias 1 does the 
clouds.” Befides thefe which I have mentioned, 
there are many other fuppofed winds appropriate 
to each region; as that of Horace, by him named 

* As the s-Mind C.cdas .']—There is an allufion to the effects 
ef this wind in the Knights of Ariftophanes. 

“ 12. irre ; r,Sn Kcc.yiu- A trvKotpetvTiecs ffwi.” 

“ As this fellow breathes the CAcfias and falfhood.” 

This particular wind is frequent in the Mediterranean, and there 
called Greco Lev ante. 

Atabulus, 
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Atabulus, concerning which I fhould have enquired; 
adding thele called Etefiae and Prodromi, which, at 
a certain period of the year, when the dog-ftar riles, 
blow from different parts of the heavens: and ex¬ 
plaining the origin of all thofe words, which I have 
eonfidered a good deal, if I had not already im- 
pofed too long a filence upon you, as if by a vain 
oftentation of erudition. But for one to occupy 
all the converfation in a numerous company, is nei¬ 
ther polite nor agreeable.” 

This is the fubftance of what Favorinus told us 
at his own table, with extraordinary elegance of ex- 
preflion, and with the greateft fuavity and grace of 
manner. But the wind, blowing from the country 
of Gaul, which he calls Circius, is, by M. Cato, 
in his third book of Origins, named Cercius-, for, 
writing on the people of Spain, who live beyond 
the river Hiberus, he fays,—“ Sunt in his regio- 
nibus ferraria; ’, argenti fodinaj pulcherrimae, mons 

ex 

* Sunt, &c.]—" There are in thefe countries iron mines, very 
beautiful mines of iilver, a huge mountain of entire fait, which 
encreafcs as fa ft as you take from it: the wind Cercius, in a mo¬ 
ment rifes to its height; overturns a man in arms, or a loaded 
waggon.” Strabo deferibes a wind frequent in Gaul, which he 
calls pnt.a.uSoH'jt (black north) fo violent as to tear up the ftoncs 
from the ground, throw men from carriages, and (trip them 
of their arms and clothes. Book iv. 

Horace calls Eurus a black wind: 

“ Niger rudentes Eurus inverfo mari, 

F ractofquc remos differat.” 

Milton brings thefe winds together with wonderful force, where 
alfo the epithet black is moil happily applied. 

L 3 
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ex file mero magnus: quantum demas, tantum ad- 
erefcit. Ventus Cercius quum loquafc buccam 
implet: armatum hominem, plauftrum oncratum 
percellit.” 

As to what I have remarked above, that the 
Etefiae blow fometimes from one quarter, and fome*- 
times from another, I know not how far, in fol¬ 
lowing the common opinion, 1 have fpoken cor¬ 
rectly. In the fecond book, written by Nigidius, 
on the Wind, there is thjs paffage:—“ Etelke et 
Auftri anniverfarii fecundo foie ftant.” Here the 
meaning of “ fecundo foie * ” remains to be c6n- 
fidered. 


“ Now from the north 
Of Norumbega and the Samoed fhore, 

Burlling their brazen dungeon, and with ice. 

And fnaw, and hail, and ftormy guft, and flaw, 

Boreas and Cselias, or Argeftes loud. 

An 1 Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas upturn. 

With adverfe blaft upturns them from the fouth 
Notus and Afer, black with thund’ious clouds. 

From Seiralion.i,” &c. 

Newton fays, at this pafihgr, that guft and flaw are nearly of 
the fame import, only flaw is the ftrongcr. I conceive that 
pAavr has a dilBnft figniucation, and may mean what we call a 
blight. 

* Secundofait ,]—The commentators feem to - agree, that by 
this expreffion is meant, blowing from the part where the fun 
is, and moving with him at he changes place. 


C h a r 
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Chap. XXIII. 

wf comparifon and criticifm of pajfages from the play of 
Menander and Csecilius, called Plocius. 

W E arc often reading the comedies of our 
poets, taken and tranflated from the Greek 
of Menander, Pofidippus, Apoliodorus, Alexis, and 
other comic writers ■, nor, whilft reading them, do 
they at all difpleafe us, for they are obvioufly 
written with a fpirit of humour and elegance which 
feems to be incapable of improvement. But if 
you examine and compare the Greek from which they 
are taken, carefully and properly reviewing both, by 
reading firft one and then the other, the Latin in- 
ftantly begins to be fiat and difgufting, and the 
peripicuity and wit of the original, which they were 
unable to imitate, totally to vanifh. The expe¬ 
rience of phis lately occurred to us from reading 
the Plocius of Csecilius ', which was at firft by no 

means difagreeable to me, or to thofe who were 

* 

* Plocius of Csecilius. ]—Plocius means the necklace. Of Ce¬ 
cilias fome account may be expected; very little, however,' 
is known. He flouriihcd at the fame time with Ennius, with 
whom he lived in the intimacy of friendfhip. They died a;fo 
within a year of each other. Of Csecilius, Quintilian fays but 
little; the ancients, he’ affirms, highly extolled Kim. Hi* 
fragments have been collefted and commented upon by H. 
Stephens; and From thefe we may draw a favourable conda- 
fion «f his fpirit, wit, and humour. 

L 4 prefent. 
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prefent. But we chofe alfo to read the Plociti# 
of Menander, from which Cascilius had taken hi# 
Comedy. But the moment we began Menander, 
ye gods! how did Caecilius appear to be dull, 
cold, and totally changed from Menander! the arms 
of Diomed and Glaucus ’ could not more differ 
value. We came at length in reading to that 
paflage where the old hufband complains of his 
wife, who was rich and ugly, becaufe he was ob¬ 
liged to fell his fervant, a young woman who was 
ingenious and of an agreeable perfon, from his 
wife’s fufpicion that the girl was his miftrefs.—I 
Jhall make no remarks on the difference betwixt 
thefe: I ordered both to be written down, and left 
for others to determine upon. Thefe are Me¬ 
nander’s 5 ; 


* Arms of DiomtJ omi This ftory is too trite 

to be repeated. It became in Rome a proverbial expreffion 
for exchanging a thing of fmall value for one of a greater, or 
indeed any unequal change. The epifode of Diomed and 
Glaucus occurs in the fixth book of the Iliad. The exprefiion 
is continually found in the belt writers, both in Greek 
and Latin. Plutarch, however, contends, that the exchange 
of Dkuaed’s Heel or iron arms for thofe of Glaucus, which 
were of gold t was by no means unequal, as the former were 
much jnore fuitable and valuable to a warrior. 

* Afo»a»/iifrV-]-»-This fragment is fo exceedingly corrupt and 

imperfefl, that it was with the greateft difficulty that I found 
Btyfelf able to snake any tolerable fenfe of it. I fear, after all, 
that I have fncceeded very indifferently, particularly towards 
the ctmeiufion j but I cannot, in my interpretation, have dif¬ 
fered more from the commentators on tbit paflage than they fe- 
wally differ from each other. * 


** Now 
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" Now may this our dowered miftrefs Ileep in 
tranquillity s ihe has atchieved a mighty and me¬ 
morable feat: ihe has driven out, as Ihe wifhed, 
this wench that offended her. Let all people con¬ 
template this vifage of Crobulegoverning by 
Iter countenance as an afs amongft apes s . But this 
I will not conceal, the fetal night which was the 
beginning of my forrows. Alas 1 that I Ihould 
marry Crobule, a ten-talented woman 6 of a cubit’s 
feature: Then her pride too is really intolerable! 
by Jupiter and Minerva, there’s no enduring it. 
She has fent off the girl that waited upon us quick¬ 
er than one could ipeak.” « 

Which Cascilius renders thus: 

“ Old Man .—He indeed is miferable who can¬ 
not conceal his calamity.- HuJbancL Thus in¬ 

deed my wife does by her perfon and aftions. If 
I am filent, there is proof enough; for, except her 
portion, fhe has every thing you would diflike. 
He who is wife will learn from me, who, as a 
captive to the enemy, am really a flave, though die 

* Crobule.'] —An < has unaccountably ftolen into the Greek 
text, which I have omitted. 

1 Asm afs emmgft apes.] —This probably means, "My wife, 
who is ugly, having turned away a fervant of a good perfon, 
is determined to be the head of domeftics at lead as ugly as 
herfelf.” This is a proverbial faying, and applied by the La¬ 
tins to any ftupid perfon meeting with greater dunce* than 
himfclf. Similar to this is the phrafe of “ Noflua inter cor¬ 
nices,” An owl amongft crows. 

‘ Ten-talented -woman. J—As we ihould fay in Engfiih, in 
familiar language, a twenty thou&nd-pounder half a foot 
high. 
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city and citadel are fafe. Whatever I like, of that 
Ibc takes care to deprive me. Whilft I am gaping 
for her death, I myfelf am as one dead atnongft 
the living. She fays, that in her abfence I connect 
myfelf with the maid. With this fee reproaches 
me j and fo by weeping, intreating, importuning 
and reproaching, fee has forced me to fell her. 
Now I believe fee prates it about 7 amongft her 
acquaintance and relations: * Which of you,’ fee 
lays, * in the vigour of age, could have obtained as 
njuch of your hufband, which I, an old woman, 
have done, to deprive her hufeand of his miftrefs f’ 
This will be debated to-day; and I, wretched, am 
torn in pieces by their tongues.” 

To fay nothing of the unequal excellence of the 
two, both in incident and expreffion, this was the 
impreffion made upon myfelf, that what is written 
by Menander with pointed energy and wit, Caeci- 
lius was unable, nor indeed has he attempted to 
recite. Some parts he has omitted, as if not ap¬ 
proving, others again he has injured by abfurd 
repetition; and I know not why, but he has totally 
milled the limple, true, and agreeable ftile of 
Menander, taken from common life. This fame 
old hufeand, talking with another old man, his 


t Prater it aim//,] —literally is, Cwvs the difcourfe, a com¬ 
mon mode of expreffion in the bell writers—See Virgil; 

“ Mult a inter fefe vario. fermone ferehsuat.” 

Anal the beginning of Apaleins: 

a* Varias fabulas cenferam.” 

neighbour. 
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neighbour, and execrating the pride of his rich 
wife, fays—“ A. The heirefs Lamia * is my wife* 
have I not told you this ? — B. No- — A. Yes, 
I poffefs this miftrefs of family, of lands, of pa¬ 
trimony. — B. By Jove, the Eardeft of all hard 
things. — A. She is offenfive not to me only, but 
to all, to her fon, and ftill more to her daughter.— 
B. You tell indeed of a moft intolerable evil.” 

In this paflage, Cascilius chofe rather to appear 
ridiculous, than • judicious and confiftent with the 
chara&er he defcribes. Thus has he corrupted 

it;_ “Old Man. But is your wife peevjlh, I afk?— 

tfujband. Whom do you mean? — Old Man . 
Whom fhould I mean 1 —HuJband. I blufh to fay, 
as foon as I come home and am feated, Ihe 
gives me a faffing kifs. — Old Man. Not fo much 
out as to the kifs. She willies to make yop returq 
what you drink from home.” 

What alfo muft be thought of that other place 
in the comedies of both is very obvious. It Is 
this: the daughter of a poor man was deflowered 


* The heirefs Lama .]—•This fragment alfo, as it appeal* in 
the text of Gellius, is exceedingly corrapt. After examining 
the various notes and ci iricifms on the paflage, I believe it will 
be foun4, that the following is the true and neceflary reading, 
both with refpeft to the meaning and the metre:— 


« A. ‘X“ Vi*X*p* A afieu, or* <roi 

Wwf i B. A. ruuTW Kveietv r*? olidac 

Kal Tut ay{5», eel rut wuryim 

’EjfOfur. B. 'AvoXXoi, rut x,u*,urut xaXinwTeTO* 

A. ohrevi J’afyaXi'a «!» or* opot fsittf , 

tip, oroXe Boyar{*« B, Ufa yp’ £fUt%ci Xiyti?, 

EioTia.” 


whilft 
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whilft performing a religious vigil. This was un¬ 
known to her father, and (he was ftill thought a 
virgin. Proving with child, after the regular time 
ihe was brought to bed. An honeft Have (land¬ 
ing at the door, ignorant that his matter's daughter" 
was in labour, or that (he had ever been violated, 
heard the young woman complaining and lamenting. 
He is varioully agitated by fear, anger, fufpicion, 
pity, and forrow. All thefe emotions and paflions 
of his mind are in the Greek painted with extreme 
and perfpicuous acutenefs. But in Caecilius thefe 
are very dull, and deftitute of all dignity and grace. 
When the fame (lave, after a time, difeovers what 
has happened, Menander thus exprefles himfelf: 

“ O thrice unhappy ! who being poor marries 
and gets children! How void of prudence too; 
who can neither keep hisneceffary poffeffions, nor, 
being unfortunate in the common incidents of life, 
can cloak them by his riches, but buffeted by 
ftorms, lives in the open and crazy boat of life 9 ; 
having a fufficient (hare of all miferies, of happinefs 
none. I, lamenting for one, give a leffon to all 
mankind.” 

Let us examine how far Cascilius has attempted 
to transfufe the truth and ftrength of the above. 

• open wed crazy loot of life. ] —There is a fentiment in a 
fpeech made by Timon, in Shakefpeare, not altogether unlike 
this. 

« Tell them that, to cafe them of their griefi, * 
Their fears of hoftile llrokes, their aches, lofles. 

Their pangs of love, with other incident throes. 

That nature’s fragile veflel doth fuftain 
In life’s uncertain voyage——” 


The 
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The following verfes of Csecilius are a maimed 
reprefentation of Menander’s lines, fluffed with tragi¬ 
cal bombaft: —" He indeed is a miferable man, who 
being poor has children in his poverty, whofe for¬ 
tune and affitirs flare him in the face as they are; 
whilft a rich man can, by his wealth, dilguife 
his real fifuation.” 

Therefore, as I faid before, when I read Cse- 
cilius by himfelf, he appears neither dull nor unin- 
terefting; but when I examine and compare him 
with the Greek, I feel that he fhould not have 
attempted what he was unable to perform. 


Chap. XXIV. 

The frugality of the ancients , and their fump- 
tuary laws . 

A MONGST the ancient Romans, frugality. 

and temperance, with refpeCt to food and en¬ 
tertainments, was not only fecured by domeftic ha¬ 
bit and difcipline, but was guarded by the fanCtion 
of the public attention, and the authority of many 
laws. Thus I lately read, in the Conjectures of 
Capito Ateius ’, an old decree of the fenate, made 
in the confolihip of Caius Fannius and M. Vale- 

* Capito Attius .]— This man was a famous lawyer in the 
time of Augultus, when he ferved the office of conful. 


nus 
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riu§ Meffala, in which the chief men of the city, 
who, by ancient cuftom, entertained in rotation at 
die Megalenfian games 1 , are obliged to take a cer¬ 
tain form of oath before the confuls, that they 
will- not expend at any one entertainment more 
. than one hundred and twenty fefterces, except for'' 
oil, corn, and wine; to ufe no foreign, but their 
own country wine; nor to produce at an enter¬ 
tainment more than one hundred pounds weight 
of filver. But after this decree, the Fannian law 5 
paffed, which at the Roman and Plebeian games *, 
and at the Saturnalia, and certain other days, per¬ 
mitted a hundred ftflerces to be expended each 
day j on ten other days m every month, thirty; 
but on all other days, no more than ten. To this 
law Lucilius alludes, when he fays, 

* Megalenfian games .']—Thefe were inllltuted in honour of 
Cybele; and were firil called Megalenfian, afterwards Mcgale- 
fian. The import of the word is Great, as Cybele was fiylcd 
the Great Goddefs. At this period friends invited and fended 
each other; plays were performed, and women danced before 
the image of the goddefs: no fervants were, on any account, 
fuffered to bear a part in the games. 

* Fannian law .]—There feems to have been no fumptuary 
law enacted at Rome till the ;66th year after the building of 
the city; and that this was the i'econd that palled, which was 
in the year 588 A.C. Licinins, whofe law is hereafter men¬ 
tioned, was, on account of his opulence, named the Rich. He 
enjoined, that on ordinary days ftiould be fpent only three 
founds of freih and one of fait meat. 

4 Raman games.] —Thefe were the moll ancient of the Ro¬ 
man games, inflitHted by Tarquinius Piifcius, in honour of 
Jnpiter, Juno and Minerva. The Plebeian games were cele¬ 
brated to commemorate the expullion of the kings. The Sa¬ 
turnalia are fufficiemly known, 

3 
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ft Fanni centuflis mifellos.” 

In which fome of the commentators on Lucilius 
have erred, fuppolmg, that by the Fannian law a 
hundred fefterces was the expenditure allowed for 
all days without dillinftion. ; .innius, as I obferved 
above, appointed the fum < one hundred fefterces 
for certain feftivals, whi> ne particularly named; 
but with refpeCt to all other days, he allowed for 
each day from ten to thirty fefterces. Then came the 
Licinian law, which, allowing for certain days, like 
that of Fanni us, one hundred fefterces, fuffered two 
hundred to be fpenc on wedding-days; for other 
days he enjoined thirty, appointing alfb for each 
day a ftipulated propoition of dried and fait meat. 
As to the produce of the earth, wine or fruit, 
this law enjoined no limitation. It is alluded to 
in the Eratopregnia of the poet Lsevius 5 . Thefe 
are the poet’s words, in which he deferibes a kid, 
which was brought for a fcaft, lent away again, and 
the entertainment let out with fruit and olives, 
agreeably to the terms of the l.icinian law:— 

“ Lex Licinia introducing 
Lux liquida htedo redditur.” 

Lycilius alfo mentions this law, Lying—“ Legem 
vitemus Licinl.” Afterwards, L. Sylla the dicta¬ 
tor, when the rult of antiquity had eaten away thefe 
laws, and moll people rioted in larger patrimonies, 

5 Poet L<evius.] —The name of this poet is generally written 
Livius. His fragments are found in the collection of H. 
Stephens. The meaning of the word eratopeegma is, the fports 
of lovers, 

injuring 
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injuring their families, and wafting their fortunes 
fey the enormous expences of dinners,' made a law, 
■which provided, that on the Calends, Ides, and 
Nones, at the games, and on certain folemn holy- 
days, thirty fefterces might be fpent at an entertain¬ 
ment j but on all other days no more than three. 
Befides thefe, there is alfb the iEmilian law 6 , which 
not only limited the expence of entertainments, 
but the kind and quantity of the food. Then 
theAntian law, befides the fum of money, ordained, 
that he who was a magiftrate, or was a candidate 
to be one, fhould vifit none but particular perfons. 
Laftly, the Julian law was promulgated by the 
command of Auguftus, by which the fum allowed 
for holydays was two hundred fefterces; for the 
Calends, Ides, and Nones, and certain other fefti- 
vals, three hundred; for wedding-days, and the 


* JEmilian —Marcus vEmilius Lepidus lived in the 

675th year A. C. The author of the Antian law was Antius 
Reftio. Of this perfonage Macrobius relates, that finding his 
law ineffectual to check the luxury which prevailed, he deter¬ 
mined never to accept of an invitation to an entertainment, that 
he might not behold the extravagance which he was unable to 
puniffi. On the fubjefit of fumptuary laws, the following paf- 
fage from Adam Smith, feems as appolite as it is fenfible :«■» 
« It is the higheft impertinence in kings and miniiiers to pre¬ 
tend to watch over the ceconomy of private people, and to re- 
ftrain their expence, either by fumptuary laws, or by prohi¬ 
biting the importation of foreign luxuries. They are them* 
felves always, and without exception, the greateft fpendthrifts in 
the fociety. Let them look well after their own expences, and 
they may fafely truft private people with theirs". If their own 
extravagance does not ruin the ft ate, that of their fubjefita never 
will.” 


5 
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fepotia which followed, a thoufand. There was 
alfo, accc/rding to Capito Ateius, an edift, whe¬ 
ther of the facred Auguftus of of Tiberius* I do 
not remember, by which the furtl for various fo- 
lemn feftivals was extended from three hundred to 
two thoufand fefterces, that the encreafing tide of 
luxury might be rdtrained at Ifcaft by thefe limits. 


Chap. XXV. 

M'hat the Greeks call analogy, and -what anomaly. 

I N Latin as in Greek, fome have thought ana¬ 
logy ihould be followed, others anomaly. Ana¬ 
logy is the fxmilar declenfion of fimilar Words, 
which l'ome call in Latin proportion. Anomaly 
is an irregularity of declenfions, following euftom 
Only. But the two illuftrious Greek grammarians, 
Ariftarchus and Crates, have ftrenuoufly defended, 
the former analogy, the latter artomaiy. The 
eighth book of M. Varro to Cicero, on the La¬ 
tin tongue, obferves, that there is no obfervance 
of fimilars 5 but that almoft in all words euftom 
rules. “ As when we fay lupus lupi, probus probi, 
and lepus leporis: fo likewife paro paravi, lavo 
lavi, pungo pupugi, tundo tutudi, and pingo pinxi. 
And when from caeno, and prandeo, and poto, we 
Vol. I. M form 
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form caenatus fum, and pranfus fum, and potus fum: 
and yet from adftringor, and extergeor, and lavor, ad- 
ftrinxi, and extenfi, and lavi are made. So alfo when 
we make from Ofcus, Tufcus, Gracus, Ofce, Tufce, 
Grasce: but from Gallus and Maurus, Gallice and 
Maurice. Thus alfo from probus probe, a doftus 
dofte j but from rarus we do not fay rare, but fome 
raro, others rarenter.” The fame Varro, in the 
fame book, fays—“ Sentior is a word that no one 
•ufes, arid by itfelf is nothing: but aflentior is faid 
almoft univerfally. Sifenna alone accuftomed him- 
ielf in the lenate to fay aflentio, and many after¬ 
wards followed him, but without being able to 
overcome the eftablifhed cuftom.” But Varro, ne- 
verthelefs, in fome of his books, has faid much in 
vindication of analogy. Thefe are, therefore, only a 
kind of common-places for fpeaking againft analogy, 
and fometimes again in its defence. 

The fubjefts of analogy and anomaly afforded frequent oc- 
cafion of controverfy to the old grammarians. See Sextus Em¬ 
piricus, 1 . x. contra Grammaticos .—According to Suetonius, Julius 
Ciefar and Tcrentius Varro cxercifcd themfelves on thefe fub- 
jefts, as iu jnore modern times Voffius has done, in four books. 
See alfo the Adastrfuria of Gatakcr, p. 54. 


Chap, 
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Chap. XXVI. 

Difcourfes of M. Fronto and Favorinus the philojbpher, 
on the varieties of colours> with the Greek and La¬ 
tin terms for them. Of the colour fpadix. 

F AVORINUS the philofopher, gomg to vifit 
M. Fronto, a man of confular dignity, con¬ 
fined by the gout, wilhed me to accompany him. 
At his houfe, in the prefence of many learned 
men, much was fa id concerning colours and their 
names; that there was a great variety of colours, 
but that the names for them were inadequate and 
uncertain. There are more diferiminations in the 
perceptions of the eyes than in the names and terms 
for colours; for, to fay nothing of their other pe¬ 
culiarities, the fimple colours of red and green 
have each but a Angle name, though many diffe¬ 
rent varieties i and I perceive a greater want of 


This fubjeii of colours, and their appropriate terms in La¬ 
tin, is difeuffed at confiderable length by Salmafius ad So- 
linurn, p. 115 5, to whom I refer the more curious reader. I 
have fomewhere read, in a Latin author, a remark to this ef- 
fcfl“ If there be any thing difficult in phyftcs, it is this, 
how nature mixes colours ; it is not lefs difficult to com¬ 
prehend the different terms applied by authors to colours.” I 
am much pleafed with an obfervation of Mr. Harris, diftin- 
guifhing colour from figure. In the iketches of a painter we 
know things by their figures alone, without their colours; but 
not by their colours alone, when divefted of their figures. 

M 2 luch 
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fiich words in Latin than in Greek. The colour 
we call rufus, is fo named from rubor, rednefs; but 
the rednefs of fire, of blood, of the purple filh, and 
of faffron, are different; yet thefe varieties of red 
the Latin tongue does not diftinguifh by appropriate 
terms, naming all thefe by the fimple appellation 
of rednefs: however, when the names of the co¬ 
lours are borrowed from the things themfelves, 
the words fiery, flame-like, blood-like, faffron, 
purplifh, golden, give feme correct idea. Rujfus and 
ruber differ in nothing from the word rufus, nor 
mark its various fhades ; but £av6o? and tgodfoc, b-uj- 
ftf and fou/tjr, feem to mark feparate gradations of 
the red colour, encreafing, diminifhing, or blending 
them. Then Fronto 1 faid to Favorinus: “We will 
not deny that the Greek language, which you feem 
to have ftudied, is more various and copious than 
our own; but in fixing thefe colours you have 
lately mentioned, crfir poverty is not fo great as 
you fuppofe; for the words rufus and ruber, which 
you now mentioned, are not our only words to de¬ 
note a red colour. We have others, and even more 
than thofe you have recounted, from the Greek— 
Fulvus, flavus, rubidus, fhanieeus, rutilus, luteus, and 
fpadix, all exprefs varieties of red, increafing its 
iplendor as with flame, blending it with green, 
darkening it with black, or making k more lumi¬ 
nous with white. For pbceniceus, which you called 

* Fron/o .]—There were many illnftrions Romans of this 
name: the perfon here introduced is Cornelius Fronto, an emi¬ 
nent rhetorician, one of the inftru&ora of the philosophic An¬ 
toninus. 


bv 
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by a Greek name poi»»£, and rutilus and fpadix, 
' fynonymous with phmktus, which, though made 
from Greek, is really a word of our own, fignify the 
exuberance and fplendour of red; as it appears in 
the fruit of the palm-tree not very much burnt by 
the fun, whence the terms fpadix and pbtmiceus are 
both derived. For the Dorians call a branch with 
its fruit, pulled from the palm-tree, fpadix. What 
we call fulvus , feems a mixture of red and green, 
in which fometimes the latter fometimes the former 
predominates j as a poet % who was very accurate 
in his choice of words, applies the epithet fulvus to 
an eagle, to jafper, to caps of wolf’s fur, to gold, 
fand, and a lion. Thus Ennius, in his Annals, 
has it, applied to brals. Flavus, on the contrary, 
feems to be a combination of green, red, and white { 
thus trefies are termed flaventes-, and,'what fomc 
feem to be furprifed at, Virgil calls the leaves of the 
olive 1 flava. So, long before, Pacuvius applied 
flavus to water, and to duft; I willingly call his lines, 
which are veryjaleafing, to my remembrance:— 

* Cedo tamen pedem lymphis ilavis, flayum ut 

pulverem, 

Manibus ifdem, quibus Ulyffi faspe permulfl 
abluam, 

Eaffitudinemque minuam manuum mollitu- 
dine.’ 

Rubidus is a darker red, with a large proportion 

* A —:Virgil. 

* Leavts of the Virgil alio applies the term palltHs 

to the olive—" patients cedit oliv*.” 

M3 of 
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of black. Luteus, on the contrary, is a red more di-' 
lilted, from which its name indeed feems to come. 
Therefore, my dear Favorinus, the lhades of red have 
not more names in Greek than amongft us. Neither 
have you more appellations for the green colour j Vir¬ 
gil, wifiiing to exprefs the colour of a horfe as green, 
might as well have faid caruleus as glaucus j but 
he preferred a Greek word which was familiar, to a 
Latin one which was uncommon. Our anceftors 
lifed the. word cafta for what the Greeks call 
yXamuirn: asNigidius fays, De colore coeli, quafi 
ccelia.”-When Fronto had thus fpoken, Favo¬ 

rinus, extolling his various knowledge of thisgs, 
and elegance of expreOion, replied: “ Were it 
not for you only, the Greek language would pro¬ 
bably have had the advantage } but you, my Fronto, 
do that which is expreffed by Homer, ‘ Thou 
wouldft either have won or made it doubtful.’ I 
have liftened to all you have learnedly urged with 
great fatisfaction ; but particularly with refpeft to 
the varieties of the colour jlavus, by which you have 
enabled me to underftand thofe moil agreeable lines 
in the fourteenth Anna! of Ennius, which I did not 
comprehend before. 

* Verrunt extemplo placide mare marmore flavo, 
Caeruleum fpumat mare conferta rate pulfum.’ 

Candcum mare did not by any means feem to cor- 
refpond with marmore flauo ; but as you lay Jlavus is 
a mixture of green and white, the foam of the 
green fea feems 111011 happily to be denominated 
Jlavum manner. 


4 
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Chap. XXVII. 

What Caflrkius thought of thepaffages in Sattuft ani 
in Demofthcnes , in which one defer ibes Philip, and the 
other Serlorius. 

T HE followingftrong and remarkable expref- 
fions are applied by Demofthenes to king 
Philip : 

“ I beheld Philip himfelf, with whom we were 
at conteft for power and dominion, with one eye 
fcooped out', his collar-bone broken, his hand and leg 
maimed, ready to give up whatever part of his body 
fortune might choofe to take, fo that he might live 
jn future with refpccl and honour.” 

Salluft, defiring to rival this, thus wrote, in his 
hiftory, concerning the general Sertorius: 

“ When tribune of the people, he got great glo¬ 
ry in Spain, under the command of Titus Didius. 
In the Marfic war he performed great fervice by 
his provifion of men and arms; and many things 
were then done under his direction, which firft were 
fupprefied by the meannefs, afterwards by the in- 
vidioufnefs of writers. Thefe were confpicuouj 

» One eye /cooped nut .]—This alludes to a particular fail ia 
the life of Philip of Macedon, who loft an eye from the wound 
#f an arrow at the liege of a town in Thrace. 

M 4 
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from his countenance, his many wounds in front, and 
lofs of an eye ; with which disfigurement of his 
body he was exceedingly delighted, not at all anx¬ 
ious for thefe parts, fince he prefervpd the remainder 
of his limbs with the greater honour.” 

Titps Caftricius, reflecting on the words of both 
wfiters, 'fays : — tc Is it not beyond the reach of hu¬ 
man nature to be delighted with the disfigurement of 
the body ? Since a certain exultation of mind, with 
a fervent pleafure frqm what has happened, is what 
we call delight *. How mpch more confident and 
natural are the words of Demofthenes, “ Ready to 
give up whatever part of his body fortune might 
choofe to take.” In,which words, continues he, 
Philip is reprefented, not as Sertorius, delighted 
with the disfigurement of his body, which is unufual 

* What ave tall delight.'] — This is certainly an indefinite 
expreflion; but it may eafilv be imagined, that they whole 
character! Ilic is an ardent love of glory, can receive fatlsfac- 
tion,"and even delight, from the incidental circamftances pro¬ 
moting that glory, though occasioned by wounds, lofs of limbi 
and fuch like accidents, lyhat is related by Stobmus of the 
Perfians, appears at firft fight a moil remarkable and not to be 
accounted’for fpecies of this propensity in the human mind. It 
is related that the Perfians, when ordered to be beaten feverely 
by the commands' of their fovereign, expreffed the greateft 
joy, that’ they fliould at a}l haye a place in the remembrance of 
their mailers. Our Saviour alfo tells his more intimate difr 
ciples, to rejoice and be exceeding glad, when for his fake 
they fuller perfections from the woHd. ' All of which, when re¬ 
duced from figurative to common language, feems to mean no 
more, than that in aU polfible cafes of injury or fuffering, the 
filent but emphatic teftiroony of a good confcience, and ailing 
from a fenfe of duty, mull communicate a fatisfaftion not to be 
ciminilhed by any external impreffion. 

t.... and. 
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land extravagant, but from his thirft of praife and 
glory, a defpifer of bodily lofles and injuries; who 
for the gain and affluence of honour, voluntarily of¬ 
fered all his limbs to the attacks of fortune. 


Chap. XXVIII. 

Jt does not appear to what deity facrifice Jhould be of¬ 
fered when an earthquake happens. 

W HAT it is that may be deemed the caufe of 
earthquakesis not only not obvious to the 
common fenfe and opinions of men, but is not even 
determined among the fyftems of natural philofophy; 
whether they happen from the force of the winds en¬ 
tering 

1 Earthjuaies .]— There was nothing for which the ancient philo- 
fophers were more perplexed to account, than the phenomena of 
earthquakes and edipfes. Every uncommon event was, in the times 
of ignorance or fpperftition, imputed to the interference of fome 
deity. From the circumftance of the earthquake which happened 
in the feign of Valentinian, Mr. Gibbon, with his accuftomcd 
vivacity, takes occafion to fneer at the credulity of the earlier 
Chriftians; but with his ufual mifreprelentation, and inclina¬ 
tion to exaggerate, when the interefts of Chriftianity are at 
ftake, he over-reaches his mark, and falls on the other fide. 
No better account, however, of the caufes and operation of earth¬ 
quakes can poflibly be given than in the words of Mr. Gibbon, 
vol. vii. 8vo edit, p, 415. I tranfcribe the whole of the padage, 
which is certainly very beautiful. 

« The near approach of a comet jnay injure or deliroy the 
globe which, we inhabit; but the changes on its forface have 

been 
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tering the bofom and cavities of the earth, or by the 
undulatory pulfations of fabterraneOus waters, which 
the more ancient Greeks feemed to think, by calling 
Neptune * “ Earth-lhakeror whether they proceed 
from any other caufe, from the interpofition and 
power of any deity; all, as I obferved, is as yet alto¬ 
gether uncertain. Therefore the ancient Romans 
who were remarkably difcreet and pious in all the 
offices of life, but particularly in the duties of religion, 
and their reverence of the gods, whenever they felt, 
or it was declared that an earthquake had happened, 
ordered an holy-day by public edift; but they for- 

n 

been hitherto produced by the actions of volcanoes and earth¬ 
quakes. The nature of the foil may indicate the countries mol 
expofed to thefe formidable concuflions, fince they are eaufed 
by fubtei-r ancons fires, and fuch fires are kindled by the union 
and fermentation of iron and fulphur. But their times and ef¬ 
fects appear to lie beyond the leach of human curiofity; and 
die philofopher will difcreetly abAain from the prediction of 
earthquakes, ti:l he has counted the drops of water that filently 
filtrate on the inflammable mineral, and meafured the caverns 
which encreafe, by refilhince, the explofion of the imprifoned 
air.” 

* By calling Neptune-] — Sec Herodotus, Vol. III. p. 236. 
11 Whoever ittppofes that Neptune caufes earthquakes, and that 
the confequent chafms in the earth are the work of that deity, 
may, on viewing this fpot, cafily aferibe it to his power: to 
me the feparation of thefe- mountains appears to have been 
the efTc£t of an earthquake.” 

3 The ancient Remans.] —For feveral ages together, it is the 
renvat k of Machiavel, never was the fear of God more emi¬ 
nently confpicuous than in the Roman republic ; and St. Auftin 
obterves, that God would not give heaven to the Romans, be- 
caufe they were heathens; but he gave them the empire of th* 
world, becaufe they were virtuous. 
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bore to declare and fpecify the name of the deity, 
as was ufual, in whofe honour the holy-day was, left 
by a miftake of names the people might be involved 
in falfe adoration. If any one had polluted this fes¬ 
tival, and an expiation was neceffary, the vi&im 
was Sacrificed, with this form, “ Si deo, fi deae * " 
which M. Varro fays was ordained by a decree of 
the pontifices, becaufe it was uncertain by what 
impulfe, or from which of the gods or goddefies, the 
earthquake had happened. But they were riot very 
ftrenuous in their endeavours to explore the caufes 
of eclipfes of the fun or moon. For M. Cato, who 
was indefatigable in his refearches after learning, 
has fpoken upon this fubjedt indecifively and with¬ 
out curiofity. His words, in his fourth book of 
Origins, are thefe: “ I have no inclination to 
tranfcribe what appears on the tablet of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, how often com is dear, how often 
the light of the fun or moon is, from fome caufe 
or other, obfcured.” Of fo little importance did 
he think it, to know or tell the caufes of eclipfes 
of the fun and moon, 

* Si dr*. ]—“ Whether to a god or to a goddefs.” The 

deii tutelares, or tutelary gods, were alfo thus ambiguouily ad- 
dreff'ed, left, in the great crowd of deities, there fhould arift a 
confufion of {ex, or miftake of names. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXIX. 

jfpologue of jEfop the Phrygian, ufeful to be ■ 
remembered. 


TTp S O P the fabulift of Phrygia, has juftly 
/ been reckoned a wife man. He commu¬ 
nicated his falutary admonitionsnot, as is the 
cuftom of philofophers, with a feverity of manners 
and the imperioufnefs of command; but by his 
agreeable and facetious apologues having a wife 

and 


* Salutary admonitions .-Vincent pf Beauvais, a learned Do¬ 
minican of France, who fiouriihed in the thirteenth century, 
obferves, in his Mirror of Hiftory, that it was a praflice of the 
preachers of his age, to roufe the indifference and relieve the 
languor of their hearers, by quoting the fables of Asfop. War. 
ton on the Gefte Romanorum-—See alfo the Author of Let. 
ters on Mythology; who, fpeaking of AEfop, fays, “ The fe- 
cond fort of fables, and more properly deferving the name of 
mythology, are the admirable Asfopic tales, retaining the an¬ 
cient fimplicity, but fo exquifitely adapted to the peculiar 
inftinfts of the birds and beafts he employs, and fo juftly ap¬ 
plied to life and manners, that the natural La Fontaine’s, the 
polite La Motte’s, and even our ingenious Gay’s imitations, 
though highly entertaining, only ferve to fhew the Phrygian 
to be inimitable. All their wit, and various refinings, cannot 
compcnfate his elegant fimplicity.”—Again, the fame writer 
obferves, in another place, “ Fable was the firft garb in which 
wifdom appeared, and was fo far from being peculiar to the 
finging tribe, that the fathers of fcience, both civil and fa- 

cred. 
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Jiiid falutary tendency, he impreffed the minds and 
understandings of his hear , s, by captivating their 
attention. His fable, which follows, of the bird’s 
neft, teaches with the moft agreeable humour 
that hope and confidence, with refpeft to thofe 
things which a man can accomplish, Should be 
placed not in another but in himfelfi 

“ There is a little bird,” fays he, “ called a lark; 
it lives and builds its neft amongft the com, and its 
young are generally fledged about the time of the 
approach of harveft. A lark happened to build 
among fome early corn, which therefore was grow¬ 
ing ripe when the young ones were yet unable to 
fly. When the mother went abroad to feek food 
for her young, She charged them to take notice if 
any unufual thing Should happen or be faid, and 
to inform her when She returned. The matter of 
the corn calls his fon, a youth, and fays, * You 
fee that this corn has grown ripe, and requires our 
labours to-morrow therefore, as foon as it Shall be 
light, go to our friends, defire them to come and 


cred, adopted it as thebeft means both to teach and perfuade.” 
—According to Quintilian, Aifop was not the firft author of 
fables; but Hefiod, Inftit. Orat. L. V. c. xi.—Macrobius, in 
his Som. Scip. makes a diftinftion betwixt the fables of A&fop 
and thofe of Hefiod, calling the former fables, and the latter 
“ fabulofa narratio.” We are by no means to underfland, that 
the fables which go by the name of Asfop are genuine, and 
written by ALfop himfelf; it would be difficult to prove that 
he wrote any. See this fubjedt difeuifed in the Opera Critica 
of Gataker, p. 123-4. 
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afiift us in getting in our harveft.’ When he had 
laid this, he departed. When the lark returned, 
the trembling young ones began to make a noife 
round their mother, and to entreat her to haften 
away, and remove them jo fome other place; ‘ for 
the matter,’ tty they, ' has fent to aik his friends-to 
come to-morrow morning and reap.’ The mother 
defires them to be at eafe; ‘ for if the matter,’ ttys 
Ihe, * refers the reaping to his friends, it will not take 
place to-morrow, nor is it ncceffary for me to re¬ 
move you to-day.’ The next day, the mother flies 
jpway for food: the matter waits for his friends; die 
fon rages, and nothing is done; no friends came. 
Then he fays a fecond time to his fon: ‘ Thefo 
friends,’ fays he, * are very tardy indeed. Let us 
rather go and invite our relations and neighbours, 
and defire them to come early to-morrow and 
reap.' The affrighted young tell this to their mo¬ 
ther; Ihe again defires them not to be at all 
anxious or alarmed. £ There arc no relations fo 
pbfcquious as to comply inftantly with fuch re- 
quefts, and undertake labour without hefnation. 

do you obferve if any thing Ihail be faid again.’ 
-—The next morning comes, and die bird goes to 
feck food. The relations and neighbours omit to 
give the affiftance required of them. At length 
the matter fays to his fon, * Farewel to our 
friends and relations; bring two fickles at the 
dawn of day j I will take one, and you the other, 
and to-morrow we will reap the corn with our own 
bands.’—When the mother heard from her young 

ones. 
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anes, that the matter had faid this : * The time is 
now come,’ fays Ihe, * for us to go away 1 ; now 
what he fays will undoubtedly be done; .for he 
refts upon himfelf, whofe bufinefs it is, and not on 
another, who is requefted to do it.’ The lark 
then removed her nett; the corn was cut down by 
the matter.”—This is the fable of lEfop concerning 
confidence in friends and relations, generally vain 
and deceitful. But what elfe do the more fenten- 
tious books of philofophers recommend, than that 
we fhould make exertions for ourfelves, nor confi- 
der as ours, nor at all belonging to us, what is ex¬ 
ternal with refpecft to ourfelves and our minds ? 
Ennius has given this apologue of JEfop in his 
Satires, with great fkill and beauty, in tetrameters. 
The two laft, I think, it is well worth while to have 
imprefled on the heart and memory. 

“ Always have in mind this l'entiment. Expert 
not from your friends what you can do your- 
felf.” 

% To go a-way.] —This concluding fcntcnce is a fragment of 
Babrias. See Suidas, at the word a^at. Of tills Babrias, a 
writer of -difopic fables, no better account is to be found than 
in Suidas, who /ays, that he wrote ten books of fables, which 
he turned into verfe from iEfop. Socrates alfo is faid to have 
tran/Iated fome of jEfop’s fables into verle. I have given a 
note at fome length on the fubjedt of .difop, in my tranllation 
of Herodotus, to which I beg leave to transfer the reader. To 
the fragment of Babrias here mentioned, fee the notes of the 
learned Tyrwhitt, in his Differutio de Babrio. 


Chap, 
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Csift XXX. 

On the motion of the ‘Waves, and their different undu¬ 
lations, according to the blowing of the wind front 
the foutb or norths 

A DIFFERENCE has always been re¬ 
markable in the fwelling of the waves a* 
affe&ed by the north wind, and thofe blowing 
from that quarter of the heavens, and thofe from 
the fouth and iouth-weft. The waves raifed by 
the north wind are large and rapid as poffiblej 
but as foon as the wind fubfides they difperfe 
and become calm, and the furface is almoft in- 
ftantly without any fwell j but it is not fo when the 
fouth and fouth-weft blow, which, if not very 
high, make the fwell continue longer, and when 
the wind ceafes to be felt the fea continues for 
a long time tempeftuous. The caufe of this is 
fuppofed to be, that the winds from the north com¬ 
ing to the fea from the more elevated parts of 
the heavens, fall downwards perpendicularly, as it 
were, into the depths of the waters, and do not agi¬ 
tate the waves fo much from its outward impulfe 
as its internal commotion, which continues no 
longer than its outward force affefts the furface 1 . 
But the fouth and fouth-weft, adting in an horizon¬ 
tal direction, rather impel the waves upon each 
other than raife them aloft. The waves, therefore, 
not afted upon perpendicularly, but rather compel? 

led 
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led againft each other, retain, after the wind (hall 
have fubfided, for a fhort time, its original motion. 
What I intimate receives farther confirmation from 
the verfes of Homer, if they are perufed with fuit- 
able attention. Of the fouth winds he fpeaks thus:— 

“ When the fouth impels the wave of the fea 
againft a rock.” 

On the contrary, he fays of Boreas, which we call 
Aquilo— 

* c And the calming Boreas rolling a great wave.” 
He reprefents the north winds as a£Hng in a more 
elevated and perpendicular direction, to raife the 
waves, as it were, from their inmoft depths, whilft 
thofe from the fouth, which are lower, impell them 
with greater violence backwards and forwards. 

It has alfo been remarked by the moft accom- 
plifhed philofophers, that when the fouth winds blow, 
the fea is of a bluelfh colour; when the north blows, 
it is dark and black ’, the caufe of which, as I 
have extracted it from the Problems of Ariftode, 
I here infert: — “ Why, when the fouth wind 
blows, is the fea blue; when the north, darker and 
more gloomy ? Is it becaufe the north agitates the 
fea lefs ? for every thing which is not moved ieems 
black." 

This explanation of the effefts of the winds appears to be very 
pertinent and feniible; nor do I fee any objection to which it it 
liable. 

* Dart and ilack.~\ —Virgil, fpeaking of the waves as agi¬ 
tated by the north wind, calls them black : 

“ Interea medium JEncat jam et efle tenebat, 

Certus iter, fludufque atros Aquilone fecabat.” 

• Vol.1. N BOOK 
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BOOK III* 


C H A P. I* 

Enquiry into the reafon why Sallu.fi affirmed that avarice 
emafculated not only the mind but the body. 

A BOUT the end of winter we were walking 
with Favorinus the philofopher in die court 
of the Sitian baths when the fun Was warm. 

Whilft 

* Sitian So called from Sicius, who built them. It is, 

however, difputcd whether this (hould not be written Titius. The 
baths of Rome, public as well as private, were almoft without 
■number. The fplendour and magnificence of fome of them can 
hardly be imagined. The baths of Diocletian accommodated 
more than three thoufand perfons. The following defcription 
fropj Gibbon may entertain the reader: 

" The iiupendous aquedudls, fo juftly celebrated by the 
praifes of Auguflus himfelf, replenilhed the thermse, or baths, 
which, had been conilru&ed in every part of the city with im¬ 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
were open at Hated hours for the inducriminate fervice of the 
fenators and the people, contained above fixteen hundred feats of 
marble, and more than three thoufand were reckoned in the baths 
of Diocletian. The walls of the lofty apartments were covered 
with curious Mofaics, that imitated the art of the pencil in the 
elegance of defign, and'variety of colours. The ^Egyptian gra¬ 
nite was beautifully incrufted with the precious green marble of 

Nuaudk; 
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Whilft we walked, the Catiline of Salluft was read, 
which he defired to be done, feeing it in the hand 
of a friend. The following pafiage occurred: “ Ava¬ 
rice involves the defire of rnoney, which no wife 
man ever coveted. • This, as if impregnated with 
poifonous qualities, debilitates the body and manly’ 
fpirit. It is ever boundlefs and infatiable, neither 
diminifhed by plenty nor by want.” 

On this, Favorinus, looking at me, “ How is it,” 
fays he, “ that avarice dibilitates the body of a man f 
As to his remark, that it weakens the manly fpirit, I 
in fome meafure allow it 3 but I can by no means 
fee how it alfo debilitates a man’s body.” “ I alfb,” 
I replied, “ have for a long time meditated on this, 
and if you had not prevented me, I fhould have been 
defirous to put the fame queftion to you.” I had 

Numidia : the perpetual ftream of hot water was poured into the 
capacious bafons through fo many wide mouths of bright and 
mafl'y iilver; and the meaneft Roman could purchafe, with a 
fmall copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a fcene of pomp an<^_ 
luxury, which might excite the envy of the kings of Afij. Prom 
thefe ftately palaces iffued a fwarm of dirty and ragged plebeians, 
without (hoes, and without a mantle, who loitered away whole days 
in the ftreet or forum to hear news, and to hold difputes; who 
diifipated in extravagant gaming the miferable pittance of their 
wives and children, and fpent the hours of the sight in obfcure 
taverns and brothds, in the indulgence of grofs and vulgar fcn- 
fuality.” 

The money paid for admiflion was the quarter of an as, which 
was equivalent to about half a farthing. 

There were in Rome at one period eight hundred and fifty-fix 
public baths; theft, as the empire increaftd in wealth and licen- 
tioufnefs, were perverted to the moft abominable purppfcs, an d 
made the fcene of the mofi extravagant debauchery. . 

' N a 


fcarce 
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fcarce faid this with fome hefitation, when inftantl/ 
one of the followers of Favorinus, who leemed to 
be experienced in letters, lpoke as follows: ** I 
have heard Valerius Probus remark, that Salluft here 
ufed a certain poetical circumlocution; and mean¬ 
ing to fay that man was corrupted by avarice, he 
mentioned the body and the mind, which two things 
charadterife man, who is compofed of body and 
mind .”—“ I well know,” replied Favorinus, “ that 
our Probus could not be fo impertinent and daring, 
as to fay that Salluft, who was fo very refined a 
friend of concifenefs, fhould introduce a poetical 
periphrafis.”—There then happened to be walking 
with us a certain man of found learning, who being 
alfo alked by Favorinus, if he had any thing to ob- 
ferve on this fubjedt, replied to this effedt: “ Thofe 
whom avarice weakens and corrupts, and who 
totally give themlelves up to acquire money by any 
means, we for the moft part find employed in this 
kind of life. As every thing elfe is given up in 
comparifon with money, fo alfo is manly labour, 
and the defire of bodily exercife. They are wholly 
intent upon bufinefs of a retired kind, and feden- 
tary gains, in which all their vigour, both of mind 
and body, languishes, and, as Salluft fays, is debili¬ 
tated.” On this Favorinbs defired that the paf- 
fage of Salluft might be read a fecond time j which 
being done, ** But how,” fays he, “ fhall we re¬ 
concile the feeing many covetous of money, who are, 
at the feme time, of hale and ftrong bodily vigour?” 


Then the other made this, by no means impertinent. 



“ Whoever,” fays he, “ is covetous of mo- 


ney. 
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ney, and has at the fame time a good and ftrong ha¬ 
bit of body, muft neceffarily be, employed in the de¬ 
fire and purfuit of other things aho, and cannot be 
equally fparing in his care of himfelf. For if ex¬ 
treme avarice alone occupies every part and paf- 
fion of a man j and if it proceeds to fuch negleft 
of his perfon, that this care alone excludes every 
other, either of virtue or of vigour, of body or of 
mind, then may he truly be faid to be debilitated 
both in mind and body % who has regard neither 
for himfelf, nor for any thing elfe, except money.” 
—“ Then,” faid Favorinus, “ either what you have 
obferved is the probable interpretation, or Salluft, 
from his hatred of avarice, has criminated it more 
than it deferves.” 

* Debilitated both in mind and body .]—It may, perhaps, be 
faid, that the excefs of every paffion naturally tends to impair 
the vigour of the body; and it is certainly true of the paffion of 
avarice in particular, that when indulged to the intemperate de¬ 
gree which is here defcribed, it is accompanied with a corroding 
anxiety and folicitude, which cannot fail gradually to injure and 
debilitate the fine nerves and fibres difiperfed through the body. 
The fophift Bion, as recorded by Theognes, faid, that avarice 
was the greateft of all vices; our Cowley calls it a ipecies of 
madnefs; but we have the authority of Pope for alferting that 
it fcldom infefts poets and authors; -- Pope, however, borrowed 
the idea from Horace, which he thus turns: 

Horace fays— 

, “ Vatis av'arus 

Non temere eft animus.” 

And Pope, 

« And rarely avarice taints the tuneful mind.” 
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Chap. II. 

Which, according to Varro, is the hirtb-day if thofe 
who are horn before or after twelve o'clock at night: 
of the fpaces and duration of what are termed " civil 
days,” obferved varioujly by all nations. What 
Quintus Mutius has written concerning a woman, 
whom her hufband did not legally take by ufe, becaufe 
the period of a civil year was not accomplifhed. 

I T has been enquired concerning thofe born at 
the third, fourth, or any other hour of the night, 
which ought to be called and accounted their birth¬ 
day, that which precedes, or that which follows. 
M. Varro, in that book of his on Human Things, 
which treats of days, has faid, “ All thole who are 

* It is proper to be remarked to the Englifh reader, that of 
the day, the month, and the year, the Romans obferved this 
difiindlion; the firft they called natural, the other civil; the na¬ 
tural day was from fun-rife to fun-fet. The civil day was one 
entire revolution of day and night. The Romans, as we do, 
called the fpace from midnight to midnight a day. How other 
nations varied in this refpeft we are here informed. See farther 
on this ftibjefl Cenforinus de Die Natali, p. 123. Befides the 
natural and the civil day, there was alfo the artificial and the af- 
tronomical day. The ancient Gauls reckoned by nights, and 
named the fpace of twenty-four hours, which we call % day, a 
night. This appears from Carfar, who tells us that this cufiom 
prevailed becaufe the Gauls imagined themfelvcs defeended from 
Pluto. The curious reader will find this queftion difeufled at a 
conftderable length, and with great ingenuity, by Bayle, in his 
Didtionary. 

bam 
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■born from the middle of one night to the middle 
of the night which follows in the Ipace of the twenty- 
four hours, are faid to be born in the fame day.” 

By which expreffion he feems lo to have divided 
the obfervance of days, that a man bom after fun- 
let before midnight, has that day his birth-day 
from which that night commenced. But on the 
contrary, he who is born within the fix fucceeding 
hours of the night, feems Ijprn on the day fol¬ 
lowing that night. Varro remarks alio, in the 
fame book, that the Athenians a&ed differently, 
palling the intermediate fpace from fun-fet to fun- 
let, one and the fame day. The Babylonians, frill 
otherwife, confidered as an entire day the fpace be¬ 
twixt fun-rife and fun-rife j whilfi: many of the coun¬ 
try of Umbria reckoned the interval betwixt mid¬ 
day and mid-day, as one and the fame day: ,c Which, 
indeed,” fays Varro, “ is abfurd enough; for he 
who amongft the Umbri is born on the calends at 
the fixth hour, muft appear to have as his birth-day 
the Ipace of half of the calends, and that which pre¬ 
cedes the fixth hour of the following day.” 

It appears from various proofs, as Varro has ob- 
ferved, that the Roman people reckoned each day 
from midpight to midnight. The facred ceremo¬ 
nies of the Romans are partly by day and partly by 
night, but thofe which areobferved by night, are at¬ 
tributed to die days, and not to the nights. Thofe, 
therefore, performed in the fix laft hours of the night 
are afcribed to the day which immediately follows 
that night. Moreover, the ceremony and cuftom of 
taking the aufpices teaches the lame obfervance. 

N 4 For 
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For the magiftrates, when their aufpices, and the bu-» 
finefs confequent upon them, are to be performed on 
the lame day, take their aulpiccs after midnight, 
and execute in confcquence of them after the mid¬ 
day following; and they are faid to have taken the 
aufpices, and accomplilhed what was to be done, on 
the fame day. Befides this, the tribunes of the 
people, who muft not be abfent a whole day from 
Rome, when they depart after midnight, and return 
after the firft torch *, before the midnight following, 
are not faid to be abfent a complete day, if before 
the fixth hour of the night they make their appear¬ 
ance in any part of Rome. Quintus Mucius alfo, the 
lawyer, ufed to lay that a woman was not legally 
ufurpata 3 , who, with a view to matrimony, began 

to 

* After the firft torch .] — It was the duty of the tribunes to 
keep a perpetual watch over the rights and liberties ofthe people, 
for which reafon they not only were never abfent from Rome an 
entire day, but the doors of their hoafes were continually open for 
the admiflion of all petitioners and complainants, and as a place 
of afylum. According to Macrobius, Saturn, i. 3, the Romans 
thus divided their night: the lad period of the day they called 
fuprema tempeftas, which I hardly know how to tranflate better 
than literally the laft period of day; then came the vefpera, 
which may perhaps be rendered the twilight; then the fax, or 
candle-light; then the concubia, which is when people are in 
their firft deep; afterwards the nox intempefla, or the time of 
night when no bufmefs can be done; after midnight, the incli- 
natio media: nodUs, or the turning of midnight; then the cock¬ 
crow ; next the conticinium, or the time when the cocks ceafe to 
crow; then the dijuentum, or break of day; then the morning. 

3 Ufurpata .]— The three modes of contradling matrimony 
amongft the Romans were con fun-cat tone, coemptione, and ufu. 
The firft was when the rites were performed with the folemnity 

•f. 
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to cohabit with a man on the calends 4 of January, 
and did not leave him before die fourth of the 
calends of January next enfoing: for the fpace of 
three nights could not be fulfilled, which, accord¬ 
ing to the twelve tables, foe ought to be abfent 
from her hufband, ufurpandi caufa j for the laft 
fix hours of the third night belonged to the fol¬ 
lowing year, which began on the calends. But 
as we have found all thefe things concerning the 
periods and limits of days as conformable to the ob- 
fervaiice and difcipline of ancient law in the books 
of the older writers, I had never any doubt but 
that Virgil pointed out this particular, not plainly 
and openly, but as became a man treating poetical 
fubjefts by a refined, and as it were, filenc intima¬ 
tion of the ancient cuftom. He fays— 

" Torquet medios nox humida curfusi 
Et me fevus equis oriens afflavit anhelis.” 

In which verfes 1 he obliquely, as I faid, wifoed to 

intimate, 

of facrifices, and the offerings of burnt cakes. The coemptio 
was when the parties contracted to each other by the ceremony 
of giving and receiving a piece of money. The marriage by ufc 
was when a woman, with the permiflion of her friends, cohabited 
a whole year with a man without being abfent for the fpace of 
three nights : this was held lefs folemn than the foregoing. 

♦ Calrar/f.] —The Romans reckoned the days of their month* 
by the calends, nones and ides. The calends were fixed to the 
firft day of the month; the nones were fo called becaufe they 
reckoned nine days from them to the ides; the ides were about 
the middle of the month. 

s In which ver/es.] —- A fimilar allufion is implied in another 
paffage of the iEneid.: 

« Hac 
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intimate, that what the Romans termed a dvil day, 
commenced at die fixth hour of the night. 


Chap. III. 

Of dijiinguijhing and examining the plays of Plautus-, 
ftnce promifcuoufly Jme are with truth, others are 
falfely afcribed to him. Plautus wrote plays in tbt 
bakehoufe, Navius in pr if on. 

I FIND to be true, what I have heard feme ac- 
complilhed men obferve, who have examined 
moft of the comedies ofPlautus with minute and care¬ 
ful attention, that we lhould not depend upon the ex¬ 
planation of JElius, Sedigitus, Claudius, Aurelius, Ac- 
cius, nor Manilius, concerning thofe plays which are 
termed ambiguous, but look to Plautus himfelf, to 
the turn of his mind, and ftyle. It was this rule of 
judging which we find Varro uled. For, befides the 
twenty-one which are termed Varronian, and which 
he feparated from the reft: as not being doubtful, but 
univerfally allowed to be by Plautus, he afiented to 
certain others, induced by the ftyle and the humour 
anfwering to thofe of Plautus, and to him he afcribed 
them, though they went by the names of others. 
That, for example, which I have recently perufcd, 

“ Hac vice fenrionum rofeis aurora quadrigis 
Jam njcdium sctherio curia trajecerat axem.” 

That is, it was now midnight. See Macrobius, Saturn. 2 . i. 3. 

and 
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and which is called “ Bceotiafor, though it was 
not amohgft the twenty-one, and was given to 
Aquilius, Yawo had no doubt but that it was writ¬ 
ten by Plautus; neither will any reader to whom 
Plautus is familiar, entertain doubt, if he reads thefe 
verfes only of that play; which as they are, if I may 
fo fay, moft Plautinian, I have remembered and 
tranferibed. There a hungry parafite fays, 

‘‘The gods confound the man who firft found out 
How to diftinguilh hours ! confound him too 
Who in this place fet up a fon-dial 
To cut and hack my days fo wretchedly 
Jnto fmall portions ! When I was a boy. 

My belly was my fon-dial: one more fore. 

Truer, and more exadt than any of them., 

This dial told me when 'twas proper time 
To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat; 

But now a-days, why even when 1 have, 

I can’t fall-to unlefs the fun give leave 
The town’s fo full of thefe confounded dials. 

The greateft part of its inhabitants. 

Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the ftrects.” 

My 

* I can't fall-to unlefs the fun give leave.'} — I have given 
the translation of this fragment as I found it in the tranflation 
by Thornton and Warner. There is a paflage and fentiment 
exaftly correfponding in the letters of Alciphron, which I give 
from the tranflation, publiihed by Mr. Monro and myfeif:— 
One parafite writing to another, lays, “ The hand does not yet 
point at fix, whilft I, pinched with hunger, am abt^ft ready to 
peri flu—Well, let us call a council, or rather let us find a beam 
and rope, and go and hang ourfelves. If we throw down alto¬ 
gether the column which fuppoets that curfed dial, or place the 

index 
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My friend alfc, Favorinus, when I was reading the 
-Nervolaria* of Plautus, which is one of thofe that 
are diluted, and had heard this verfe, 

“ Old wheezing, ptilicky, mere founder’d hags. 
With dry, parch’d, painted hides, fhrivell’d and 
flirunk,” 

delighted with the facetious quaintnefs of the words, 
expreflive of the vices and uglinefs of harlots,— 
“ This fingle verfe,” fays he, ** is enough to juftify 
our belief that this was by Plautus.” Myfelf alfo, 
when I was very lately reading the Fretum ! , which 

fome 

index ib that it may gain a few hours, we fliall contrive a fcheme 
worthy the invention of Palamedes himfelf.” 

According to Salmafius, the firft fun-dial ever feen in Rpme 
was placed there in the 499th year from the building of the 
city. Some commentators, notwithftanding the encomiums 
which Gellius paffes on this play, believe that it was not written 
by Plautus, but by one Aquilius. 

* Nervolaria. ] — M. Marolles is of opinion, that the name of 
this play may be taken from Nervus, which has many figniiica- 
tions. It may poffibly be fo, as Ciftellaria from Cifta, Aulularia 
from Ollula, and fome others. See Thornton’s Plautus, where 
the fragments of this play are collefted and tranilated, which 
tranilation I have ufed. 

* Fretum .]—The Romans gave this name to the Straights of 
Gibraltar, by way of diftin&ion. In his verfion of this fragment, 
which follows, Mr. Warner, who continued and completed the 
tranilation began by Mr. Thornton, feems to have made an unac¬ 
countable miftake. He renders it thus, firft reading, I cannot tell 
why, “ Aniainum refponfum : Why, this is like what’s faid, that 
Aniaims gave for aafiver at the games, &c.”—The proper 
reading can furely be nothing elfe but Aniainum refponfum, and the 
meaning has an obvious allufion to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
in the defarts of Lybia—" Do which you will, you will be the 

fufferer.”_ 
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fomc will not allow to have been by Plautus, enter¬ 
tained no doubt of its being his, and the moft ge¬ 
nuine of all. From this I tranfcribed thefe two 
verfes, enquiring after the oracle of the Ram:— 

“ Why, this is like the oracular anfwer given 
at the great games : 

Ifl 

Do not do this, I’m ruin’d: if I do it, 

I fhall be punilh’d for it." 

Marcus Varro, in his firfl: book on the Comedies 
of Plautus, gives thefe words of Accius:—“ For 
neither were the Twins, the Lions, Condalium, nor 
the Old Woman, the Twice Violated, Bceotia, nor 
the Countryman, nor the Men dying together, by 
Plautus, but by M. Aquilius."—We all'o find, in 
the fame book of Varro, that there was a certain 
writer of comedies, whofe name was Plautius, whofe 
plays having the infcription Plauti + , were confidered 
as by Plautus, when they were, in fad, named not 


fufferer.” Linceis obferves (fee Thornton’s Plautus) that this is 
very like a paffage in the hiftory of Sufanna, ver. 22.—“ Ifl da 
thk thing, it is death to me; and if I do it not, I cannot cfcape 
your hands.” 

♦ Plauti.]-— See the famous epigram in Virgil. 

“ Die quibus in terris et eris mihi magnus Apollo 
Tres pateat Cali fpacium non amplius ulnas.” 

Where the poet plays on the ambiguity of Cali, which may mean 
heaven, but which he intended to mean one Calius of Mantua, 
whofe grave was of no greater extent than is deferibed in thefe 
verfes.—Confult Solinus ad Salmaf. p. 122a. By others this 
has been underftood as a riddle on a well. See alio Heyne, 
who fpeaks of another interpretation, vol. i. p. 63. 

. Plaucin* 
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Pinions: from Plautus, hut Plautianse from Plan- 
this. There were about one hundred and thirty 
plays which go by the name of Plautus ; but Lucius 
AsliuS, a molt learned man, was of opinion, that no 
more than twenty-five were his. Still there is no 
doubt but that thofe which feem not to have been 
written by Plautus, but are afcribed to him, were by 
certain ancient poets, and retouched and poliflied by 
him, and moreover, have much ofhis appropriate ftyle. 
But both Varro, and many others, have related that 
the Saturiothe Addiftus 6 , and another, the name 
of which I do not remember, were written by him 
in a bakehoufe, when, having loft in trade all the 
money he had obtained in the employment of the 
aftors, he returned in want to Rome, and to obtain 
a livelihood hired himfelf to a baker, to turn the 

* Saturio. ]— Of this play there remain three fmall fragments. 
Saturio means a glutton. In his Perfa he calls a paraiite by 
this name. 

“ Tax. O Saturio opportune adveniili mihi. 

Sat. Mendacium edepol dicis, atque haud te decet 
Nam Efurio venio, non advenio Saturio.” 

Here he puns upon the word Saturio. It is thus rendered in 
Thornton’s Plautns: ' 

“ Tox. You’ve nick’d the time, Saturio. 

Sat. Now, by Pollux, that’s a fib. 

And milbecomes you mightily; for troth 
I cbme Hungurio, not Saturio, hither.” 

Feftus fays, that in this play of the Saturio “ Plautus mentions 
the Romans having been uled to eat the fleih of young puppies.” 

‘ AddiAui.}—“ The Man adjudged,”—Of this play one. frag¬ 
ment only remains.—See the life of Plautus prefixed to Thorn¬ 
ton’s tranilation from Petrus Crinitus. 


mill 
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mill called a hand-mill 7 . Thus alfo we are told of 
Naevius, that he wrote two plays in prifon, the 
Hariolus, and Leontes, when, on account of his 
conftant abufe and reproaches uttered againft the 
chief men of the city, according to the cuftom of the 
Greek poets *, he was thrown into prifon at Rome, 
by the triumvirate* from whence he was after¬ 
wards delivered by the tribunes, when he had ex¬ 
punged from thofe plays, which I have above men¬ 
tioned, his faults, and acrimony of diftion, by which 
he had before offended many. 

* Hand-mill .] — The mills of the ancients were worked by 
afles, or by men; the firft were called afmaria;, the fecond trufa- 
tiles, or manuales. 

* Of the Greek poets .]-*-This alludes to the old comedy of the 
Greeks, which, as in the example of Ariftophanes, abufcd the 
nobleft, and perhaps the noli deferving, of the citizens with in¬ 
temperate acrimony. The Clouds of Ariftophanes is by many 
afferted to have occafioned the death of Socrates. I will not 
prefume to fay that this was actually the fa£t, but it cannot be 
denied, that this ridiculous representation of Socrates could net 
fail to diminilh the reverence which the Athenians before paid 
to his perfon and character. The allegation againft Socrates, 
which in this play was fatirically introduced, was in fitc- 
ceeding times, and in a folemn court of judicature, brought 
forward with every ferious aggravation. Thus dangerous it is 
to inftil into the minds of the uninformed and ill-judging, vulgar 
prejudices, concerning the intrinfic re&itude and truth of which 
they are unable to decide. Ntevius, the poet here mentioned, 
was driven into exile, and died at Utica, a place made me¬ 
morable by being the laft retreat of Cato. 


Chap. 
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Chap. IV. 

Publius Africanus, and other men of rank, before they 
arrived at old age, ufuaUy Jhaved their beard and 
cheeks. 

I HAVE found it written, in the books which 
treat of the life of P. Scipio Africanus, that 
Publius Scipio, the fon of Paulus, when he had 
triumphed over the Carthaginians, and had been 
cenfor, was accufed before the people by Claudius 
Afellus, a tribune, from whom he had taken his 
horfe 1 in his cenforlhip. And that, whilft accufed, 
he neither omitted to fhave his beard % to wear a 

white 

* Taken bis bar/e.] — When the knights were muftered (it 
this term be proper) before the cenfor, they to whom no objec¬ 
tion was made, advanced to the cenfor’s chair, leading their 
horfe, and were fuffered to pafs, by a fixed form of words. 
From thofe again ft whom there was feme formal allegation, their 
horfe was taken away, and ordered to be fold. 

* Stave bis beard.] — From the earlielt ages of the world till 
the prefent, the beard has been confidered as a mark of re¬ 
verence and honour, and has been cultivated with the extremeft 
care and affiduity. To take a man by the beard was the higheft 
degree of infamy that could poffibly be offered to any one. To 
take the beard of one and kils, was a proof of reverence and 
affeftion.—See Samuel, Book II. c. xx. ver. 9. “ And Joabtook 
Amafa by the beard to kifs him.” The killing of the beard in 
oriental countries was very frequent, and, I believe, is now; and 
many would rather fuffer death than the lofs of their beard. 
Many implore charity by their beard, and as our beggars would 
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■white drefs, nor did he wear any of the habits of 
perfons accufed. But as it appears that Scipio was 
at this-time under forty, I was furprifed to read 
this of his fhaving his beard. I find, however, that 
at the fame period other eminent men were ac- 
cuftomed to fhave their beards at the fame age; and 
therefore we fee many flames ’ of the ancients, not 
very old, but of middle age, fo reprefented. 

fav, “ For the lov’c of God." Beggars in the caft fay, “ Give us 
-charity by your beard,” and, “ So may God pour his bleffings on 
your beard.” From this ancient reverence for the beard, it ob- 
viouily follows, that the cutting aft the beard was the greateft 
poiiible mark of humiliation and fort ow. In ancient Rome, the 
moment any indi'. idual laboured under the weight of public ac- 
cufation, he changed his garment, and lhaved his beard. Indeed 
the fubjeft of beards is aln-.oll inexhauftible; in many countries 
it .is thought a mark of iorrow to fuffer the beard to grow; in 
many, the attention to the beard is an article of religion j and 
in Rome it was the general cuftom to wear the beard, till the 
year 454. from the building of the city.—See Pliny, who fays, 
that the perfbn who firft introduced the cuftom of regularly 
Having the beard every day, was Scipio Africanus. With refpedl 
to the habit, that worn by perfons publicly accufed was white. 
—See Livy, B. VI. c. xx_Cicero pro Ligario. 

1 Many Jlatues .] — The Greeks wore their beards till the 
time of Alexander, they who then firft lhaved, were diftingullhed 
by the appellation of Shavfc. Plutarch fays, that Alexander 
ordered the Macedonians to be fliaved, that the enemies might 
not feiac them by their beards. 
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Chap. V. 

the vice of luxury and effeminacy of carriage cenfured 
with feverity and wit , in a certain man , by Arce]i~ 
taus the philofopher. 

P LUTARCH relates, that Arcefilaus the phi¬ 
lofopher ufed a ftrong expreflion concerning a 
certain too effeminate rich man, who yet was faid 
to be incorrupt, chafte,*and faultlefs. When he faw 
that he lifped, that his hair was artfully difpofed, 
and that his eyes were wanton ', and exprefiive of 
voluptuoufhels — “It is of no confequence,” laid 
he, “ whether a man be a Pathic before or be¬ 
hind.” 

* His eyes were iveentm."] — See Apuleius, B. X. —" Long* 
fuavior Venus placide conimoveri, contantique lente veftjgio, et 
leviter fluftuante fpinula et fenfiia annutante capite, expit ince- 
dere, mollique tibiarum fono delicatis refpondere geitibus; et 
nunc mite canniventibus nunc acre comminantibus gellire pu- 
pillis et nonnunquam faltare folis oculis”— where the expref- 
fion of " faltare folis oculis” feeqw much to correfpond with 
“ oculos ludibundos.” 


C HA r. 
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C H a p. VI. 

Of the force and nature of the palm-tree : that its wood' 
rejifts the weight-laid upon it. 

A RISTOTLE, in his feventh book of Pro¬ 
blems, and Plutarch, in the eighth of his Sym- 
pofia, relates a thing really wonderful:—“ If you 
place a great weight upon the wood of a palm-tree 

1 Weight upon the tutted of a palm-tree. ]—TO this fuppofed pro¬ 
perty of the palm-tree, Cowley aliudes in his Davideis, as weil 
as to its being a reward of viflory 

“ Well did he know how palms by oppreflion fpeed 
Viftorious, and the vidtor’s facred meed. 

With refpefl to the ehimation in which the palm was anciently 
held, on account of its noble properties and nature, claffic writers 
abound in the ilrongeft proofs. According to Pliny, the Orien¬ 
tals firft of all wrote upon palm-leaves; and Varro fays, the Sibyl 
in Virgil wrote her predidlions upon the leaves of palm. In 
the Revelations of St. John, the fervants of the Almighty are 
deferibed as Handing before the Lamb in white garments, with 
palms in their hands. Tlie.Periians at this day impute to the- 
palm-tree the virtue of preferving them from peftilence, fof 
which reafon they arc found in abundance on their public ways, 
and about their villages and cities. In remoter times, the palm, 
of Engaddi feems to have been the moll admired for its fize and- 
beauty.—See EccleliaAicus, xxiv. 14.—“ I was exalted like * 
palm-tree in Engaddi (or Cades.)” 

To the above-mentioned quality of the palm, there feems to 
be an oblique allufion in the Timon of Shakefpeare 

“ You Hull ice him a palm in Athens again; and flourilh 
with the higheft.” » 

O a 


continually 
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continually increafing this, till the weight is too 
great to be fupported, the palm does not give way 
downwards, nor bend inwards, but rifes againft the 
weight, and bends and Iprings upwards : for which 
reafon,” lays Plutarch, <c the palm in contefts was 
confidered as an emblem of viftory, it being the 
nature of this tree not to give way to preffure and 
oppofition.” 


Chap. VII. 

Story taken from the Jhmals, of Quintus Cadicius, a mi¬ 
litary tribune: paffage from the Origines of Cato , in 
•winch he compares the valour of Catdicius with that 
of the Spartan Leonidas. 

M CATO, in his book of Origins, has re- 
• corded an aft of Quintus Casdicius ', a mi¬ 
litary tribune, really iliuftrious, and worthy of being 
celebrated with the folemnity of Grecian eloquence. 


* Quintus Cartiicius.] — Authors are very much divided con¬ 
cerning the name of this iliuftrious perfonage. Florus calls him 
Calphurnius Flamma. There is a fimilar fa£t recorded in the 
Britiffi annals, of an officer, whofe name I am unable to recolleS, 
who, for fome important purpofe, was called upon by his general 
to go with a detachment on a fervice where their deftruftion 
was inevitable, Ittt willingly accepted the dangerous diftinc- 
tion; but fortunately, by the intervention of a truce, he and his 
brave companions were preferved. Examples of Roman bravery 
night be adduced without number. 

It 
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It is nearly to this effedt: —-The Carthaginian ge¬ 
neral in Sicily, in the firft Punic war, advancing to 
meet the Roman army, firft occupied fome hills and,, 
convenient fituations. The Romans, as it happen¬ 
ed, got into a poll open to forprife, and very dan¬ 
gerous. The tribune came to the conful, pointing 
out the danger from the inconvenience of the poll, 
and the furrounding enemy—“ I think,” fays he, 
“ if you would fave us, you muft immediately order 
certain four hundred to advance to yonder hillock * 
(a rugged and elevated place) and command them 
to take pofleffion of it; when the enemy fhall fee 
this, every one among them that is brave and ardent, 
will be intent on attacking and fighting them, and 
will be occupied by this bufinefs alone, and thefe 
four hundred men will doubtlefs all be flain ;—you, 
whilft the enemy fhall be engaged in Daughter, will 
have an opportunity of withdrawing the army from 
this place: there is no other poffible method of 
efcape.” The conful replied, that the advice ap-r 
peared wife and good; “ But whom,” fays he, “ lhall 
I find J that will lead thefe four hundred men to 

that; 

* Hillock. ]—Verrucam, a wart, or excrefcence on the body^ 
literally. 

* Whom Jhall I find.]—— See Milton, Book II. 40a, 

— ..- “ But whom lhall we fend 

In fearch of this new world; whom lhall we find 
Sufficient f Who lhall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyfs? &c. &c. 

This laid, he fat; and expeflation held 
His lopk fufpenfe, awaiting who appear'd 

O 3 To 
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that (pot, againft the battalions of the enemy ?*’—■ 
“ If,” agjwered the trihunc,' “ you find no one 
-eKe, employ me in this dangerous enterprize} I offer 
my life to you and my country.” The confcl 
thanked and praifed him. The tribune, with his 
four hundred men, advanced to death. The enemy, 
aftonifhed at their boldnefs, waited to fee where they 
were going ; but when it appeared that they were 
marching to take pofTefiion of the hill, the Cartha¬ 
ginian general fent againft: them the ableft men of his 
army, both horfe and foot. The Roman foldiers 
were furrounded, and being furrounded, fought: the 
conteft was long doubtful, but numbers at length 
prevailed j the four hundred to a man were either 
flain with the fword, or buried under miflile wea¬ 
pons. The conful, in the interval of the engage¬ 
ment, withdrew his troops to a poll, high and fecure, 
but the event which happened to this tribune who 
commanded the four hundred, I (hall fubjoin, not 
in my own, but Cato’s words : — “ The immortal 
Gods gave the military tribune a fortune fuitable to 
his valour: for thus it happened, when he was 
wounded in every other part, his head alone was 
unhurt, and when they diftinguifhed him amongft 

To fecond or oppofe,- or undertake 
The perilous attempt: bat all fat mote. 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts.”— 

See alio in Homer the epifode of Dolon 

“ Is there, fays he, a chief fo greatly brave. 

His life to hazard, and his country fave ? 

Fear held them mute, alone untaught to fear 
Tydides (poke—The man you feek is here.” 
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the dead, exhaufted with wounds, and breathing 
with difficulty from a lofs of blood, they bore him 
off. He recovered, and often afterwards perform¬ 
ed bold and eminent fervices to his country; and this 
exploit of his detaching thefe troops, preferved the 
remainder of the army. But the place, where the 
fame deed is done, is of great importance. Leonidas * 
ofLacedamon, whole conduft was the fame at Ther- 
mopyke, is extolled; on account of his virtues all 
Greece celebrated his glory, and railed his name to 
the higheft degree of eminence, teftifying their grati¬ 
tude for his exploit by monuments, trophies, ita- 
tues, panegyrics, hiftories, and other limilar means. 
But to this tribune of the people, who did the lame 
thing, and faved his country, ftnall praile has been 
affigned.”—M. Cato has, by this his teftimony, 
adorned the valour of Csedicius. But Claudius 
Quadrigarius, in his third book of Annals, af¬ 
firms that his name was not Caedicius, but Va¬ 
lerius. 


* Leonidas.} — The ftory of Leonidas and Thermopylae muft 
be too familiar to require recital here.—It may be found at 
length in the Polymnia, or feventh book of Herpdotus. 


O4 
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Chap. VIII. 

Celebrated letters of the confuls Caius Fabricius and 
Mmilius, to king Pyrrhus , taken from Quintus Clau¬ 
dius ' the hiftorian. 

W HEN king Pyrrhus * was in Italy, and had 
been conqueror in one or more engagements, 
and, notwithftanding all the efforts of the Romans, 
the greater part of Italy had revolted to the king, 
a certain Timochares, of Ambracia, a friend of 
Pyrrhus 5 , came fecretly to Fabricius the conful, alk- 
ing a reward, for which, if it were given him, he pro- 
mifed to defiroy the king by poifon. This he af¬ 
firmed would be eafily accomplifhed, as his fons 
gave the king his wine at entertainments. Fabri¬ 
cius fent information of this to the fenate. The 
fenate fent ambaffadors to the king, commanding 
them not to difeover Timochares, but to caution 
the king to live with greater circumfpe&ion, and to 
guard himfelf againft the treachery of thofe about 
him. This ftory is related, as I have told it, in the 
hiftory of Valerius Antias. But Quadrigarius, in 
his third book, affirms that not Timochares, but 

1 Probably Claudius Quadrigarius. 

* Pyrrhos.] — The ftory of Pyrrhus, and how he was invited 
into Italy by the people of Tarentom, toaflift them againft the 
Romans, is recorded by Plutarch, and Juftin. 

* Friend of Pyrrhus.] — This perfon is by fome writers re¬ 
ported to have been phyfician to Pyrrhus, 

Nicias, 
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Nicias, went to the conful j and that ambaffadors 
i/retc not fent by the fenate, but by the confuls; and 
that the king returned thanks, and highly extolled the 
Roman people by letter, arid alfo cloathed and dif- 
mified all the prlloners he had in his power. C.Fa- 
brichis and Q^jEmilius were the confuls; according 
to Quadrigarius, the letters which they fent to king 
Pyrrhus on this occafion were to this efre£t:— 
“ 1 'he Roman confuls 4 fend health to king Pyr¬ 
rhus. On account of the injuries received from 
you, we are ever anxious to oppofe you, with ardor 
and with enmity. But, for the fake of general ex¬ 
ample and fidelity, we wifh you to be prelerved, 
that we may finally conquer you in arms. Nicias, 
your familiar friend, came to us, afking of us a 
reward, if he fhould deftroy you privately ? To this 
we denied our affent, nor might he for this expect 
any advantage from us j at the fame time we 
thought proper to inform you of this, left if any 
fuch thing had happened, the world might have 
thought it done by our fuggeftion, and becaufe it is 
not agreeable to us to contend by means of bribery, 
petjury, or fraud.—Unlefs you take heed, you will 
perifh.” 

* Tie Roman confuls .']—It is unneceflary to comment upon 
this letter, or the fa& which it commemorates, both are charac¬ 
terise of the nobleft virtues which can adorn humanity. 


o 5 
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CrtA* I3C. 

What) and of what forty was the horfe which in the 
proverb is called “ Equus Sejanus.” Colour of the 
borfes called “fpadices meaning of that word'. 

G ABIUS BalTus, in his Commentaries, and 
Julius Modeftus, in his fecond book of Mif- 
cellaneous Queftions, relate a ftory of a Seian horfe, 
worthy of remembrance and admiration. They 
write, that there was a certain Cneiiis Seius, who 
had a horfe bred at. Argos in Greece, of which 
there was a conftant report that he was of that 
race of horfes which belonged to the Thracian Dio* 
tried, which Hercules, having flain Diomed, car¬ 
ried from Thrace to Argos. They affirm that this 
horfe was of an extraordinary fize, his neck long, 
of a forrel colour, his mane full and Ihining, and 
very fuperior in all the other excellent proper¬ 
ties of a horfe. But they add, that this horfe 
was attended with this lingular fate * or fortune, 

that 

’ Jt jirgot.]— -That Argos was eminent for its breed of 
horfes is fufficicntly notorious. 

“ Aptum dicit etjuis Argos.” Hon. 

Perhaps the jr.oft excellent horfes of antiquity were produced at 
Cyrcne in Africa, and Sicily in Europe, which horfes always 
won the prize at the Olympic games.—See Pindar. 

* With this fingular fau- ] —It is the opinion ofErafinus (fee 
his Adagia) That this fuperftitious prejudice with refpeft to the 
Seian horfe, took its rife from the wooden horfe, by means of 

which 
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that whoever pofiefled him woulcHnevitably, him- 
felf, his family, and fortunes, come to utter ruin. 
Firft of all, therefore, his mailer, Cneius Seius, was 
condemned and put to a cruel death by M. An¬ 
tony, who was afterwards one of the triumvirate for 
fettling the commonwealth. About the lame time 
Cornelius Dolabella, the conful, on his way to Syria, 
was induced by the fame of this horfe to turn afide 
to Argos, and having the extremeft defire to pollefs 
him, he purchaled him for a hundred thouland lef- 
terces: but this lame Dolabella was in Syria op- 
preffed and flain civil commotion. Soon after¬ 
wards this fame horfe, which had belonged to Do- 
lebella, was taken away by C. Cafilus, who had 
oppoled Dolabella. It is well known that this 
Calfius, his forces being routed, and his army de- 
ftroyed, perilhed by a miferable death. Then An¬ 
tony, after the death of Cafilus, having gotten the 
victory, defired to polfefs this famous horfe of Caf- 
fius, and having obtained it, he alfo, vanquilhed 
and forfaken, came to a melancholy end. From 
hence came a proverb, applied to unfortunate men, 
and it was laid “ That man has the Scian horfe." The 
fame meaning is annexed to another ancient pro- 

whidi the deftruition of Troy was fuppofed to be accotnplifhed.” 
—This is by no means improbable. He farther tells us, “ That 
the ancients encouraged a fimilar-fuperiiition with refpeft to cer¬ 
tain things being invariably fortunate; they, for inflance, who 
carried about with them in filver or gold the image of Alexander 
the Great, were feeure of fuccefs in their undertakings.” . A like 
abfurd opinion has long been prevalent amongtt the vulgar and 
ignorant of this country, whp imagine great virtue to exiftin an 
infant's cawl, and that they who have this arc certain of not be¬ 
ing drowned. 

verb. 
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verb, when we ipeak of the 'Thalojan goldK For 
when Caepio, the conful, had plundered the 
town of Tholofa, in Gaul, and had found vaft 
quantities of gold in the temples of the place, who¬ 
ever in this plundering, had touched the gold, pe- 
rlfhtid by a miferable and agonizing death. Gabius 
Baffus fays that he had feen this horfe at Argos, and 
that his beauty, ftrength, and colour, almoft exceeded 
belief; which colour*, as I faid before, we call 
fbeeniceus, the Greeks fometimes <po in*a, fometimes 
<rr ahua, fince a branch of the palm, torn with its 
fruit from the tree, is denomina^ fpadix. 

* Tholofan gold.] — This is mentioned by Cicero and Strabo, 
and it fuppofed to have been plundered from the temple at 
Delphi. The reader may find an account in Herodotus of a cala¬ 
mity which perfecuted certain Scythians, who were engaged in a 
fimilar offence againft Venus, by plundering one of her temples. 
There is a proverb ip Northumberland of an import not altoge¬ 
ther unlike this: “ To take Heitor’s cloak.”—In 1569, Percy 
of Northumberland rebelled againft Elizabeth, but being routed, 
he took refuge in the houfe of one Hector Armftrong, who be¬ 
trayed him. It was faid, that this Heftor, who was before rich, 
and in confiderable efteem, became fuddenly poor, and univer- 
fally hated: whence the proverb of “ To take Heftor’s cloak,” 
fignified either to deceive a friend, or to come to mifery in con- 
fequence of having been treacherous. 

* Which colour.] — The curious reader will find a long dificr- 
tation on the colour here mentioned, in the Plinianre Exercita- 
tiones of Salmafius on Solinus.—See alio Gellius, L. II. c. xxvi. 


‘ Chap* 
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Chap. X. 

That in many affairs of nature , confidence is placed in 
'the efficacy of the number feven, of •which Varro 
treats at large in his “ Hebdomades.” 

M VARRO, in the firfl of his books named 
• Hebdomades or de Imaginibus, relates 
many virtues and various properties of the number 
fevencalled by the Greeks Hebdomada .—“ This 
number,” he obfcrves, “ forms in the heavens the 
greater and lefier Bear, alio the feven liars, called 

* Number /even.] — The fuperflitious prejudice of the an¬ 
cients with refpcfl to particular numbers is fufficiently notorious ; 
of thefe the numbers three, four, feven, and nine, appear to have 
been the moft remarkable. With refpeft to the number three 
in particular, there are innumerable paflages iligncient authors. 
There were three Graces, three Fates, fhree Furies, the Mufes 
were three times three, the bolt of Jovg was trifid, the fceptre 
of Neptune was a trident, and the dog of Pluto had three beads. 
Ariftotle de Ccelo lays TO sras, a 1 TOC ttcivtu. Tr,!,- rpertp apiTTai.— 
The tetrad, or quaternion number, was the royfterious number 
of Pythagoras, comprehending, according to him, all perfeftion, 
referred by fome to the four elements, by others to the four Car¬ 
dinal Virtues. Some have fuppofed that Pythagoras by this 
number intended to exprefs the name of the Deity, in alluiion to 
the Hebrew appellation of God. Of the number feven much is 
faid in the chapter before us; more may be found in Cenforinus 
de Die Natali; and Hill more fanciful things in Philippas Ca¬ 
rolus, an annotator on Gellius. Upon the number nine it can¬ 
not be necelfary to expatiate. Plato and others made a fubtle 
diflindUon betwixt the numbers feven and nine, fuppofing the 
former to influence the body, the latter the mind. 
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the Pleiads. It forms thofe, moreover, which feme 
call Erratic*, but P. Nigidius, Errones.” He 
affirms allb, that there are feven circles in hea¬ 
ven round its axis, the two leaft of which, at either 
extremity, are called Poles; but thefe, on account of 
their fmallnefs, do not appear in the fphere called 
Cricote. But neither does the Zodiac want this 
number feven, for in the feventh fign are the fum- 
mer and winter folftices, in the feventh fign are the 
equinoxes. Thofe days alfo on which the halcyons 1 
in winter time build their nefts on the water, he affirms 
to be feven. The moon too, according to him, com¬ 
pletes her orbit precifely in four times feven days ; 
“ For, on the twenty-eighth day,” fays he,," the 
moon returns to the point from which fhe fet out; 
the author of which opinion was Ariftides of Samos ; 
in which thing,” he continues, «* it is not only to be 
obferved that the moon performs her orbit in four 
times fevengjjjat is to fay, in twenty-eight days, but 
that this number leven, if you begin from one * till 
you come to feven, comprehends the fum of the 
numbers through which it pafles, and, adding itfelf, 
makes twenty-eight days, which is the term of the 

1 Hahyon days.^ — This became a proverbial expreffion for 
.times of tranquillity. The Latins borrowed it from the Greeks, 
who called a fea-bird by the name of Halcyon. Of this bird 
Pliny and others relate that it is never feen but in ferene wea¬ 
ther ; that it builds its neft on the open fea; that the number 
of days employed by them in incubation is fourteen. The poets, 
Greek and Roman, abound in beautiful allufions to them: Virgil 
calls them the favourites of Thetis : “ Dilefis Thetidi Halcy- 
ones i” the ftory of Ceyx and Alcyone is beautifully told by Ovid. 

* Frvm one.]—That is, in algebraic terms, 

i+2-*3 + 4+ 5+ 6 + 7 = »8. 
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lunar orbit.” He adds, “ tliat the force of this 
number belongs and extends to the birth of men. 
For when the femen is depofited in the womb, it is 
in the firft feven days rounded and coagulated fo as 
to be prepared to receive its fhape: afterwards, on the 
fourth feven (or twenty-eighth) day, of#hat which is 
to be a male, the head and Ipine of the back is formed. 
But on the feventh feven day, that is, on the forty- 
ninth day, the entire man is perfected in the womb.” 
He affirms alfb, “ that this power of the fame num¬ 
ber has been obferved, diat before the feventh month 
neither male nor female can be born fafely, and 
agreeable to nature j and that thofe who are the re¬ 
gular time in the womb, are born two hundred 
and eighty days from the time of their conception, 
that is, on the fortiedi feven day. The danger¬ 
ous periods alfo of the lives and fortunes of men, 
which the Chaldaeans call climacterics *, are molt 
momentous, as he alTerts, everv feventh year. Be- 
fides this, he declares that the extreme height of 
the human body is feven feet; which feems more 
confident with truth than what Herodotus, who 
was a ftory-teller, relates in his firft book s , that 
the body of Oreftes was found under the earth, 

+ CltmaSh'ria. ] — It feems remarkable that the conftant pro- 
greffion of knowledge, particularly in what relates to the human 
body, fhould not have been effectual enough to overcome a pre¬ 
judice fo abfurd and ill-founded as this relating to climaftejics. 
The climacteric years are 7, 14, 2i, 49, 36, 63, and 84, which 
laft are denominated the grand climacterics, and reafonably 
enough are fuppofed to be the molt dangerous. 

* In his firft heat.] — See my note at this paflage, Hero¬ 
dotus, Vol. I. p. 69, 70. 

of 
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of the length of feven cubits, whieh is equal to fif¬ 
teen feet. Uniefs, indeed, as Homer feemed to 
think, the bodies of the more ancient among men 
were larger and taller; and that now, as if the 
world was decaying, men and things are equally di- 
minifhed. *The teeth alfo, feven above and below, 
are produced in the firft feven months, are Ihed at the 
end of feven years, and new ones are produced in twice 
feven years. The veins alfo, or rather the arteries in 
men, doctors who cure by the aid of mufic affirm to be 
affedted by the feventh note, which they term thefym- 
phony by fours, which is done in the combination of 
the four notes. They think alfo, that the dangerous 
periods in difeafes occur with greateft,violence on 
thofe days which are formed cf the feventh number; 
and that, to ufe the medical terms, the critical 
time, or the crifis, feems to happen to every one 
on the firft, fecond, and third feventh day; and, 
what muft ftill farther increafe the force and in- 
.fluence of this number feven, is, that they who de¬ 
termine to perilh by hunger, ufually die on the fe¬ 
venth day; This is what Varro, with extreme 
acutenefs, has written concerning'the number feven, 
but on the fame fubjeft lie heaps other things toge¬ 
ther, ftupidly enough ; fuch as, that there are in the 
world feven wonders of art, that among the an¬ 
cients there were feven wife men, that there were fe¬ 
ven chariots in the Circenfian games, and feven 
chiefs fekfted to pnake war on Thebes. He adds 
alfo, that he himfelf had then entered his twelfth fe¬ 
ven years, on which day he had written feventy- 
times feven books, of which many, as he was pro- 

feribed. 
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ftribed, had been loft amidft the plunder of hia 
libraries. 


Chap. XI. 

The trifling arguments hy which Accius attempts to. 
prove, in his Dida/calics , that Heflod was prior to 
Homer. 

W RITERS are not agreed concerning the 
ages of Homer and Hefiod. Some affirm, 
that Homer was more ancient than Hefiod, among 
whom are Philochorus 1 and Xenophanes j others 
think him younger, as L. Accius, the poet, and 

* Philccborus ."]—To this perfonage frequent aTlufion is found 
in the ancient writers, particularly in Strabo, Plutarch, &c. Ho 
wrote a hiftory of Athens, and other books. Xenophanes it 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius; he was a poet, who wrote 
iambics and elegies again!! both Homer and Hefiod. Accius 
the poet has been fpoken of before. Ephorus was an hiftorian, 
a difciple of liberates, who wrote a Grecian hiftory. The ques¬ 
tion here introduced has employed the pens of many learned men, 
at different times, but there has been no decifive conclulion on 
the fubjeft. The curious reader will find much on this matter 
in-Salmaiius; it is alfo difeuffed at confiderable length by Li¬ 
lies Gyraldus de Poet. Hift. Cicero was deciftvely of opinion 
that Homer was the oldeft of the two; and to this the morf 
learned leem generally to have inclined. See alfo a Curious En¬ 
quiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. The country, alio, 
of Homer has been a like fertile fubjeft of deputation; this 
alfo will be found to be amply inveftigated in the book above- 
mentioned. 

Vol. I. P Ephoru*, 
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Ephorus, the hiftorian. But Marcus Varro, in his 
firll book de Imaginibus, fays, * c It is by no means 
evident which was the more ancient} but there can 
be no doubt but that they lived partly in the lame 
period, which appears from an epigram infcribed 
on a tripod, which is faid to have been depofited by 
Hefiod on mount Helicon.”—-Accius, in the firft of 
his Didafcalics, ufes lome trite arguments to prove 
that Hefiod was the oldeft.—“ Homer,” fays he, 
“ whilft in the beginning of his poem he afferts that 
Achilles was the fon of Peleus, has not added who 
Peleus was, which he doubtlefs would have done, if 
it had not appeared to have been already mentioned 
by Hefiod—of the Cyclops, alfo,” he adds, “ and 
particularly that he had but one eye, he would not 
have paffed over fo remarkable a thing, if it had 
not been already declared in the verfes of Hefiod.” 

There is equal difagreement concerning the coun¬ 
try of Homer. Some fay he was of Colophon, 
others of Smyrna, fome of Athens, and fome that 
he was of ./Egypt. Ariftotle affirms that he was 
bom in the ifland Ios. M. Varro, in his firll book 
of Images, infcribed this on tiiat of Homer;— 

“ This white goat marks the tomb of Homer, 
With which the Ietae 1 facrificed to his manes.” 

Seven cities contend for the birth of Homer — 
Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Ios, Argos, 
and Athens, 

* let*,] — or the people of Ios, an ifland of the Myrtean fea. 
one of thofe called the Sporadcs. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XII. 

That a drunkard was called “ bibofus ” by Publius 
Nigidius, a man of eminent learnings a term equally 
. new and abfurd. 

P NIGIDIUS 1 , in his Grammatical Com- 
• mentaries, calls a perfon greedy of drink bi~ 
ban , and bibofus. I confider bib ax as anfwering to 
edax, ufed by many writers. The word bibofus 1 
have not yet found, except in Laberius, nor is there 
another word fimilarly derived. For it is not 
like vinofus , vitiofus , or other words fo uled ; 
for they are formed not from verbs, but nouns. 
Laberius, in the play called Salinator, has this 
word: 

<c Non mammola, non annofa, non bibofa, non 
proeax.” 

* Nigidius ]—is often quoted by Gellius and others; and of 
Laberius mention has been made in the firft book. We have, 
in our own language, a word of rare occurrence, derived not 
from bibofus, but from bibax, and applied to a man given to 
drink, bibacious. We have many fimilar words derived from 
Latin verbals in ax, as audacious from audax, daring. 


P 2 


Chap. 
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Chap. XIII. 

That DmoJiher.es, while quite a youth, when he was 
the dijciple of the philrfopber Pla‘o , hearing hy chan'ce 
Callijlratus, the orator, J'peak in a public affembh, 
ceqfed to follow Plato, and attached himfelf to Cal- 
liflratus. 

H ERMIPPUS' has recorded, that Demof- 
thenes, when very young, often went to the 
academy, and was accuftomed to hear Plato. — 
“ This Demofthenes,” fays he, “ leaving his houle, 
as was ufual with him when he went to Plato, 
faw a number of people running together, he en¬ 
quired the reafon, and found that they were haftening 
to hear Calliftratus *. This Calliftratus was an ora¬ 
tor at Athens in the time of the republic: they 
call fuch demagogues. He thought proper to turn 

* Hermipput] — was a biographer, which appears from Dio¬ 
genes Laertius, and from Plutarch. There were two writers of 
this name, the one here mentioned, and a fecond, who lived in 
the time of Adrian. 

* Cailiftratus. ]—It is neceffary to diftinguilh this perfon front 
a number of others having the fame name. The faff men¬ 
tioned in this chapter is, I believe, alfo to be found in Xeno¬ 
phon. Oropus was a town on the coniines of Attica, and was 
frequently the occaiion of diflurbances and difputes to the 
people of Athens—See Book VII. c. xiv. Quintus Carolus ap¬ 
plies this to a perfon, and imagines Oropus to have been a 
Sian’s name, which, perhaps, is not fo abfurd as his brother 
commentators are inclined to fuppofe > though, probably, he is 
jnihaken. 


a little 
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a little afide, that he might difeover whether this fol- 
licitude was dire&ed to any thing worth hearing. 
He came, and heard Call if trams fpeaking that fa¬ 
mous oration concerning Oropus. He was fo mov¬ 
ed, fofened, and captivated, that from this moment 
he began to follow Calliftratus, and forfook the aca¬ 
demy, and Plato.” 


Chap. XIV. * 

lie Jpeaks improperly who fays, tl Dimidium librum legt," 
or, “ dimidiam falulam audiviwith other expref¬ 
forts of the fame kind. That Marcus Varro has af- 
ftgned the caufe for fuch impropriety j and that none 
of the ancients were guilty of it. 

T H E phrafe of dimidium librum legi, or dimidiam 
fabulam, or any fimilar expreffion, is, in the 
opinion of Varro, wrong and vicious: he obferves, 
“ that we ought to fay dimidiatum librum, not dimi¬ 
dium ; and dimidiatam fabulam , not dimidiam. On the 
contrary, if half a fextary * is to be poured out, we 
Ihould not ufe the expreffion of dimidiatus fextarius-, 
and he who for a thoufand pieces due to him re- 

* It mud be confided that the Englifh reader will find but 
little in this chapter to intereft and amufe him s it is, neverthe- 
lefs, a very curious grammatical differtation, and worthy the at¬ 
tention of many. 

1 Sextary. ]—A fextary contained two cctylac, and a cotyla 
was equal to twelve ounces of any liquor. 

P 3 


ceives 
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ccives five hundred, we Ihould not fay that he his 
received dimidiatum but dimidium: But if,” he adds, 

“ a filver-bowl be divided betwixt me and any other 
into two parts, I ought to call the bowl dimidiatum , 
not dimidium ; but of the filver contained in the cup, 
that which is mine is dimidium, not dimidiatum.''— 
He difcriminates, and argues very acutely concern¬ 
ing the difference betwixt dimidium and dimidiatum ; 
and he adds, that Ennius has this judicious ex- 
preffion:— 

<f Sicuti fi quis ferat vas vini dimidiatum.'' 

As if the part wanting to fuch a veffel is not to be 
called dimidiata, but dimidia. The whole of this his 
argument, which, though acyte, is fomewhat obfcure, 
is this: — Dimidiatum is as it were difmediatum , and 
divided into two equal parts ; dimidiatum, therefore, 
cannot be faid but of that which is actually di¬ 
vided ; but dimidium is not that which is dimidiatum , 
but what is a part of the dimidiatus. W hen, there¬ 
fore, we would lay that we have read the half of a 
book, or heard the half of a fable, if we fay dimidiam 
fabulam, or dimidium librum , we are wrong, for you 
call the whole dimidium of that which has been di¬ 
vided, or dimidiatus. —Lucilius, therefore, following 
the fame idea, fays, 

(t Uno oculo pedibyfque duobus dimidiatus 
Ut porcus.” 

Thus in another place— 

“ Quid ni ? et fci uta quidem ut vendat fcrutarius 
laudet 

Praefractam ftrigilem, foleam improbus dimi¬ 
di at am." 

In 
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In his twentieth, he evidently takes care to avoid 
faying dimidiam boram: inftead of dimidia he ufes 
dimidium in thefe lines— * 

“ Tempeftate fua atque eodem uno tempore et 
horae 

Dimidio et tribus confedlis dumtaxat eandem 
Et quartam.” 

For when it feemed obvious and natural to lay 

“ Et hora 
Dimidia tribus,” 

he carefully and ftudioufly changed a word which 
was improper. From which it is evident that di~ 
midiam boram could not properly be faid, but either 
dimidiatam boram , or dimidiam ■partem bora. —Plau¬ 
tus, moreover, in his Bacchides, fays, dimidium auri, 
not dimidiatum aitrum ; alfo in the Aulularia, he lays 
dimidium objcurii , not dimidiatum objcurium in this 
verfe — 

“ Ei adeo obfonii hinc juflit dimidium dari.” 

In the Mentechmi alfo, he lays dimidiatum diem, not 
dimidium , in this verle— 

“ Dies quidem jam ad umbilicum dimidiatus mor* 
tuu—s.” 

And M. Cato, alfo, in the book he wrote on agricul¬ 
ture, fays —“ The feed of cyprefs mull be lown thick, 
as flax is accuftomed to be fown. Place this beneath 
the earth, at the depth dimidiatum digitum. Smooth 
the whole well with the feet or hands.”—He lays 
dimidiatum digit um, not dimidium ; of the finger we 
Ihould fay dimidium, but the linger itfelf dimidiatum. 

P 4 M. Cato 
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M. Cato alfo wrote thus of the Carthaginians: — 
“ Homines defoderunt in terram dimidiates, ignem- 
que circumpofuerunt—Ita interfecerunt.” Nor have 
any who exprefied themfelves properly ever ufed 
thefe words in a manner different from what I have 
laid. 


Chap. XV. 

T bat it is upon record, and in the memory of man , that 
great and unexpected joy has Juddenly brought death 
upon many, life being expelled, and unable to fujlain 
the violence of the fhock. 

A RISTOTLE the philofbphcr relates, that 
Polycrita, a noble female of the ifland of 
Naxos, expired from hearing abruptly an unexpected 
matter of joy Philippides 1 alfo, a comic poet of 

fome 

• Unexcelled matter ofjoy .']—The effefts of fudden grief or hid¬ 
den joy are reprefented to be fimilar, probably arifing from a fi- 
milar operation or aftion on the organs of the body. Examples 
of both kinds in hiftory are very numerous. It is told of a Ro¬ 
man lady, whofe hm, contrary to all expeQation, returned fafe 
from the battle of Canna:. The moment lhe beheld him, ftie 
fell, as if dead, on the ground: 

- « Calor offa relinquit, 

Labitur et longo vix tandem tempore fatus.” 

Montaigne has a curious chapter on the effects of hidden joy or 
forrow. 

* Pbiliffides]— was a Greek comic poet, fragments of 

whofe 
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ibfne merit, when, being old, he had conquered, 
contrary to his expectation, in a poetical conteft, 
was fo overpowered with joy, that he fuddenly 
died. The ftory alfo, of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
has been celebrated.—This Diagoras had three 
youths, his fons, one a pugilift, one a pancratiaft ! , 
the third a wreftler. He faw them all victorious, 
and crowned at Olympia on the fame day. When 
thefe three young men, embracing their father, placed 
their crowns upon his head, and killed himj and 
when the people, congratulating him, heaped on 
all fides flowers upon him, in the fbdium; in the 
fight of all, he expired in the embraces and arms 
of his fons. We find alfb, written in our An¬ 
nals, that when at Cannae the army of the Roman 
people was cut to pieces, an old woman receiving 
intelligence of the death of her fon 4 , was affeCted 

with 

whofe works are to be found in Suidas, Plutarch, Athenmus, and 
others. What I have rendered “ overpowered with joy,” is in the 
original lanijjtme gauderet , which, tranflated literally, is “ rejoiced 
moil joyfully.” A fimilar mode of expreflion occurs in the ele¬ 
venth book of Apuleius —“ lastum cepiffe gaudium.” Ourtranfc 
lators of the gofpel have the phrafe of “ Rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy.” In Romeo and Juliet Shakipeare ufes this lin¬ 
gular fentence 

“ A joy pall joy calls out on me.” 

* Pancratiaft .']—That is, who was not only a pugilift, but a 
wreftler alfo. In the games of Greece, fome only boxed, others 
at the lame time boxed and wrelUed, and were called Pan- 
.cratiaftes. 

* Death of her ftn.] —The ftory is related in Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus, with this addition—He fays of one mother, that, finding 
her Ion return Me, after fome prodigious llaughter, ihe died in 

his 
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with extreme grief. But>this intelligence happened 
not to be true, and the young man not long . after¬ 
wards returned from that battle to Rome; the old 
woman, on fuddenly feeing her fon, opprefled with 
the violence, and as it were a torrent of unexpedted 
joy rufliing upon her, expired. 

'his arms for excefs of joy. Another mother, having heard her 
fon was flain, and afterwards, contrary to her expectation, fee¬ 
ing him return in health, died from the fame caufc. — See alfo 
Pliny, viii. 54. 


Chap. XVI. 

• 

“The different periods at which women produce children , 
treated by phyficians and philofophers: opinions of an-' 
dent poets upon that fubjetl. Many other things 
worthy of record. Words of Hippocrates , the pbyji- 
dan , from his treatife irspi -rpotpm. 

B OTH phyficians and eminent philofophers 
have examined concerning the period of gef- 
tation 1 , “ What is the time of human geftation in 
the womb ?” — The general opinion, and what is 
uftially received as true, is, that after a woman has 

* Period of geftation .]—This fubjefl, with the various opi¬ 
nions of the more celebrated of the ancients concerning it, may 
be found treated at fome length in Cenforinus de Die Natali, 
c. vii.—A whimfcal ftory is related in Herodotus, Book VI. of 
the wife of Ai ifion, king of Sparta, to which, with my note op 
this particular fubjett, I beg leave to refer the reader. 

f conceived 
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conceived in her . womb, the infant is produced, 
feldom in the feventh month, never in the eighth, 
often in the ninth, but more frequently in the tenth, 
and that this is the extreme period of the formation 
of a child, ten months not begun, but completed.— 
Plautus, an old poet, fays this in his comedy called 
Ciftellaria:— 

tc Then fhe, whom he had known. 
After ten months were completed, here brought 
forth a daughter.” 

Menander alfo, a ftill older poet, and who was ad¬ 
mirably fkilled in the opinions of mankind, fays the 
fame. I add the paflage from his Plocius— 

“ A woman brings forth at ten months.” 

But our Ctccilius, when he wrote a piece with the 
fame name, with the fame ftory, where alfo lie has 
borrowed much from Menander, when he mentions 
the month when a woman brings forth, has not 
omitted the eighth, which Menander did. Thefe 
are his lines— 

Is a woman accuftomed to bring forth at ten 
months ? 

tc Aye, in nine, or even feven or eight.” 

That Ctecitius has not faid this inconfidprately, 
nor differed from Menander, and the opinions 
of many, rafliiy, we are induced by M. Varro 
to believe. In his fourteenth book of Divine 
Things, he has affirmed, that an infant is fometimes 
born in the eighth month; in which book alfo he 
fays, that fometimes this happens in the eleventh 

month. 
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month, and he cites Ariftotle as the author of 
loch opinions. But the caufe of this difagreemerrt 
about the eighth month may be found in the book 
of Hippocrates m Food , in which are thefe words — • 
** There is, and there is not, a geftation of eight 
months.”—This expreflion, at once obfeure, abrupt, 
and contradictory, is explained by Sabinus the phy- 
lician, who has made a very fenfible commentary on 
Hippocrates, thus—“ They are , as appearing to have 
life after abortion; and yet they are not , as dying im¬ 
mediately, fo that they have an exiftence in appear¬ 
ance, but not in reality." 

But Varro fays, the ancient Romans made no ac¬ 
count of thefe, as unnatural births; they thought the 
ninth and tenth months the proper and natural pe¬ 
riods of a woman’s geftation, all others not: for which 
jeafon they gave names to the three Fates, from 
bringing forth, and from the ninth and tenth months: 
—“ Parca," fays he, “ changing one letter only, is 
derived from Parta. Nona and Decima alfo came 
from the natural periods of geftation.”— Casfellius 
Vindex alfo, in his Ancient Readings, fays, — 
“ There are three names of the Fates—Nona, Decu- 
ma, and Morta 1 5" and he adds this verfe from the 
Odyffey of Livy, our moft ancient poet:— 

When will the day come which Morta has fore¬ 
told?" 

But Csefellius, who was a relpeftable perfon, has 
conlidered mortam as the name, when he ought to 


* Met la. ] — See Solinas ad Salmafium, where it is prefumed 
that Livius tiled Morta ior Moira. 

have 
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have fuppofed it put for masram. Myfelf alfo, beitdes 
what I have read in books on the human geftation, 
find that this happened at Rome. A woman, of fair 
and ingenuous conduct, and of undilputed chaftity, 
brought forth in the eleventh month after the death 
of her hulband, and a ftir was made on account of 
the time, as if ffie had conceived after her hufband’s 
death; for the Decemvirate had affirmed, that an 
infant was born in ten months, not in eleven. But 
the lac red Hadrian, after inveftigating the matter, de¬ 
creed, that it was poffible that the delivery might be 
even in the eleventh month; which decree of his oa 
this fubjeft I have read. In this decree Hadrian 
fays, that he has fo determined, after duly inveffi- 
gating the opinions of the old philofophers and phy- 
ficians. This very day alfo I have accidentally- 
read, in the Satire of M. Varro, called the Tefta- 
ment, thefe words — “ If I ffiall have one or more 
fons born in ten months, if they be ideots', let 
them be difmherited; if but one be born in the ele¬ 
venth month, like Ariftotle, let Aecius have the 
fame as Titius V By which old proverb, Varro 
intimates what was vulgarly applied to things be- 

3 Liects.] —In the original not Twjat, " a/ini lyra:,” a very old 
proverbial expreffion for ideots. The ancients had a prejudice, 
that infants born at ten month* were neceflarily ftupid, and 
blockheads. Literally rendered, it is as affes “ fubaudi aufcul- 
tatores lyra:,” hearing the lyre 5 eorrefpondent to which is the 
Englilh one, of" throwing a pearl to fwine.” 

* Titius. 1 —" Let Accius have the lame as Titius.”—Theft 
feem to have been law terms of the fame fignilication and im¬ 
port with our “ John Doe and Richard Roe,” names ufed for 
any perfons indifcriminately. 

r twixt 
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twixt which there exifted no difference.—“ Let Ac- 
cius be as Titius,” that is, let thofe born in ten, and 
thofe born in eleven months, have one and the 
fame right. But if it were fo, and the delivery of 
women could not be protrafted beyond the tenth 
month ! , it may be afked, why Homer makes Nep¬ 
tune fay to a young woman, whom he had recently 
enjoyed — 

“ Hail, happy nymph! no vulgar births are ow’d 
To the prolific raptures of a god. 

Lo, when the year has roll’d around the Ikies, 
Two brother heroes {hall from thee arife.” 

When I had referred this to many grammarians, 
fome of them contended, that in the time of Homer, 
as well as of Romulus, the year confifted not of 
twelve, but ten months; others, that it was more 
luitable to the dignity of Neptune, that a child by 
him fhould be a longer period in forming; and others 
had other frivolous opinions. But Favorinus ob- 
fcrved, that m^}.ou.iva twavra did not mean the year 

5 Beyond the tenth month .]—The ancient year of the Romans, 
it is well known, confifted but of ten months, thus named ; 


Martius having 

— 

31 days. 

A prills — 

— 

3 ° 

Maius — 

— 

3 * 

Junius — 

— 

30 

Quintilis — 

— 

3 i 

Sextilis — 

— 

30 

September — 

— 

30 

October — 

— 

3 * 

November — 

— 

30 

December —- 

— 

3 ° 


See on this fubjeft Cenforinus de Die Natali, -c. xviii. 

. entirely. 
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entirely, but almoft, finifhed—(non confefto anno 
fed afFefto) where he ufed the word not in its 
common fenfe, for affcEla, as M. Cicero, and the 
mod elegant of the ancients, hare faid, was applied 
to thofe things which were not advanced or drawn 
out to the very end, but nearly approached the end. 
This word occurs with this meaning, in Cicero’s 
oration on the Conliilar Provinces. But Hippocrates, 
in the book of which 1 have before made mention, 
having defined both the number of days in which 
the conceived foetus is formed in the womb, and 
that the time of its geftation was from nine to ten 
months, which, indeed, was not always certain, but 
happened fooner in fome cafes, later in others; fi¬ 
nally ufes thefe words : — " But thefe things admit 
of more and lefs, in general and in particular, but 
neither to any great extent 6 .”By which he 
means, that though it fometimes happens fooner, 
yet not much fooner; and though fometimes 
later, not much later. I remember that this was 
invelligated at Rome with great diligence and 
anxiety, in a bufinefs then of no fmall importance. 
Whether an infant, born alive at eight months, but 
dying inlliantaneoufiy, gave the privilege of three 
children 7 , fince the unnatural period of eight months 

ieemed 

* The pafi'age, as it now (lands in Hippocrates, has fome ob- 
lcurity ; in the editions of Gellius it is evidently corrupt, his 
own interpretation fubjoined, proves that he did not read it .u 
bis editors give it. I have endeavoured to make foinethiog in¬ 
telligible of it. 

7 Of three children.]—" Jus trium liberorum.”—In ancient 
Rome every kind of honourable dillintYion was paid to thofe 

uho 
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iecmed to lorne an abortion, and not a birth ? But 
as I have mentioned what Homer fays of the birth 
at a year, and of the eleventh month, all indeed that 
I knew; I cannot properly omit what I have read in 
Plinius Secundus’s feventh book of Natural Hif- 
tory. As it feems to exceed belief I have fubjoined 
die words of Pliny 

“ Maffurius relates, that L. Papirius, the praetor, 
the fecond heir claiming the law, decided the pof- 
feffion of the effefts againft him, when the mother 
affirmed that fhe had been delivered at thirteen 
months, fince to him there appeared to be no fixed 
period of geftation.”—In the fame book, of the 
fame Pliny, are thefe words“ Yawning * is fatal in 
the time of delivery, as fneezing immediately after 
coition occafions abortion.” 

who had a numerous offspring. According to the number of 
their children magiilrates claimed precedency, and candidates 
ftr public offices were preferred. The particular privilege 
claimed by thofe who had three children was, exemption from 
the difeharge of fuch public duties as it was inconvenient or 
difagreeable to them to ferve. In the times of the emperors 
this was greatly abufed, and the privilege of three children was 
granted as a court favour, or a bribe to individuals, who were 
either not married at all, or, if married, had no legitimate chil¬ 
dren. 

* Tatum mg.] —Y awning being an indication of exhaufled 
itrengtb, of wearinels, and laffitude. Sneezing is a fpecies of 
convpllion, and therefore might diHodge what Vyas conceived. 


Chap, 
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Chap; fcVtt; 

It has been recorded by men of great authority, that 
Plato purchajed three books of Philolaus, the Pytha~ 
gorean, and Arijtotle a few of Speujippus, the philo- 
fopher, at an incredible price. 

I T is related that Plato the philofopher had a 
very fmall paternal inheritance, notwithftand- 
ing which, he bought three books * of Philolaus % 
the Pythagorean, at the price of ten thoufand 

denarii 5 

* Bought three loots .]—Athenrcus gives a catalogue of illuf- 
trious ancients, who were eminent for their coliettions of books. 
Plato is not amongft them. Their rarity and value, before the in¬ 
vention of printing, and in the infancy of letters, may be eaftly 
imagined. In Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, we find him conti¬ 
nually entreating his noble friend by no means to part with the 
books which he had co'ietted in Greece, till hehimfelf Ihould be 
able to purchafe them; and a very curious note, in the firft vo¬ 
lume of Robertfon’s Charles the Fifth, informs us, that about the 
year 855, the countefs of Anjou paid for a copy of the Ho¬ 
milies of Hainion, bilhop of Halberotadt, two hundred fheep, 
five quarters of wheat, and the fame quantity of rye and millet. 
He adds, that even in the year 1471, when Louis the Eleventh 
borrowed the works of Rafis, the Arabian phyfician, he not 
only deposited in pledge a confiderable quantity of plate, but 
was obliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as furety in 
a deed, binding himfelf under a great forfeiture to reftore it. 
The libraries of the ancients were acceflible to the public inlpec- 
iion; and we are informed, that of this kind there were no lefs than 
twenty-nine in Rome.—See the fubjedl treated in the fixth 
book. 

1 Philolaus,] — a native of Crotona, and very memorable, as 

Vot. I. Q being 
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denarii 5 j which fum lbme affirm to have been 
given him by his friend Dio 4 , of Syracufe. It 
is alfo faid, that Ariftode bought a few books be¬ 
longing to Speufippus 5 the philolopher, after his 
deceafe, for three Atric talents 6 . This, in our mo¬ 
ney, was equal to fevenry-two thouland fefterces. 
The fcvere Timon ’ wrote a moft calumnious book, 

which 

being the firft of the ancient philofophers who maintained that 
the earth revolved on its axis.—See Diog. Laertius. 

3 Denarii.] —The word denarius is formed of denas arts, or 
ten ail'es. The as varied in its weight, and the denarius was 
exchanged lometimcs for ten, and fometimes for iixteen afles.— 
See Lempricre’s accurate tables at the end of his Claflical Dic¬ 
tionary. 

* Dio.] —Laertius fays, tint Dionyfius gave Plato the im- 
mrnfc fum of eighty talents; bnt of Dio he only fays that he 
was Plato’s fi lend, and once faved his life, when, on account of his 
£ et’dom of jlpeech, the tyrant had refolved to p’ut him to death. 

5 Speufippus,] —was the nephew of Plato, and fucceeded him 
in his fchool; he was of a debauched and unamiable temper, 
and died of a difgraceful difeafe. He received of his pupils a 
regular gratuity, which Plato did not. He erefted the ftatues 
of the Graces in Plato’s fchool: other particulars concerning 
him may be found, cither in Diogenes Laertius, or in Enfield’s 
Hiftory of Philofophy. 

* Attic talents.] —The Englifh reader may be direfled, for 
fufficient information concerning the value of Greek or Roman 
money, either to Arbuthnot’s Tables of ancient Coins, or Lero- 
priere’s Claflical Diflionary. The Attic talent was about 
f. 193. 15 s. confequently the font here given for thefe three 
books was £.581. 5 s. 

r Tirtion .]—Suidas gives this account of Timon" He was 
of Pblius, of the Pyrrhonic fchool, wrote books which he called 
Silli, or Reproaches of the Philofopher.” 

This perfonage, of whom Diogenes Laertius makes mention, 
muft not be confounded with Timon the mifanthrope, whom our 

Shakefpeace 
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•Which he called Silli. In this he reproachfully 
iafhes the philofopher Plato, who, we have before 
remarked, had a ftnall patr imony, bfccaufe he had 
purchafed, at an immerife price, a book on the Py¬ 
thagorean difcipline, from which he had compiled 
that noble dialogue, named Timaeus. Thefe are 
Timon’s verfes— 

“ Arid thou, Plato, whom the defire of teaching 
poflefled, 

Boiighteft a little book for a great deal of filverj 
InftrUfted by which, thou didft learn to write 
flich things." 

Shakefpeare has immortalized; His verfes called Silli are men-* 
turned by Plutarch, Atheiueus, and others, and have been called, 
by Henry Stephens in his Poe fits, Philofophica. I have preferred 
the reading which H. Stephens has adopted in his edition of theft 
fragments, to what occurs in the editions of Gellius. 


Chap. XVIII. 

Who were the “ pedarii fenatores” and why fo called, 
ifhe origin of thofe words from the canfular edifl, by 
which they are allo-wed to give their opinion in the 
jenate. 

M ANY have thought that they were called 
pedarii fenatores * who did not in the fenate 
make a verbal declaration of their fentiments, but 

walked 

* Pedarii fenatores- ] —On the fubjeit of the Roman fenate, 
Qjl every 
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walked over the houfe to fupport the opinio^ of 
another. What then? when there was a divifion 
about any decree, did not all the fenators walk from 
one fide to the other ? The following is the meaning 
given to this exprelfion, according to Gabius Baffus, 
in his Commentaries. He fays, that anciently thofe 
fenators who had paffed the curule chair were, by 
way of honour, carried to the fenate houfe in a chariot. 
In which chariot was a chair, in which they fate, 
which for this reafon was termed the curule chair. 
But thofe fenators who had not yet arrived at the 
curule magiftracy went on foot to the fenate houfe. 
Thofe fenators, therefore, who had not yet attained 
the higher honours, were called pedarii. — But M. 
Varro, in his Menippean Satire, termed Hippocyon, 
fays, that fome knights were called pedarii ; and he 
feems to mean thofe who being not yet elected by 
the cenfors into the fenate, were not fenators, but 
having borne the popular honours, came to the fe¬ 
nate, and had a right to give their votes. For they 
who had been curule magiftrates, but were not yet 
elected by the cenfors to the fenate, were not fe¬ 
nators, and, becaufe they were infcribed laft, were 
not afked their opinions, but acceded to what the 

every thing relating to their conftitution, forms, and privileges, 
may be found in the learned treatife of Middleton. With rc- 
fpeft to the pedarii fenatercs, the diftinftion feems to have been 
this—they were not in fail what might be called proper fe¬ 
nators, but had the privilege, after difcharging certain offices 
of magiftracy, of going to the fenate houfe. They had not 
the power to vote, nor authority to declare their fentiments, 
otherwife than by iilently going over to the party whofe opinion* 
they cfpoufed. 

principal 
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principal men aliened. The edidt intimated this, 
which the confute when they fummons the fenators 
to the houfe ftiil ufe, in conformity to ancient cuf- 
tom. Thele are the words of the edidt:— 

“ Senatores quibufque in fenatu fententiam dicere 
licet.” 

“ Senators, and they who have a right to vote in 
the fenate.” 

I have ordered alfo a verfe of Laberius, in which 
this exprefiion occurs, to be tranfcribed, I read it 
in the comedy called “ Scriptura.” 

“ Caput 1 fine lingua pedaria fententia eft.” 

I obferve that by moft people this word is uled bar- 
baroufly, for inftead of pedarii, they fay pedanet. 

1 Caput, ftc.]—“ The opinion of afenator pedaiius is a head 
without a tongue.” « 


Chap. XIX. 

"The reafon, according to Gabius Bajfus, why a man 
was called “ parens ,” and what he thought the 
meaning of that word; on the other hand , the man¬ 
ner in which Favorinus has ridiculed his tradition. 


W HENEVER we were at an entertainment 
given by Favorinus the philofopher, and the 
difhes began to be ferved, a Have placed at the 
0^3 table 
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tahle read 'fomething' of Greek literature or our 
qwr. One day, when I was prefept, the book 
pf the learned Gabius Baflus was read, which treated 
pf verbs and nouns. In this was the following 
pafiage;— “ Parcus is a compound word, and as it 
were par area ; for as goods are fecreted in a cheft, 
and there kept and preferved, fo a careful man, and 
one content with a little, has all his goods kept and 
hidden as it were in a cheft. For this reafon he 
is named parcus, as it were par area , as good as a 
cheft.” When Favorinus heard this, “ This Ga¬ 
bius Balius,” fays he, “ has fuperftitioufly, and with 
a forced and difagreeable interpretation, perplexed 
the origin of this word, rather than explained it. 
For if fiftitious explanations might be allowed, why 
is it not more confiftent to fuppofe that a man is 
called parcus becaufe he anxioufly prevents his mo¬ 
ney being expended and wafted, as it were, pecuni¬ 
ar cus ? Let us rather adopt that which is more 
fimple and more true: Parcus is not given to a 
man from either area or arcendo, but he is fo called 
from parum or parvum, becaufe he is literally little 
fnd mean.” 

’ JJlavt readfometbing-l—Oi this cultom, alike elegant and 
inftruflive, I have before made mention. The more opulent of 
the ancients had always in their retinue fervsnts regularly edu¬ 
cated, for the purpofe of reading to them at entertainments.-^ 
Of the word parent Gronovius gives a ftill better, interpretation. 
Parcere is nfed for fir-vare, or to keep; therefore parent may 
ppme a parcendo, that is, a fervtutdt. 


BOOK 
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BOOK IV. 


Chap. I. 

Dtfcourfe of Favorinus the philofopher in the Socratic 
method, to a boafting grammarian. Definition of the 
word “ penus,” from Quintus Scamola. 

A GREAT multitude, of all ranks, were in 
the yeftibule of the palatine palace, expe&ing 
the falute' of Csfar \ There, in a circle of learned 

• Salutt-l-lt was cuftomary for the clients and dependants 
of the great, when Rome was in its fplendour, to wait upon 
them at an early hoar in the morning to bid them good-morrow. 
They had the appropriate name of faiutatores, or ialuters, given 
them, which, as may be naturally fuppofed, was fometimes ap¬ 
plied as a term of the extremeil contempt. To this cuftom we 
have frequent allufion in all the earlier writers, but in j avenal 
Specially 

“ Solicitus, ne 

Tota falutatrix jam turba peregerit orbem.” Sat. v. ai. 

It was not unufual with thefe faluters to attend their patrons from 
their houfes to the fenate houfe or forum; of which Shakefpeare 
feems not to have been ignorant, when he makes Cafca, B . .us, 
and the other confpirators, go to Ca-lar’s houfe to conduct him 
to the fenate. 

* Ctcfar .] —This, in all probability, was Hadrian. 

Q ~4 men. 
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men, and in the prefence ofFavorinns the philQ- 
i'opher, a certain perfon, who knew a fmattering of 
grammar, was making a difplay of fome fchool 
trifles about the genders and cafes of nouns. His 
brow was contracted, and, with an afft died gravity 
of voice and countenance, he feemed like an inter¬ 
preter and regulator of the Sibylline oracles: then, 
looking at Favorinps, whom he fcarcely knew, 
“ The word perns ! alfo,” fays he, “ has different 
genders, and is varioufly declined. The ancients 
ufed hoc pems, and hac penus , and in the genitive 
cafe both peneris, peniteris, peneris , and penoris. Lu- 
cilius, moreover, in his fixteenth fatyr, ufed mm- 
dus 4 (female ornaments) not as others do, in the 
mafculine, but neuter gender, as thus: 

JLegavit quidam uxori mundum omne penumque 
Quid mundum ? quid non ? nam quis disjudicet 
ifthuc ?” 

Concerning all which he teized us with a number 
of quotations and examples. As he feemed mod 
difguflingly full of himfelf, Favorinus mildly inters 
rupted him—“ My good matter,” fays he, “ what¬ 
ever your name may be, you have told us a num¬ 
ber of things of which we were ignorant, and which, 
indeed, we did not defire to know. For what does 
it fignify to me, or him with whom I am fpeak'ing, 

s Penus.] —The precife meaning of the word penus is ac¬ 
curately defined by Cicero, in his firft book de Natura Deorum, 
where he fays, “ Penum e(Te omne id quo vefeuntur homines;” 
whatever cbnilitutes the food of men may be called penus. 

* Mundus.] —Nonius Marcellus fays of this word, that it 
was ufed indifcriminately of the mafculine and neuter gender. 

pf 
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of what gender perns is, or how it is declined, if no 
one in the ufage of this has been guilty of a bar- 
barifm? But this, indeed, I really want to know, 
what perns is, and what fenfe it bears, left I fhould ■ 
call a thing in daily ufe, like the foreign tradefmen ! 
attempting to fpeak Latin, by an improper name.” 
—“ What you afk,” he replied, “ is eafily an- 
fwered:—Who does not know that ■ perns means 
wine, corn, oil, pulfe, beans, and other things of this 
kind ?”—“ And pray,” returned Favorinus, “ does 
perns alfo mean millet, panick, acorns, and barley ? 
for theie are things nearly fimilar.”—When the 
other hefxtated and was filent, “ I do net wilh,” he 
continued, “ that you lhould be under any difficulty 
in copfidering whether the things I mentioned are 
expre/led by penus ; but can you not, without giving 
any particular fpecies of penus, define what penus is, 
by fixing its kind, and explaining its differences ?” 
— “ I do not perfectly underftand,” anfwered the 
other," what kind, and what differences you mean.” 

5 Tradefmen .]—They who carried on the different trades at 
Home were, almoft without exception, foreigners, and came 
from Syria, ./Egypt, and other remote countries, and are always 
mentioned contemptuoufly by the Latin writers. Perhaps I 
lhould have remarked on the expreffion of “ good mafter,” that 
h was a familiar mode of expreffion amongft the Romans; “ vir 
bone, mi bone, oh bone,” being terms which perpetually occur. 
The term « Good Mafter,” applied to our Saviour in the gofpel, 
was rejefled by him as impertinent. The fame mode of expref- 
iion prevails amongft ourleives in common converfation, and is 
ufed by our belt writers without any appropriate fignification— 
good fir, good man, good fellow, good friend, are very com¬ 
mon terms of addrcfs. 


— You 
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You afk a thing," faid Favorinus, “ explained 
clearly, to be explained more clearly, which can 
hardly be done: this is generally known, that every 
definition confifts of the genus and difference. Bug 
as you wifh me to explain this ftill more fully 6 , out 
of refpeft to you I will do fo."—He then began 
as follows; 

If I were to afk you to tell me, and define 
by words, what is a man, I think you would not 
reply, that you and I were men; this would be 
to fhew who is man, but not to fay what man is. 
But if I were to afk you to define particularly what 
a man is, then certainly you would tell me that man 
is a mortal animal, fufceptible of reafon and know¬ 
ledge, or you would ufe feme other terms, diferi- 
minating him from all other animals. In like man¬ 
ner I now afk you what perns is, not to name any 
fpecies of perns ."—Then this coxcomb replied, in a 
foft and humble tone—" I have neither learned, 
nor defired to learn, philofbphy j and if I do not 
know whether barley is of perns, or by what words 
fenus is defined, I am not on that account ignorant 
of other parts of learning,”—Then Favorinus fixul- 
ingly replied, “To know what perns is, does not 
belong more to our philofophy than to your gram¬ 
mar. You remember, I believe, that it has often 

* Still more/“Ify-]— -Literally, *» If you wifh me to chew it for 
you firftj” a phrafe taken from nuries chewing the food before 
they give it to infants: its application in this pallage is fuffi- 
ciently obvious" If you wilh me to make that more ea/y 
which is cafy enough already.”—See Erafmus’s Proverbs, 

been 
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Iheen enquired whether Virgil faid 7 ‘ penum inftruere 
longam,’ or * longo ordine,’ for you cannot but 
Jcnow that it has been read both ways. But, to 
put you in better humour, not even our ancient mas¬ 
ters, who have been denominated wife men of the 
law, thought properly to have defined what penus 
is. I have been told that Scaevola, in explain¬ 
ing the word perns, thus exprefled himlelf: 

‘ Penus is that which may be either eaten or 
drunken j and that, as Mutius fays, which is made 
ready for the mafter of the family, or the children 
of the mafter of the family, or for the family about 
the mafter, and his children doing their bufinels, 
feems properly to be penus. Thole things which 
are prepared every day to be eaten or drunken at 
dinner or at fupper, are not penus, but thofe things 
rather of this kind, which are colledted and preferved 
for future ufe, which are called penus becaufe they arc 

1 Virgilfaid.~\—~. The Hoes qre in the firft jEneid, line 707. 

“ Quinquaginti intus farjiuke quibus ordine longo 
Cura penum ftruere et flammis adolere penates.” 

Ppon which paflage confult Heyne, vol. ii. p. 117. 

Dryden renders the paflage thus 

“ Next fifty handmaids in long order bore 
The centers, and with fumes the gods adore.” 
fn which paflage the word in queflion is pafled over without no¬ 
tice ; it is evidently borrowed from the feventh book of the 
Pdyfley, 1 . 103, thus rendered by Pope 

“ Full fifty handmaids form the houlhold train. 

Some turn the mill, or fift the golden grain; 

Some ply the loom, their bufy fingers move 
Like poplar leaves when Zephyr fans the grove.’' 
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not produced, but kept within, and in dole cuftody 
(penitus) ’-—When I gave myfelf,” he continued, f * to 
the ftudy of philofophy, I had not thefe things addi¬ 
tionally to learn, fince it would be no lefs dilgraceful 
for Roman citizens fpeaking Latin not to demonftrate 
a thing by its proper term, than not to call a man by 
his name —Thus did Favorinus lead common¬ 
place converfation from trifling and uninterefting 
fubjedts to thofe which it was more ufeful to hear 
and to learn, with no abruptnefs or oftentation, but 
pertinently and agreeably.—On this word pcnus I 
have thought proper to add, that Servius Sulpicius, 
in his Critical Remarks on Scasvola, obferved, that 
according to Cato ^Eliws 9 , not thofe things only which 

might 

* Call a man by hit name. ]-<-This is, in modern times, confi- 
dered and felt, amongll the politer part of the world, as an aft of 
rudenefs. The Romans, at leaft the more diftinguiihed among 
them, to avoid this, were attended in public by nomenclatores, t« 
tell them the names of thofe they met.—-See Horace: 

« Mercemur fervum, qui diflat nomina laevum 
Qui fodiat latus & cogat trans pondera dextrant 
Porrigere.” 

This affeftation of forgetting the names of thofe you know, 
is very happily ridiculed by Shakfpeare, in his charafter of Fal. 
conbridge 

« Well, now can I make any Joan a lady.— 

Good den. Sir Richard—God-a-mercy, fellow — 

And if his name be George, I’ll call him Peter j 
For new-made honour doth forget men’s names, 

Tis too refpeftive, and too fociable 
For your converting.” 

• Cato j£Jiut.] —This man’s name was Cato Ailius Sextus! 

X was a conful in the year of Rome 555, and remarkable as 

well 
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might be eaten or drunken> but frankincenfe alfo, and 
wax lights, were perms, and generally whatever was 
prepared on this account. But Maflurius Sabinus, in 
his fecond book on the Civil Law, fays, that even 
whatever was prepared for the cattle which the maf- 
ter ufed was alfo perns ; that wood, twigs, and coals, 
by which perms was to be made ready, were by fome 
alfo confidered as penus. But of thofe things which 
were to be fold, as not wanted at home or ufed in 
the fame place, fuch only were penus as were for an¬ 
nual confumption. 

well for his accomplilhments of genius and learning, as for his 
integrity and temperance. He is honourably mentioned by En¬ 
nius, who calls him Coadatus Homo; by Cicero, by Pliny, and by 
Plutarch. 

10 Hot’Wanted at home.]— The word is promerealia —thofe 
things which the mailer of a family puts apart for fale, after re- 
ferving what is required for his ufe at home. 


ChaF« 
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Chap. II.- 

Differente betwixt ** morbus ” and “ vitiurnthe 
power of thefe words in the edttt of the adikse 
Whether an eunuch, or barren woman, can be re¬ 
turned', different fent intents upon this Jubjeft. 

I N that part of the edift of the curule sediles * which 
treats of the fale of fiaves, it is thus written 

« TIXU j, us 1 . SCRIPTORUM . S2NGULORUM . UTII, 
SCRIPTUS . SIT . COERATO . ITA i UTEI . INTELLEGI . 
RECTE . POSSIT . QUID . MORBI . VITII . VE . QUOI . 
<h_. SIT . QTJIS t FUGITIVUS . ERRtfl VE . SIT . NOXA . 
VE . SOLUTUS . NON . SIT,” 

For 

* Curule eediles. ]—It was the bufinefs and duty of thefe ma- 
giff rates to attend to the repairs of all the public buildings; and 
they were referred to as judges and arbitrators in the transfer of 
ellates by fale or exchange. They were called curules from their 
privilege of fitting in public on ivory chairs, which was allowed 
alfo to the diflator, the confuls, the cenfors, and the praetors. 

* Titulus, Isle .]—'The explanation of this form is attended with 
feme difficulty; but it feems to be this : — It was ufual amongft 
thofe who fold Haves at Rome to fpeak of their different accom- 
plifitments and good qualities; as, that they were frugal, honeft, 
ingenious, &c. Tp prevent, therefore, impofitkm and fraud, 
the sediles paffed an edift, obliging the flave merchants to give 
with the flave to be fold, a true account of his defefls, as well as 
of his good qualities. To make it, therefore, at all perfpicuous, 
it feems indifpenfably neceflary to read, inftead of ferifterumt 
fervorum; the meaning of the edidt will then be this: 

“ Take care that the charadter (titulus) of each flave be in- 
feribed, that it may be clearly underftood what difeafe or defedl 

each 
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. For which reaion the old lawyers have enquired 
which is properly called morbojum mancipium, and 
which vitiojum, and what is the difference betwixt 
morbus and vitium \ Cselius Sabinus, in the book 
which he wrote on the edidfc of the curule sediles, 
fays, that Labeo defines the meaning of morbus thus: 
“ morbus eft * habitus cujufque corporis contra naturam 
qui ujum ejus facit deteriorem.” — But the morbus , he 
fays, fometimes takes place in die whole, and 
fometimes only in part of the body. The morbus of 
the whole body is, as it were, a confumption or fe¬ 
ver} a partial morbus is as a blindnefs or lamenefs.— 
“ Balbus 5 autem” he fays, “ et atypus vitioft magis 

quam 


each may hare; whether he be a fugitive, or a worthlefs, anil 
whether he be free from all judicial punifhments.” 

This titulus, which I have tranflated “ charafler,” was fufpend- 
ed about their necks. It was farther cuftomary, when Haves were 
fold, to make them run and leap about, and to (hew themfelves 
naked, that the purchafers might have an opportunity of exa¬ 
mining their (late of body. If the perfon who fold the Have 
could be proved in any refpeft guilty of falfehood concerning 
him, he was fined to the amount of twice the fum in queftion.— 
See Heineccius, p. 513. 

3 Difference bet wixt morbus and vitium.] — Tills difference i» 
defined accurately by Cicero, in his fourth book of Tufculan 
Queftions, in a fentence which may be thus rendered: — They 
call a corruption of the whole body morbus, imbecility in con¬ 
junction with morbus, they call agrotatio. 

* Morbus eft .]—“ Morbus is the ftate of any body contrary 
to nature, making its ufefulncfs lefs.” 

1 Balbus.]—They who Hammer, or have any impediment in 
their fpeech, are rather vitioft than morbaft j as a horfe who bites 
or kicks is vitiofus, not morbo/us. But he to whom the term 
morbus may be applied is alio vitiofus. Nor is there in this any 

contradi&ion. 
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qudm morbqfi Junt, ut equus merddx, aut calcitro ,- vt- 
tisfus non morbojus eji , Jed cut morbus ejlq idem etiam 
vitiofus ejl. Neque id tamen contra Jit. Potejb enim 
qui vitiofus eji , non morbojus ejje. ghtamobrem, quum 
de homine morbofo ageretur, nequaquam inquit , it a di- 
cereturi q^anti ob id vitium minoris erit .” 1 

Concerning an eunuch, it was a iked. Whether he 
was fold contrary to the aediles edict, if the purchafer 
was ignorant that he was an eunuch ?—They fay, 
that Labeo replied, that he might be returned as 
being morbojus : for Labeo alfo averred, that fows 4 
when fold, if barren, might. Concerning a barren 
woman, if her fterility was from nature, they fay 
that Trebatius contradicted Labeo. For when 
Labeo laid that fhe might be returned as being im¬ 
perfect, Trebatius thought that, confiftently with this 
ediCt, it was otherwife; and that the woman could 
not be returned , if her Jlerility was originally a defelt 
of nature. But if her health had fuffered, and the 
defedt arofe from thence that (he was incapable of 
conception, then fhe might be confidered as im- 
perfeCt, and might properly be returned. It was 

conti aii&ion. It is poffible for a man to be ’vitiofus and not 
tnorbefus ; for which reafon, when they fpoke of a perfon who 
was morbofus. they by no means faid this — “ He will be of lb 
much lefs value on account of this •vitium." 

6 Skw.] —The Aquilian law made quadrupeds liable to the 
fame rules, with refpeit to buying and felling, as Haves. But here 
w'as a nice diftinftion betwixt the quadrupes and pecus. The 
quadrupes was the animal only which was broke to carry bur¬ 
dens. The pecus was id quod perpafeat.—There was a doubt 
among!! the Roman lawyers, whether fows came under the de¬ 
nomination of quadrupeds.—See Heineccius and Juftiniaii. 

ajfo 
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alfo difputed of one dim of fight, called in Latin 
lulcitiofus, and of one who was toothlefs, fome 
contending that fuch might be returned, others not, 
unleis this defedt proceeded from difeafe. With re- 
fpedt to one toothlefs, Servius affirmed, that he might 
be returned; Labeo thought otherwife—“ For ma¬ 
ny ,” faid he, “ -want Jome one tooth , and few men are 
more difeafed on that account. /Ind it is moji abjurd to 
Jay that men are born imperfect, for infants are not 
born with teeth." —It mutt not be omitted, that in 
the books of the old lawyers morbus is diftinguiflied 
from vitium: vitium is perpetual, whilft morbus is 
fubjedt to variations. But if this be lo, contrary to 
the opinion of Labeo above-mentioned, neither a 
blind man nor eunuch is morbojus. I add the words 
of Mafiurius Sabinus, from his fccond book of 
Civil Law ;—“ An infane or dumb perfon, or one 
who has a limb tom or wounded, or has any de- 
fed! making him lefs hl'eful, is morbojus. He who 
is Ihort-fighted may be confidered perfedt, as one 
who runs flowly.” 


VoL. I, 


R 


Chap. 
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Chap. III. 

No aEfions on matrimonial difputes before the Carvilian 
divorce. The proper ftgnification of the word “ pel- 
lex ,” and its derivation. 

W E are informed from tradition, that for five 
hundred years after the building of Rome, 
there were no addons or fuits on matrimonial dif¬ 
putes, either in Rome itfelf, or in Latium; indeed 
there was no occafion for any, no divorces having 
taken place. Servius Sulpicius alfo, in the book he 
wrote, de Dotibus, fays, that fureties on matrimo¬ 
nial difputes became firft necefiary when Spurius 
Carvilius, who was alfo called Ruga, a noble per- 
fon, caufed himfelf to be divorced ' from his wife, 

becaufe, 

* Divorced. ]—This fail is recorded by Bionyflus Halicamaf- 
feruls, by Piinv, by Tertullian, and by Gcllius. Mr. Gibbon, 
relating this, fays, lie was queftioned by the cenfors, and hated 
by the people, but his divorce ilood uniin peached in law. “ The 
warmed applaud 1 ,” lie adds, “ has been lavilhed oh the virtues 
of the Romans who abftaincd from the exercife of this tempting 
privilege above five hundied years; but the fame fa£t evinces the 
unequal terms of a comieftion, in which the Have was unable to 
renounce the tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to relinquilh 
iris Have.”—See what the hiftorian fays on the fubjcdl of di¬ 
vorce, Vol. viii. page 63. — “ The firil caufes of divorce, as 
allowed by Romulus, were drunkennefs, adultery, and falfe keys; 
tliofe afterwards allowed were the moft trifling and contemptible 
that can be imagined. Some examples are enumerated by Hei- 
neccius, and are fuch as thefe; perverfenefs of temper; Sulpi¬ 
cius 
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becaufe, from a natural defeft, fhe produced him 
no children. This happened in the five hundred 
and twenty-third year after the building of the city, 
in the confulfhip of Marcus Atilius and Publius Va¬ 
lerius. This Carvilius is faid to have loved the 
wife whom he put away, with great affeftion j her 
manners and conduit were moft dear to him; but 
the fanctity of his oath got the better of his incli¬ 
nation and his love, being compelled to fwear before 
the cenfors that lie married for the fake of having 
children. A woman was denominated pellex % and 
accounted infamous, who was connected and lived 
with a man, who had a wife legafiy married to him. 
This appears from a very old law, faid to be king 
Numa’s:-“ Pelex j . as.vm . junonis . ne . tagito. 

si . 


cius Callus repudiated his wife becaufe flic was fecn out of doors 
without her head-drefls; Antiilius Vctus divorced his wife be¬ 
caufe flic whifpered privately with her Have; Sempronius So- 
phns fent away his wife becaufe flic went to the games without 
liis permiflion. Some fent away their wives becaufe they were 
too old, others becaufe they had formed more agrew.bli. en¬ 
gagements; fome wives retired without contcft, on teeing they 
were not agreeable to their hulhands, on which occafions they re¬ 
ceived ptefents from him, &c. 

1 Pellex .] ——Others were of opinion, that without any parti¬ 
cular circumliances of infamy or difgrace, (he was limply called 
pellex who lived with a man as hk concubine, line nuptiis, with¬ 
out the ceremonies of marriage. 

3 Pelex. ]—“ Let no harlot touch the altar of J uno, if (he does, 
let her with diihevelled hair l'acrilice a female lamb to Juno.”— 
Juno was refpcdled as the goddofs of marriage, and to be ex¬ 
cluded from her altars mull neceffarily have been conlidered as 
highly difgraccful. This ncgledt, alfo, of the hair was no imail 

R 2 punifiuneat, 
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SI . TAGET . JUNONI . CRINIBUS . DEMISSIS . ARNAM » 
FEMINAM . CAIDITO.” — Pellex is as iraAAaf, Or ira\- 
being, like many other words, derived from 
the Greek. 

punifhment, as in all circumftances of religious ceremony the 
Roman matrons were minutely attentive to the difpofition of 
their hair. 


Chap. IV. 

What Servius Sulpicius, in his book “ De Dotibus 
has ‘written of the law and cuftom of ancient mar¬ 
riages. 

S ERVI US Sulpicius, in his book de Dotibus 
informs us, that in the part of Italy which is 
called Larium, the law and cuftom of marriages 
was of this kind: — 

“ Qtii uxorem dudhirus erat ab eo unde ducenda 
erat, ftipulabatur earn in matrimonium dwftum iri: 
cui daturus erat, itidern fpondebat daturum. Is 
contractus ftipuladonum lponfionumque dicebatur 
fponfalia. T um quae promiffa erat, fponfa appella- 
batur, qui fpoponderat dudturum fponfus. Sed fi 

* De Dotibus.]—'' Of Portions.”—The curious reader will find 
every thing relating to this fubjeft treated at length by Briilo- 
nius, in his trail concerning marriages, and by Heineccius, in 
his Syntagma. By the fame authors alfo, the marriage terms, 
folomnities, and cuftoms have been accurately inveftigated.—See, 
alfo Gibbon, vol. viii. 5C. > 
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poft eas ftipulationes uxor non dabatur aut non du- 
cebatur, qui ftipulabatur ex fponfu agebat. Judices 
cognofcebant. Judex quamobrem data acceptavenon 
cflet uxor, quserebat. Si nihil juftte caufe videbatur, 
litem pecunia aeftimabat, quantique interfuerat earn 
uxorem accipi aut dari, eum qui ipoponderat aut 
qui ftipulatus erat, condemnabat.” 

This law of marriage, Servilius fays, was ob- 
ferved till the time, when by the Julian law the 
rights of the city were extended to all Latium 
Neratius fays the fame thing in the book he wrote 
“ Of Marriages.” 


* All Latium .]—.-This is flill an indefinite expreffion, for it 
varied in the different periods of the Roman greatnefs. At firfl 
it comprehended no more than a very fmall diftrift It after¬ 
wards comprehended the different territori ' of the furrounding 
nations, whom Romulus and the kings his fucceffors fubdued: 
it feems finally to have been ufed as fynonymous with the whole 
of Italy. Virgil, defcribing uEneas as direflmg his courfe to 
Italy, ufes the expreffion of—“ Tendimus in Latium,” evi¬ 
dently in this latter feafe. 
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Chap. V. 

Story of the perfidy of the Etrufcan JaothJayert ; on 
which account this verje was Jung by the boys about 
the city of Rome :— 

“ 'Malum confilium confultori pefiimum eft.” 

T HE ftatue in the Commum* at Rome of 
Horatius Codes 1 , a moll valiant man, was 
ft ruck by lightning 5 ; on account of which light¬ 
ning expiation was to be made, and foothfayers 
were lent for from Etruria, who, with an unfriendly 
and hoftile difpofition to. the Roman people, endea¬ 
voured to counteraft this expiation by oppofite re¬ 
ligious rites. They malignantly advifed this ftatue 
to be removed to a lower place, that the fun, from 

1 Comithtm. ] — Thjj was a place near the forum, where the 
Roman people on public occasions aflembled, whence the affem- 
blies themfelves were afterwards called Comma. 

* Horatius Codes .]—This man alone fuftained the attack of 
the Etrurian army, at the entrance of a bridge, and when it was 
broken down, fwam over to his countrymen. 

3 Struct by lightning.] —The fuperlKtion of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans inclined them to believe that thunder and lightning were 
indications of the wrath of heaven, and to be expiated by the 
folemnities of religion. It was not, however, deemed indiferi- 
minitely an ill omen.—See an example to the contrary in Livy, 
Book 1 . c. xlii.—The ufual expiation was the facrifice of a 
iheep.—See Herodotus, Vol. II. p. 254—All places as well 
as perfons, ftruck with lightning, were viewed with a kind of 
pious horror. The places were always furrounded with a wall, 
fhe things or perfoni were buried with much folcmnity. 

the 
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the oppofing lhade of the buildings every where 
furrounding it, might never fhine upon it; which, 
when they had perfuaded to have fo done, they were 
accufed and brought before the people, and having 
confelTed their perfidy, were put to death. It ap¬ 
peared that this ftatue, which indeed certain reaf ;ns 
fiiggefted afterwards proved to be juft, fhould be 
removed to a more elevated fituation, and it was 
accordingly placed in a lofty pofition, in the area 
of the temple of Vulcan ; which thing turned out 
well and profperoufly for the commonwealth. Af¬ 
terwards, becaufe the Etrufcan foothfayrrs who had 
given perfidious advice were proceeded e; gain ft and 
punilhed, this verfe, pertinently mao., v.ns find to 
have been fling by the boy's tluoughout the city:— 

“ Malum confilium confultori pefiimum ell.” 

“ Evil counfel + is rnoft pernicious to the giver 
of it.” 

This ftory of the foothfayers, and of thio Iambic 
verfe of fix feet, is found in the eleventh book of die 


4 Evil counfel, &c.] —This kind of proverbial exprefiion i.a* 
been common in all times and languages. We have in lusp- 
ture, “ They digged a pit for me, and have fallen into the 
midft of it themfelves.”—Similar to this is the phrafe, “ S:bi 
parat malum qui aiteri parat;” and Virgil had this idea in mtud, 
when fpeaking of Totumnius, in his twelfth Aineid 

“ Cjdit ipfe Tolumnius augur. 

Primus in adverfos telum qui torlerat holies.” 

“ The fatal augur falls, by whofe command 
The truce was broken, and whofe lance embrued 
With Trojan blood, th’ unhappy fight renew’d.” 

R 4 Gi’eater 
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Greater Annals, and in Verrius Flaccus, his firft 
book of Things worthy of Remembrance. This 
verfe feems to be tranflated from a limilar one of' 
Hefiod 

H Si xxtai tm (2x\cvraa!U Koxipi. 

“ Evil counfel is moft pernicious to the giver 
of it.” 


Chap. VI. 

the words of an ancient decree of the fenate , in which, 
an expiation by the moft folemn facrifices was ordered, 
hecaufe the Jpears of Mars had moved in the chapel, 
the terms “ hoftiee fuccidane ” and “ porca pr<eci- 
danea" are explained. Capito Ateins called certain 
holidays “ feria pracidanca." 

W HEN an earthquake happened *, it was for¬ 
mally announced, and an expiation made i 
thus I find it written in Ancient Memorials, that it 

was 

1 Earthquake happened. ] —When any phenomenon, contrary 
to the ufua! courfe of nature, occurred, it was formally announced 
to the fenate, by the co.,ful The Sybilline books were then 
ordered to be confulted, and expiations and fupplications di- 
redled to be folemnly performed. The fpears, or arms of Mars, 
mentioned in the fubfequent paragraph, were termed ancilia; 
they were preferved in the capitol by a felefl body of priefts, 
called Salii. Upon their prefervation the fafety of the Roman 
empire was prefumed to depend ; it was impious to move them 
from their place, except on certain occafions, and with peculiar 
folemnities. There was, in faft, but one ancile, but it is re¬ 
ported 
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was announced to the lenate that the fpears of Mars 
had fhaken in the chapel of the palace. On this ac¬ 
count, a decree of the fenate paflfed, in the conful- 
fhip of Marcus Antonius and Aulus Poftumius, of 
which this is a tranfcript ‘: 

“ QUOD . C . JULIUS . L. F. PONTJFEIf . NUN- 
CIAVIT . IN . SACRARIO . IN . REprA . HASTAS . MARr 
TIAS . MOVISSE . DE . EA . RE . ITA . CENSUERUNT . 
UTI . M . ANTONIUS . CONSUL . HOSTIIS . MAJORI- 
BUS . JOVI . ET . MARTI . PROCURARET . ET . CjE- 
TERrS . DIS . QUIBUS . VIDKRETUR . PLACANDIS . UTI 
PROCURASSET. SATIS. HABENDUM. CENSUERUNT , SI. 
QJJID . SUCCID ANEIS . OPUS . ESSET . ROBIGUS. ACCEDE- 

ret .”— As the fenate ufed the words bojiiafuccidane*> 
it was enquired what this expreflion meant. In the 
comedy of Plautus all'o, which is called Epidicus, I 

ported of Noma, that, in order to fecure the prefervation of this 
one, he ordered a number of others to be made, fo exactly re- 
fembiing it, that the difference betwixt them could not be dif- 
tinguilhed. 

1 Tranfcript. ]—This edift may, perhaps, be thus rendered: 

“ Since Caius Julius, high prieft, has formally announced, 
that in the ffmfhiary of the palace the fpears of Mars have 
moved, on this fubjeft they have thus decreed—That M. An¬ 
tonius, the conful, fhould take care and offer the greater holtiae 
to Jupiter, Mars, and fuch other of the deities as he thinks it is 
neceflary to appeafe: and if it (hall be ncceffary to add any fe- 
condary victims, let the god Rubigo be honoured.” 

Gronovius doubts whether the god Rubigo is here meant, or 
whether it Ihould not be read Robius, which is found in fome 
manuferipts. If this be admitted, the meaning will be, “ If 
there be any fecondary vidlims, let a red ox be facrificed.”— 
There was a god honoured at Rome by the name of Rubigo, 
peculiarly worlhipped by hulbandmen, as having influence over 
corn. 


have 
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have heard the lame term inveftigated in thefe 
verfes: — 

** Men. —Piacularem * oportet fieri ob ftultitiam 
tuam 

Ut meum tergum ftultitiae tuae fubdas Jucci- 
daneum." 

But the hoftite are called fucrt'danese, the letter e, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the compound vowel, being 
changed into i- s for they are, as it were, fucr^daneae, 
for if the firft hoJli<s were not deemed fatisfaclory 
and adequate, others were brought afterwards, and 
flain } which, after the firft were already flain, were, 
for the fake of expiation, fubftituted and flain after¬ 
wards (Juccidebantur ) and were therefore named 
Juccidane<e , the letter i being pronounced long. I 
underftand there are fome who make this letter in 
this word, barbaroufly, fhort. But, by the fame ver¬ 
bal rcafoning, thefe facrifices were named praci- 
dane<c, which were flain the day preceding the fo- 
lemn facrifices. The hog alfo was named praci- 
danea , which as an expiation it was cuftomary to of¬ 
fer to Ceres before the taking of the firft fruits, if a 
family in which a death had happened had not been 
purified, or had neglefted any of the efiential rites 
of expiation. That the hog and certain facrifices 
were named, as I have faid above, pr<ecidane<e , is fuf- 

1 Men. — Piacularem, &c.]—Thefe lines are thus rendered in 
Thornton’s Plautus: 

“ And mud I 

Atone then for your folly l Shall my back 
Be ofFered up a facred viftim for it ?” 


I 


-ficiently 
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fieiently notorious; but what were the feria praci- 
danca is, I believe, lefs obvious. But I have fub- 
joined the words of Ateius Capito, from his fifth 
book de Pontificio jure. — “ Tiberio Coruncanio * 
pontifici maximo feri<e pracidane# in atrum diem 
inaugurate funt. Collegium decrevit non haben¬ 
dum religioni quin eo die feru-e pracidanece ef- 
fent.” 

♦ Tiberius. ] — “ When Tiberius Coruncarius was pontifex 
jnaxitnus, the feria pracidanea were ordered on an unfortu¬ 
nate day; but the college determined that it would not be im¬ 
pious to celebrate the feria pracidanea on this day.’* 


Chap. VII. 

Of an Epijlle from Valerius Probits the grammarian, 
addrejfed to Marcellas, upon the accent of certain 
Carthaginian words. 

V ALERIUS Probus the grammarian was in 
his time very eminent for learning. He pro- 
pounced HannibalHafdrubal, and Hamilcar as 

* Hannibal.']—Gi onovius obferves, that the lad fyllabie in 
Hannibal is long, being in the oriental tongue the lame as Baal, 
from whence the Greek word fh\o<. In the Carthaginian 
tongue Hannibal iigniiied “ lord of favourHamilcar in like 
manner is compofed of words which import " a ftrong prince.’* 
Notwithstanding what is here faid, j uvenal ufes the lall iyl- 
Jable of Hannibal Ihort.— 

“ Hannibal et llantes collina in turre mariu.” 


with 
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with a circumflex upon the penultima, as appears 
from a letter of his written to Marcellus, in which hq 
afierts, that this pronunciation was that of Plautus, 
Ennius, and many others of the ancients. He, how¬ 
ever, introduces only a fingle verfe from a compofi- 
tion of Ennius, which is called “ Scipio — I add 
this verfe, which is a tetrameter, where, unlefs the 
third fyllable of Hannibal’s name be circumflexed, 
the metre will be defe&ivc; the verfe of Ennius is 
this:— 

“ Qui propter Hannibalis copias confiderant.” 

* Scipio .]—The fubjeft of this poem is prefumed to be the 
exploits of Cornelius Scipio Africanus. 


Chap. VIII. 

What Caius Fahricius faid of Cornelius Rufnus , a co-> 
vetous man, whom , though he hated him and was his 
enemy, he took care to have elected conful. 

F ABRICIUS Lufcinus was a man who had 
obtained great glory, and performed many il- 
luftrious aftions. Publius Cornelius Rufinus was 
alfo a valiant man, and a good foldier, admirably 
fkilled in military difeipline, but he was an extor¬ 
tioner, and miferably covetous, Fabricius neither 
liked this man, nor ufed his friendfhip j indeed he 
hated him for his manners. But when, in very pe¬ 
rilous times of the commonwealth, confuls were to 

be 
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be elefted, this Rufinus follicited the confullhip, and 
as his opponents were contemptible and unwarlike 
characters, Fabricius exerted all his influence to 
have Rufinus made confuL Many being greatly 
aftonifhed that he fhould ftrive to make that man 
conful who was a miler, and whom he perfonally 
hated; Fabricius replied, “ It is not furprifing that 
I would rather be plundered than foldThis 

Rufinus, 

* Than fold .]—That is, “ I would rather be plundered as an 
individual, than fold as a flave to the enemy.’’—This face¬ 
tious reply is recorded alfb by Quintilian, with a little periphra- 
fis; "I would rather be robbed by a citizen than fold by ant 
enemy.’’—It feems a little abfurd, that the lame perfon fiiould 
be fiigmatized as a fordid mifer by his neighbours, and pu- 
nifl’.ed as a luxurious citizen by the magiltrate. This quota¬ 
tion from Cicero does not appear in any manufeript, and was 
probably not inferted by Gellius, but by fome other hand. 

We learn from this chapter the extent of the cenfor's office. 
That feverity, which in a riling ftate was a juft and oeceflary 
meafure, as advancement was made in wealth and its concomi¬ 
tant luxuries', became either ridiculous or unavailing. The mode 
of expelling a lenator was to omit his name, when the members 
of the houfe were called over. This duty originally belonged 
to the confuls, but the cenfors were exprefsly created to relieve 
them of this part of their trouble. — See Middleton’s Trail on 
the Roman Senate. Many examples are recorded of fenators 
being expelled by the cenfors, but it was often done, as appears, 
from the difhonourabte motives of private dillike or revenge. 
The term expreffing the duty of the cenfors with refpeil to the 
fenatewas to this cffefl.—See Cicero de Leg.—“ Cenfores pro¬ 
brum in fenatu ne reliuquiento. Is ordo vitio careto—ceteris 
fpecimen efto.”—“ Let the cenfors leave nothing infamous in 
the fenate. Let this order be free from ftain; let them be an 
example to the reft.” 


We 
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Rufinus, when he had been rwice conful, and had 
difcharged the office of dictator, was by Fabricius, 
when cenfor, expelled the fenate for his luxury, be- 
caufe he had in his houfe ten pounds weight of 
filver. But what I have mentioned as the reply 
made by Fabricius concerning Cornelius Rufinus is 
recorded in other places. M. Cicero, in his fe- 
cond book de Oratore, fays, this anfwer was given, 
not by Fabricius to others, but by Fabricius to Ru¬ 
finus himfelf, on his thanking him for being ap¬ 
pointed conful through his means. Thefe are Ci¬ 
cero’s words:— 

" It is a mark of acutenefs when by a trifling cir- 
cumftance or expreffion, what is fubtle and obfcure 
becomes illuftrated; as when P. Cornelius, a man 
whp had the character of a mifer and extortioner, 
but who was very valiant, and a good general, re¬ 
turned thanks to C. Fabricius, becaufe, though his 
enemy, he had made him conful during a great and 
formidable war.—* You have no occafion to thank 
me,’ was the reply, ‘ if I had rather be plundered 
than fold.’ ” 

We learn alfo from Cicero, that it often happened that men 
expelled the fenate by the confers for imputed crimes, were 
again reftored to their dignity, and were afterwards cenfors there - 
felves. 


C H A r. 
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C h a p. IX. 

The proper meaning of “ religiofus ” the various Jigni - 
fcations to which it is applied: the words of Ni~ 
gidius Figulus on this JubjeSl, taken from his Com¬ 
mentaries. 

N IGIDIUS Figulus, who next to M. Varro 
was, I think, the mod learned of men, in his 
eleventh book of Grammatical Commentaries, re¬ 
cites a verfe, from an old poem, which deferves to 
be remembered:— 

“ Religcntem 1 efTe oportet, religiofum nefas.” 

Whofe this verfe is he does not fay, but in die 
fame place he obferves—“ This is the invariable 
purport of fuch kinds of words as vinofus, mulierofus, 
religiofus, nummofus, fignifying always the excels 1 of 
what is in queflion. For which reafon he was 
called religiofus who had bound himfelf by an in¬ 
temperate and fuperftitious regard to religion, which 

* Religrntem.l —The meaning of this verfe feems to be, “ We 
ought to be attentive to the duties of religion, without being fu¬ 
perftitious or, perhaps otherwife, thus—“ We ought to enter¬ 
tain a rational fear of the deity, and not a fuperftitious fear.*’ 

* ex.-yi .]—'This muft be conceded with fome ex¬ 

ception.—See on this fubjefl the Advcrfariiof Barthin, p. 1647. 
—With refpedl to the examples here fpecified, it is, I believe, 
true, unlefs of religiofus. This word is confidcred as fynonymous 
with pim by Gataker, in his Opera Critica, p. 316, 


thing 
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thing was imputed to him as a fault.”—But befideS 
What Nigidius has faid, religiofus, by another change 
of meaning, began to be uled for a chafte perfon,’ 
and one who confined himfelf by certain laws and 
limits. In like manner thefe words, which have the 
lame origin, foem to have a different fignification, 
religiofi dies and religiofa delubra: teligiofi dies are 
thofe which are infamous, or clogged with fome ill 
omen, on which it was not deemed expedient to 
engage in divine things, or commence any new bu- 
fmefs, which days, a multitude of ignorant people 
abfurdly and falfely call nefajli. Therefore Cicero, 
in the ninth book of his Epiftles to Atticus, fays— 
“ Our anceftors confidered the day of the battle of 
Allia ! as more unfortunate than that when the city 
was taken, becaufe this latter calamity was the con- 
fequence of the former. The one day, therefore, is 
religiofus , the other not commonly known.” — But 
the fame Cicero, in his Oration about the appoint¬ 
ment of an accufer, ufes the expreflion of religiofa 
delubra , not as ominous and calamitous, but as full 
of dignity and veneration. But Mailurius Sabinus, 
in his Commentaries de Indigenis, fays—* c Reli- 
giofum is that which, on account of a certain fandlity, 
is remote and feparated from us, the word coming 
a reliquendo, as citrimonia; a carendo.”—According 

* Ailiaf—e This river flowed into the Tiber, at the diftance 
of about ninety miles from Rome. In this place the Roman 
legions were defeated by the Gauls, under, the command of Bren- 
sus. Virgil, in his feventh Aineid, calls the Allia an inaulpi- 
cious name 

“ Quofque fecans infauflum interhut Allia nomen.” 
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to this interpretation of Sabinus, thofe temples and 
fhrines are relivioja, which are to be approached, not 
vulgarly nor raihly, but chaftely and reverently, as 
infpiring awe and veneration, and by no means to 
be profaned. Thofe days are termed religiofi, which, 
from a contrary reafon, we pafs by on account of 
their being unfortunately ominous. For which rea- 
lbn Terence 4 , in his Self-tormentor, fays—“ Then 
by way of gift I have only—well, well: for to tell 
her 1 have nothing, I religioufly avoid.” 

But if, as Nigidius obferves, all words of this ter¬ 
mination fignify excefs, and have therefore a bad 
fenfe, as vinofus, mulierofus, verbofus, morofus, fa- 
mofus, why not then, ingeniofus, formofus, and offi- 
ciofus, with fpeciofus, which come from ingenium, 
forma, officium, why not alfo difciplinofus, confili- 
ofus, viftoriofus, which M. Cato has fo written ? and 
why not too, facundiofa, which Sempronius Afel- 
lio, in his thirteenth book of Annals, has thus ufed: 
“ Fa£ta fua fpe&ari oportere, non didta, fi minus fa¬ 
cundiofa efl'enrwhy, I lay, are all thcfe applied, 
not in a bad but contrary fenfe, although they re- 
fpedtively fignify excefs of that which they exprefs ? 
Is it becaufe a certain neceflary limit muft be pro- 
pofed to the words I firft adduced ? For it may be 
faid of gallantry, if excefiive and immoderate ; of 
manners, if too various; of words, if perpetual, infi¬ 
nite, and obtrufivej of fame, if too great, reftlefs, and 

* Terence.'] —Terence, in a fubfequent paflage, ufcs the term re- 
ligiojits in a bad fenfe :— 

“ Ut ftultse et mifera: omnes fumus 

Religiofas.” 

VOL. I. 


s 


invidious j 
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invidious; that they are neither praifeworthy nor 
ufeful. But neither genius, duty, beauty, difcipline, 
counfel, viftory, nor eloquence, can be circum- 
fcribed by any limits, for the greater and more ex- 
tenfive they are, by fo much the more are they 
entitled to praife. 


Chap. X. 

f ‘be order of aflting opinions, as obferved in the Jenate . 
Difpute in theJenate between Caius Cafar the tonful, 
and Marcus Cato, who confumed the whole day m 
/peaking. 

B EFORE the law which is now obferved in 
holding the fenate, the order of taking the votes 
varied’. Sometimes’ his opinion was firft aflted 


* Taking the motes varied .]—Every thing relating to the Ro¬ 
man fenate is accurately and elegantly mentioned by Middle- 
ton in the trail abovementioned. Originally it was the cuftom 
for the conful firft to fpeak himfelf on the fubjefit introduced, 
and then to afle the opinions of the fenators by name, beginning 
with thofe of the higheft rank. In the later ages of Rome, tho 
conful paid the compliment to whomfoever he thought proper. 
Gellius treats more at length on this head. Cook XIV. chap. vii. 
It appears that this compliment extended only to a few of the. 
conful’s more intimate friends, or near relations, and that after¬ 
wards the opinions of the fenators were regularly aiked, accord¬ 
ing to their rank and feniority. 

wh» 
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who was fir ft chofen by the Cenfors to the fenate; 
fometimes theirs, who were the ponfuls ele£t ; fome 
of the confuls, influenced by private attachment 
or connection, paid a compliment to fitch as they 
thought proper, by alking their fentiments firft, 
contrary to the ufual cuftom. It was neverthelefs 
obferved, that when the ufual cuftom was not fol¬ 
lowed, the fentiment of no perfon was afked firft* 
but of confular dignity. C. Ctefar, in the conftjl-. 
fit ip which he held jointly with M. Bibulus, is fold 
to have aftted the fentiments of four only, contrary 
to the ufual cuftom. Of thcie four, the firft he 
afked was M. Crafiiis, but after he had betrothed 
his daughter to Cneius Pompey, he began to put 
the queftion firft to Pompey. Tiro, the frcedman 
of Cicero, relates that he aillgncd the reafon of this 
to the fenate, which he affirms that he had heard 
from his patron. This thing alio Capifo Ateius 
has recorded, in the book which he compofed on 
the Senatorial Office. In the Janie book of Capito 
this alfo appears:—“ Caius Caftar the conful,” he 
relates, “ afked the opinion of M. Cato. Cato 
was unwilling that the matter in queftion fliould be 
accomplifhed, becaufe it did not feem falutary to 
the ftate. In order to protract the matter, he made 
a long oration, and was taking up the whole day in 
fpeaking. It was the privilege of every fenator, 
•when afked his opinion, to lay on every fubject 
whatever he pleafed % and as long as he liked. 

Caefar 

* Whatever he flea/etl .']—Unlike tile cuftom wifely eftabliflieil 
in our houfes of parliament, a fenator of ancient Rome, when 

Vol. I, S 2 called 
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Csefar the conful called the rridfenger *, and ordered 
Cato, as he did not ‘make an end, to be feized whilft 
ipcaking, and carried to prifon; The fenate role, 
and accompanied Cato to the prifon; This excit¬ 
ing an odium, Caefar defilled, and ordered Cato to 
be difcharged.” 

called upon to deliver his opinion, might leave the fubjefl in 
queftion, and expatiate as he pleafed upon any other. This is 
affcrted, as well by our author as by Tacitus : “ Licere patri- 
bus quotiesjus fententi® dicend® accepiffcnt, qua: vellent expri- 
mere, relationemque in ea poitulare.”—Ann. 13, 14.—The fe- 
nators were allowed, whenever they had the power of declaring 
their opinions, to introduce whatever they thought proper, and 
to require a difeuftion of it. 

3 MeJJcnger .']—The word in Latin is viator, which feems in 
every refpect to correfpond with what we underftand by me f- 
fenger. Perhaps I might with equal propriety have tranflated 
viator by apparitor, or fummoner, for which latter word we 
have the authority of Shakfpeare. The great men of Rome, re¬ 
filling at their villas, kept thefe viatores or meflengers to come for 
them when any queftion of particular importance was debated. 
Many examples are recorded in the Roman hiftorians, befides 
the prcfcnt, of the time which ought to have been employed in 
ferious deliberation about the welfare of the Rate, being con- 
fumed in ufelefs and impertinent fquabbles among the fenators. 
Happy would it be, perhaps, if the fenators of modern times 
were always free from fimilar imputations. 


Cha». 
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Chap, XI. 

Certain more refined ob/ervations of Arijloxenus upon 
Pythagoras, with fame fimilar remarks of Plutarch 
on the fame JubjcEl. 

A N opinion equally ancient and falfe progref- 
fively prevailed, that Pythagoras the philoio- 
pher did not eat animal food 1 ; that he alfo ab- 
ftained from beans, in Greek xu*f»of. The poet 
Callimachus was of this opinion—“ Not to touch 

* Animal food .]—-Every particular which has been recorded 
of the life of Pythagoras, either interefting in itfelf, or of any 
importance to morals or to men, will be found in Dr. Enfield’s 
ufeful Hiftory of Phiiofophy. Among other extraordinary things 
told of this wonderful man, it is faid, that he once prevented 
an ox from eating beans by whifpering in its ear. It is very 
probable, that the founder of a fe&, anxious to diftinguifh him* 
{elf, and to let .apart his difeiples from the rell of mankind, 
ihovld enjoin them many peculiarities, which, if reafon does not 
disapprove, it cannot poffibly admire; and, indeed, fome jfts of 
extravagance, which the vulgar and uninformed might revere as 
effetts of extraordinary wifdom. But it will not be aliened, 
that a fuperior mind, like that of Pythagoras, intended any 
thing more by fortSHdlhg certain articles of food, than to incul* 
cate the neceftity and the advantage of fyftematic temperance. 

Bayle is of opinion, that the authority and aftertion of Arif* 
toxenus, as here recorded, is of no great weight, k is certain 
(fee Herodotus, Book II.) that the ^Egyptians fcrupuloufty ab- 
ftained from beans, and it is equally notorious that Pythagoras 
borrowed many of his ideas and dogmas from the ^Egyptians, 
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beans, nor to eat of any thing having blood*, as 
Pythagoras has commanded, fo do I.” 

Agreeably to the fame opinion, Cicero in his firft 
book of Divination has thefe words: — 

“ Plato directs to go to deep with the body fo 
circumftanced that the mind may be free from per¬ 
turbation or delufion. For which reafon it was fup- 
pofed that the Pythagoreans were forbidden to eat 
beans, becaufe this food has a certain windy quality 
injurious to thofe who feek mental compofure.”— 
Thus far Cicero; but Ariftoxenus ! , the mufician,who 
was very curious with refpect to ancient literature,and 
a difciple of Ariftotle, in the book which he has left 
concerning Pythagoras, affirms that this philofo- 
pher ufed no vegetable more frequently than beans, 
becaufe this food gradually relieved the bowels. I 
have added the words of Ariftoxenus:— <c Pytha¬ 
goras greatly preferred beans to other kinds of 

* Having The reading of this paffage lias been dis¬ 

puted. Bentley recommends the reading of «£ivr«», without 
life, or not having life, and other commentators vindicate va¬ 
rious readings. Gronovius ridicules the reading of Bentley, 
end recommends av»tvm>. Emeftus, with greater plaufibility. 
Would read non animalia. 

3 Ariftoxenus.} —This writer was not only excellent with re- 
fpefl to muiical accomplUhments, but he wrote various books on 
mUcellaneous fubjefts.—See Athenseus, Book XIV. I before 
obferved, that Bayle treats the opinion of Ariftoxenus tm the 
fubjcdt with fome contempt; and whoever wifhcs to fee the 
opinions of various learned men on the fubjeft difcuifed in this 
chapter, will do well to confult Bayle, at the article Pythagoras. 
According to Saidas, Ariftoxenus was the author of 453 vo¬ 
lumes ; he lived in the time of Alexander the Great. His trea- 
tife on mafic was republilhcd by Meurfius. 

’oulfe. 
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pulfe, as heing of an aftivc and purgative quality j 
he therefore particularly ufed it.” 

The fame Ariftoxenus relates, that he lived much . 
upon very young pigs and kids. This he appears 
to have learned' from Xenophilus, the intimate 
friend of Pythagoras, and from certain others who 
were advanced in years, and lived not long after the 
age of Pythagoras. What he fays of animals is 
confirmed by Alexis 4 , in the comedy which is 
called the Life of Pythagoras. As to his not eat¬ 
ing beans, the caufe of the miftake feems to be 
a verfe of Empedocles, of the Pythagorean fe£t, to 
this efFeft:— 

“ Oh miferable, mod miferabk men, keep your 
hands from beans.” 

Many have thought that xuapoj there meant only 
pulfe} but they who have examined the verfes pf 

4 Alexis .}—This poet has been mentioned already id the fe- 
cond book : of the comedy here alluded to, two fragments only 
remain. They are found in the IJxcerpta of Grotius. I fubjoin 
them, as they feem pertinent as to the fabjedt of this chapter, 
and feemingly apply to the peculiarities of the Pythagorea* 

fca.-— 

“ tSarof *»*p9oo kvxGh *> I« Uf4or ®-hi< 

Betgv sat sovwlif.” 

“ (Take) a cup of pure water, if you drink it Crud* 

It will be harih and unpalatable.” 

* E&i S’ nnfuini finfif, turmxr, pvwn, 

Piyst, <r*sum,, arvyrntm' *Xo vamt.” 

" It was neceffary to endure for a time want of foad, filth. 
Cold, /Hence, forrow, and not walhing.” 

AXovma, feems to have so diftinfl iigniacatioB from (mi. 

S 4 Empedocles 
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Empedocles with more diligence and fagacity fay, 
that in this paflage the word fignifies tejiiculi , and 
that they, according to the Pythagorean cuftom, 
were by an occult and fymbolic meaning called 
ku(imi, becaufe of a prolific and - generative nature. 
From which latter property, Empedocles in this 
verfe does not wifti to deter men from eadng 
beans, but from indulgence of exceffive venery. 
Plutarch alfo, a man of great authority as a teacher, 
in the firft book which he wrote on Homer, af¬ 
firms, that Ariftotle wrote the fame thing of the Py¬ 
thagoreans, that they did not abftain from eating 
animals, but only from a fmall part of them.—The 
words of Plutarch, as the matter is curious, are 
here fubjoined:— 

“ Ariftotle fays that the Pythagoreans abftained 
from the private parts, the heart, the fea urchin, 
and certain fimilar things, ufing all others indiferi- 
minately.” 

But Plutarch in his Sympofiacs afierts, that the 
Pythagoreans abftained from certain fifties. It is 
notorious that Pythagoras himfelf was accuftomed to 
fay, that he was originally Euphorbus 5 . Theft 
things, therefore, are more remote than what Clear- 
chus and Dicaearchus have handed down to me- 

5 Euphorias .] — This is ridiculed by Tertullian, but is af¬ 
firmed with much folemnity by Diogenes Laertius, and the Scho- 
liaft to Apollonius Rhodius. The aflertion is adduced by va¬ 
rious writers on the fubjeft, to prove that Pythagoras owed 
much of his reputation to impofture, for why, it is alked, did he 
pretend to thefe, and fimilar wonders, but that he might more 
eafily impofe upon the credulity of an ignorant and fuperftitipu* 
people i 


mory, 
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ntory, that he was afterwards Pyrander, then Calli- 
clea, then a courtezan of very beautiful afpeft, 
whofe name was Alee. 


Chap, XII. 

Cenforial marks and animadverfionsfound in ancient mo¬ 
numents, worthy of remembrance. 

I F any one permitted his land to run to wafte, 
and did not plough or keep it in order, or if 
any one had negle&ed his trees or vineyard, it was 
not with impunity; it fell within the cenfor’s au¬ 
thority, and the cenfors degraded him. Alfo, if any 
Roman knight had a horfe out of condition, or un- 
feemly to look on, he was fined for impolitia, 
which is the fame as if you were to fay incuria, or 
want of care. There are good authorities for both 
thefe circumftances, and M. Cato has frequently at- 
tefted them. 

The proper and original jurifdidlion of the cenfors feems to 
have been intended to extend to the immoralities, extravagance, 
and vices of the citizens. This they were authorized to do, 
without refpeft of rank or fortune, and they folemnly {wore to 
difeharge their duty without partiality. But, after all, it feems, 
that the punifhmeut of the cenfors did not extend very far, nor 
was it confidered as of very ferious importance; it was often re¬ 
filled, and often revenged. It might always be removed by an 
appeal to the people, if unjuftly infliried; and it does not appear 
to have endured beyond the limits of the cenfor’s year of office. 
A cenfor, who undertook to expel Metellus from the fenate, was 
by him, when tribune, ordered to be thrown from the Tarpeian 

rock, 
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rock, which punilhtnent would certainly have been in Sifted, if 
the other tribunes had not refcued the viftim from the wrath of 
their colleague. This, however, it muft be acknowledged, was a 
faft which happened a long time after the firft creation of the of- 

Kce. 


Chap. XIII. 

The founds of flutes, made in a particular manner , can 
cure tbofe qffliiled with the Jciatica. 

I T has been credited by many, and has been 
handed down to memory, that when the pains of 
the fciatica are moft fevere, they will be afifuaged by 
the foft notes of a flute player. I have very lately 
read, in a book ofTheophraftus, that the melody of 
the flute, fkilfully and delicately managed, has power 
to heal the bites of vipers. The fame is related in 
a book of Democritus, which is entitled “ Of 
Plagues and Peftilential Dilbrders.” In this he fays, 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy for many hu¬ 
man complaints. So great is the fympathy betwixt 
the bodies and the minds of men, and betwixt th« 
maladies and remedies of mind and body. 

Chap. 

On perufing this chapter, theltalian remedy of muiical found* 
for the bite of the tarantula will occur to every reader. How 
great, or how particular the fympathy may be betwixt the bo¬ 
dily organs of men and the affeftions communicated to tha 
brain, by the means of the auditory nerves, is a queftion much 
too fubtle for my capacity to inveftigate. One fimple operation 
af hajetony fecau capable of obvious and fatisfaftory cxplana- 
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Chap. XIV. 

* 

Anecdote of Hojlilius Mancrnus the eedile, and Mamilia 
the courtezan: the words of the decree of the tribunes 
to whom Mamilia appealed. 

A S I was reading the ninth book of the Conjec¬ 
tures of Ateius Capito on Public Decifions, I 
met with a decree of the tribunes full of ancient 
gravity. I therefore remembered itj it was upon 
this occafion, and to this purport.—A. Hoftilius 
Mancinus was curule a;dile. He fummoned Ma¬ 
milia the courtezan before the people, becaufe he 

tion. Agitation of mind will often occasion, and always in- 
creafe, the difeafe called fever, and indeed many other com¬ 
plaints to which the body is liable. As far as mental agita¬ 
tion is concerned, moft men mud have felt that it is in the power 
of foft and tender mufic to foothe and compofe it. The cure of 
the bite of the tarantula by mufic is not enough authenticated: 
what feems moft difficult to be comprehended is, that the fame 
kind of mufic is not always fuccefsful; one perfon requires one 
inftrument, and one another.—See Mead on poifons.—To all 
perfons thus affefted quick mufic is, however, indifpenfable. The 
doSor obferves, that no one was ever known to be cured by 
flow or penfive harmony. The curious reader will find two ex¬ 
traordinary anecdotes of fevers cured by mufic, which had no 
connexion (apparently) with the wounds ef poifonous animals, 
in the 23d volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine; and the 
lover of poetry has a beautiful defeription of the effects of muf¬ 
fle in exciting the paffions of rage and love in Dryden’s ode. —. 
See alfo Bayle, article Gondimel, where many entertaining 
anecdotes of the various effects of muljfal founds are recorded. 

was 
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was wounded from her apartment" by a {tone in 
the night, and he {hewed the wound which the ftone 
had made. Mamilia appealed to the tribunes of the 
people. To them ihe related, that Mancinus came 
*to her houfe at an unfeafonable hour; {he was not at 
liberty to receive him into her apartments j and, on 
his endeavouring violendy to break in, he was re¬ 
pelled with ftones. The tribunes decreed that the 
sedile was properly driven from the place, where he 
ought not to have appeared with a garland *. They 
alfo prevented the aedile from appealing to the 
people. 

Chap. 


* Apartment .\—The word, in the edition of Gronovius, it ta¬ 
bulate; it is read in other places ambulacra, which Solinus ad 
Salmafium corrects to ambulatu, which would fignify, as he 
walked along. 

* With a garland. ]—-That is, with marks of intemperance. 
For in a drinking party it was always cuftomary to wear gar¬ 
lands, as appears perpetually in the claffic writers. The sedile 
was alfo guilty of another impropriety. It was particularly the 
province and duty of his office to regulate taverns and houies of 
ill lame. Seneca, in his traft De Vita Beata, calls brothels, by 
an elegant periphrasis, loca seditem metuentia, places fearing 
the tedile. And yet in the Aiinaria of Plautus, Argyiippus 
threatens Cksereta the bawd, that he will prefer a complaint 
againft her ad tres viros. The tres viri appear to have been a 
kind of fuperior watch, who took care of the llreets by night. 
Ovid tells us, that at an early period of life he was elefted to 
this office:— 

“ Deque viris quondam pars tribus una fui.” 

The particular condition and circumftances of courtezans (mo¬ 
re trices) at Rome, is explained at length by Briffonius, in h(s 
learned book De veteri Ritu Nuptiarum et Jure Connubi- 

orura. 
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Chap. XV. 

"Defence of an opinion in Sallujl’s btftory, which bis 
enemies cenfure with violence and malignity. 

T H E elegance of Salluft’s ftyle, and his care in 
conftrudting and giving a new turn to his ex- 
preffions, has excited much invidioufnefs; and many, 
even of fuperior minds, have bufied themfelves to dif- 
cover and point out blemiffies, carping at him with 
an equal degree of ignorance and malignity. There 
are certainly fbme things deferving reprehenGon, as, 
that paflage in the hiftory of Catiline, which carries 
the appearance of negledl and hafte.—It is this :— 
“To me, indeed, although an equal reputation 
by no means attends the writer and performer of ac¬ 
tions, it feems in the firft degree difficult to record 
exploits. Firft, becaufe the ftyle Ihould be equal 
to the fubjedt; fecondly, becaufe, when you point 
out faults, many will think you influenced by male¬ 
volence and envy. When you expatiate on the 
great valour and glory of the good, whatever any 
one thinks he himfelf could do, he hears with com- 

orum. It appears that courteaans were obliged formally to 
leave their names, and intimate their profeffion, at the sdile't 
houfe or office.—See a carious paflage in Tacitus: “ Veftilia, 
Pretoria familia genita, licentiam ftupri apud tedilis vulgave- 
rat, more inter veteres recepto.”—Veftilia, born of a patrician 
family, had made known her profeffion at the sediles, according 
to a cuftom of oar anceftors” 


placency ; 
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placency; all beyond this, he deems feigned and 
falfe.” 

He propofed, they object, to relate the caufes 
why it appeared difficult to record exploits; but 
firft, without relating any caufe, he makes complaints. 
For it does not feem to be a caufe why hiftory 
fhould be a difficult work, that they who read, either 
falfely interpret what is written, or do not believe 
it to be true. The expreffion, they fay, of difficult, 
is liable and obvious to mifinterpretation; becaufe 
that which is difficult, is fo from the difficulty of 
the work itfelf, not from the miftaken opinions 
of others. This is what thefe malevolent objeftors 
urge. But Sallufl ufes the word arduum , not for 
what is difficult only, but what the Greeks call 
SvextpH and ^aXivov, which is not difficult alone, 
but troublefome, inconvenient, and intractable, with 
the meaning of which words the expreffion of Sal- 
Juft abovementioned is perfectly confident. 

C HI f. 


The ftyle of SalHiit excrcifed tiie critical lagacity of many 
writers, both in ancient and modern times. The elegant Afinius 
Pollio reprehended, him as too fond of old and obfclete words. 
—See Suetonius.—From which imputation he is again ably vin¬ 
dicated by Baylt.—See the article Raynaud. —Again, Dr. 
Blair, in his leflarcs, affirms of Salluli, that he attended more to 
the elegance of his narrative, than to the unfolding of fecret 
caufcs and fprings. It is, perhaps, a more ferions accufation 
againft him, that he, who in his writings declaimed againil im¬ 
morality and vice, was himfelf a very profligate charadler. He 
was folemnly accufed of adultery before the prastor, and feverely 
reprehended by the cenfor in a full fenate for his profligacy, 
The eiprcffioa of Mr. Gibbon on this fubjaft is fbmewhat Angu¬ 
lo 
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Chap. XVI. 

Of certain words declined by Varro and Nigidius , con¬ 
trary to the ufual cufiom : Jome examples of the fame 
kind from the ancients. 

W E find that M. Varro, and P. Nigidius, 
the molt learned of the Romans, invariably 
faid and wrote fcnatuis, domuis, and fluftuis, which 
is the genitive cafe, regularly from fenatus, domus, 
and fludhisj whence in like manner they faid, fe- 
natui, domui, fludttii, &c. This verfe alfo of Te¬ 
rence, the comic poet, is in the older books thus 
written:— 

“ Ejus anuis opinor caufa quae eft mortua.” 

Some of the old grammarians have wiftied to 
ftrengthen this their authority by thus reafoning 
that every dative cafe Angular, ending in if not like 
the genitive Angular, this latter is formed by adding s t 

Ur.—" The hiftorian Salluft, who ujifully prafllfed the vice* 
which he has fo eloquently cenfured, employed the plunder of 
Numidia to adorn his palace and his gardens on the Quirinal 

Hill.” 

Whatever his vices may have been, to which I make alia- 
Son with regret, the charafler of Salluft as a writer Hand* far 
above my praife, and his writings will continue to be read with 
admiration and inftruflion, as long as a combination of ftrength 
with elegance (hall be confidercd as the excellence of hiftorical 
compofition.—“ From this rank,” to borrow an expreffion of 
Bhilippus Carolus, « which he has always enjoyed, there exift 
no cenfors who have power to remove him.” 

as 
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«s patri, patris; duei, ducis; c®di, caedis. When, 
therefore, they urge in the dative cafe, we fay, huic 
fenatui, the genitive fingular from this, is not fenatus 
-but fenatuis. But all do not allow that in the dative 
cafe it ought to be fenatui rather than fenatu; as 
Lucilius in this cafe ufes vi&u and anu, not viftui 
and anui 

“ Quod fumptum atque epulas vidtu praeponis 
honefto.” 

In another place he fays, anu noceo. Virgil alio, 
in the dative cafe ufes afpedtu, not afpe&ui— 

“ Teque afpedtu ne fubtrahe noftro.” 

And in the Georgies— 

“ Quod nec concubitu indulgent.” 

Cairn Caelar allb, whofe authority refpedting the 
Latin language is very great, fays in his Anti-Cato 
<c Unius arrogantise, fuperbireque, dominatuque.” 
Alfo in his third Oration againft Dolabella— tc Ibi 
ifti quorum in sdibus fanilque pofita et honori erant 
et ornatu.” Likewife in his books on analogy, he 
thinks all words of this kind are to be written 
without the i. 

Perpetual examples of this ufage of the ablative of the fourth 
declcnfion, inftead of the dative, occur in Virgil, Cicero, Carfar, 
and the belt Latin writers. Rutgurfius has collefted the tabuhe 
of this Nigidius, and illuftrated them with notes. Csefar cer¬ 
tainly wrote two books againft Cato; his books of analogy are 
mentioned by Suetonius, but no fragments of the works here al¬ 
luded to remain. 


Chap. 
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Chap. XVII. 

Of the nature of certain particles which, prefixed to 
verbs, appear to become long without elegance or pro¬ 
priety, difcififed by various injlanccs and arguments. 

T N the eleventh of Lucilius are thefe verfes 

“ Scipiadas magno improbus objiciebat Afel- 
lus 

Luftrum illo cenfore malum infelixque fuifle.” 

I have heard many read objiciebat with the 0 long, 
which they fay they do to preferve the metre. The 
lame has alfo in another place— 

“ Et jam ’ 

Conjicere in verfus diftum prseconis volebam 
Granl." 

Here alfo the firfl: prepolltion of the verb is long, 
for the fame reafon. Again, in his fifteenth— 

“ Subjicit hinc humilem et fuffer&us pofteri- 
orem.” 

They read fubjicit with the u long, becaufe in an 
heroic verfe the firft fyllable cannot properly be 
fhort. Thus, in the Epidicus of Plautus they pro¬ 
nounce con as a long fyllable:— 

* f Age nunc jam, orna te, Epidiee, et pallium in 
collum conjice.” 

Vol. I. T ^have 
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I have alfo heard fubjicit in Virgil pronounced long 
by many.— 

“ Et jam Parnafia laurus 

Parva fub ingenti matris fe fubjicit umbra.” 

But neither ol, nor the prepofition Jub, have the 
nature of a long fyllable, nor indeed con, unlefs 
when fuch letters follow it as are found in the words 
conftituit and confecit j or when the letter n is cut 
ofij as Salluit fays, “ coopertus facinoribus —But in 
thefe inftanccs which I have adduced, the metre 
may be perfect, and thefe prepofitions not made 
barbaiouily long, for in thefe words the fecond 
letter fhould be written, not with one but two it. 
For the word to which the above-mentioned par¬ 
ticles are prefixed, is not icio but jacio, and does 
not make the perfect icit but jecit. This, being 
compounded of the letter a, changes a into /, as 
in the words inftlio and incipio, and thus has the 
force of a confonant. For which reafon this fyl¬ 
lable, pronounced a little broader and longer, does 
not fuffer the firft fyllable to be fhort, but makes it 
long by pofition, and therefore the meafure of the 
verfe, and the regularity of the pronunciation, re¬ 
mains. What 1 have faid, tends to fhew that in 
this pafiage of the fixth book of Virgil— 

“ Eripe me his invicle malis, aut tu mihi terrain 
Injice—” 

injice is to be pronounced and written as above- 
mentioned, unlefs any one fhould be fo perverfe 
as in this word alfo to make the prepofition in long, 
for the fake of the metre. In obicibus , therefore* 

we 
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we afk by what reafon the 0 is made long, fince 
this word is deduced from die verb obicio, and 
is by no means fimilar to motus, derived from 
moveo, where the 0 is pronounced long. I re¬ 
member that Sulpicius Apollinaris, a man of pro¬ 
found erudition, pronounced obicis and obicibus 
with the 0 fhort, and fo ufed to read this paflfage in 
Virgil 

“ Qua vi maria aka tumefcant 
Obicibus ruptis.” 

But the letter which as I remarked ought to be 
double in the word, he pronounced a little fuller 
and longer. It is confident, therefore, that fubices, 
which is compounded as cbiccs, fhould be pro¬ 
nounced with the u Ihort. Ennius, in his tragedy 
called Achilles, ufes Jnbic.es for the high parts of the 
air beneath the firmament, in thefe verles:— 

“ Per ego deum fublimes fubices, humidus 
Unde oritur imberfonitu ftevo et fpiritus.” 

Yet you will hear many read this with the u long. 
This very word is ufed by M. Cato with another 
prepofition, in the oration he made concerning his 
confulfhip “ Ita hos fert ventus ad priorem Py- 
renteum quos projicit in altum;” and Pacuvius like- 
wife, in his Chryfes—“ PromontoriUm cujus linguam 
in altum projicit.” 


The lines which are In the beginning of this chapter convey 
nodefpicable pun—literally tranflated they have this meaning:— 

X 2 “ Thc 
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" The ftupid Afellus objedted to the great Scipio, that when 
he was cenlor 

The luftrum was bad, and inaufpicious,” 

• Afellus was the cognomen of the Sempronian family, and Sem- 
pronius Afellio was tribune of the people, and wrote an account 
of the Numanti'ne war, which was condudied by Publius Scipio 
Africanus. But Afellus alfo means an afs: Lucilius may there¬ 
fore be nnderftood to mean, “ A great afs objedted to Scipio, &c.” 
—The jell is faid to have been Scipio’s own. Afellus was 
boafting of fomething he had done; when Scipio obferved, 
“ Agas Afellum,” that is, « You afted lilx Afellus,” or like an 
afs. 

The cenfors took a furvey of the people every five years, on 
which occafion they performed a folemn luiiration, or facrifice of 
expiation for the people; whence the word luftrum was ufed to 
fignify a term of five years. 

The fabject matter of this long chapter, Carolus obferves, 
may be conveyed in very few words. — The prepofitions ob, 
con, fub, in, are naturally fhort, but arc by many of the old 
writers, ufed long. 


Chap. XVIII. 

Some things of Africanus the Elder taken from hifory T 
worthy of notice. 

H O W much Scipio Africanus the Elder 1 ex¬ 
celled in the fplendor of his virtues; of how 
lofty and dignified a mind, atid of how great confi¬ 
dence 

• The anecdotes here recorded of this illu&rious character 
convey a folemn and important leflon. We firft learn, that the 
infirmities of mankind have been much the fame in all ages, aad 

in 
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dence in himfelf he was, is evident from a multitude 
of his fayings and exploits. Among which are 
thefe two examples of his boldnefs and vaft fupc- 
riorityWhen M. Nsevius, a tribune of the people,- 
publicly accufed him, and affirmed that he had re¬ 
ceived money from king Antiochus, that peace 
might be made with him in the name of the Roman 

in all forms of government. The fplendour of Scipio’s vic¬ 
tories, and the advantages which he obtained for his country, 
could not proted him from the murmurs of the envious, and 
calumnies of the mean. We learn alfo, that there is no fecurity 
againft injury or reproach, but the confcioufnefs of integrity and 
virtue:— 

“ J uftum et tenacem propoliti virum 
Non civium ardor prava jnbentium. 

Non vultus inftantis tyranni 
Monti quatit folida, neque auftei 
Dux inquietru turbidus Adiijy 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus: 

Si fradus illabatur orbis 
Impayidum ferient ruins;.” 

See alfo the fame poet in another place 

“ Hie murus aheneus ello 
Nil confcire fibi, nulla pallefcere culpa.” 

The fads here recorded are found alfo, with little variation, 
in Livy, and in Valerius Maximus. 

The ufual mode of dividing plunder taken in war, as it pre¬ 
vailed among!! the primitive and more virtuous Romans, was 
thisAs it was collcded by the folJiers it was given into the 
cullody of thequrellor; it was his duty afterwards to diftribute it 
again amongil the troops. It was neverthclefs in the power of 
the generals to reward particular individuals and exploits, of 
which, however, he might be obliged .to render ?, fubfcqueEt qc- 
cor.pt. 
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people, 6 n milder and more acceptable conditions, 
with other criminal imputations, unworthy of fo great 
a man; Scipio, after a fhort preface, which the 
glory and dignity of his life demanded—“ Ro¬ 
mans," faid he, <f I remember this to be the day, 
when the Carthaginian Hannibal, the greateft op- 
pofer of our power, was overcome in a mighty 
battle by my arms, in Africa; when I obtained for 
you a peace, and a victory beyond your hopes. Let 
us not, then, be ungrateful to the gods, but let us 
leave this fellow here, and jnftantly go and return 
thanks to almighty Jupiter.” Having faid this, he 
turned about, and proceeded towards the capitol. 
On which, the whole afifembly, who had met to de¬ 
cide on Scipio’s condpft, leaving the tribune, fol¬ 
lowed Scipio to the capitol, and from thence ac¬ 
companied him to his houfe with joy and folemn 
acclamations. 

There is faid alfo to be an oration fpoken by Scipio 
on this occafion; but they who doubt its authen¬ 
ticity do not deny that, thefe were the words of 
Scipio, which I have mentioned. There is another 
memorable aftion related of him:—Two popular 
tribunes, whofe names were Paetilius, induced, as it 
is faid, by M. Cato, the enemy of Scipio, to harafs 
and accufe him, infilled with great vehemence in 
the fenate, that he fhould give an account of the 
money of Antiochus, and of the plunder which he 
had taken in that war. He had been lieutenant to 
his brother S. Scipio Afiaticus, imperator in that 
province, Then Scipio, riling, produced 4 book 
f . ' r from 
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from his bofom % and affirmed, that every particu¬ 
lar, both of the money and all the plunder, was 
contained in that book. They infilled that it 
fhould be read aloud, and depofited in the treafury.- 
“ That I will not do,” faid he, “ nor will I fo infult 
myfelf.” He then, in the prefence of them all, tore 
the book in pieces j being heinouily offended that he, 
to whom the republic owed its glory and prelerva- 
tion, fhould, be called upon to account for money 
and plunder taken in war. 

1 From bis bofom .—The toga, when held up by the left hand, 
made a kind of pocket at the breaft, in which any thing might 
be kept. Turnebus has a chapter in his Adverfaria. on this par¬ 
ticular word, finus, but it feenis more iubtle than fatisfaftory. 


C H A I’. XIX. 

JVhat M. Varro , in his Logifioricum, wrote on refrain¬ 
ing children in their food. 

I T appears from experience, that children, if in¬ 
dulged with excefs of food, or of deep, become 
dull, fo as to have the ftupifying die els of a le¬ 
thargy, and that their bodies do not attain a proper 
degree of fize or ftrength. Many phyficians and 
philofophers have faid this, as well as M. Varro in 
his Logifioricum, which is entitled “ Capys, or the 
Education of Children.” 

This obfervation, with refpefl to the food of children, feenis 
too plain to be controverted. The book of Varro here men- 
T a tioned 
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tioned is loft. It is called Catus by fome, and Cato by others. 
In the firft Rage of children the mother’s milk feems both the 
noli natural and proper food; fome excellent remarks on the 
general management of children, particularly as to what refpefls 
their diet, will be found in “ Letters to Married Women,” writ¬ 
ten, I believe, by a Dr. Smith. 


Chap. XX. 

Unfeafonable je/lers were cognizable by the ccnfors: 
they even deliberated on funijhing one who yawned 
in their prefence. 

A MONG the feverities of the cenfors, theft 
three examples are recorded of their ex¬ 
treme rigour of difcipline: One is this ;—the cenfor 
exafted a folemn oath concerning wives; it was thus 
exprefied —“ You, from your mind, have you a 
wife ?”—A certain jeering, vulgar and ridiculous 
fellow was about to take this oath, thinking this a 
fair opportunity for a jeft; when, as ufual, the cen- 
fpr faid, “ You, according to your mindhave 

y°M 

1 To your mind. ] — “ Ex animi tui fententia.”— 1 This was a 
particular form of e-xpreffion. The cenfor alked the queflion in 
this manner — “ Anfwer me truly, have you a wife?’’—The 
jefter perverts this, which, literally interpreted, is “ According 
to your mind, have you a wife?”—« I have a wife,” fays he, 
“ but not according to my mind.” 

It was the duty of the cenfors to encourage marriage; upon 
the young unmarried men a fort of fine waj impofed, which wz? 
■ ; called 
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you a wife “ I have,” lays he, “ a wife truly, 
but by no means to my mind.”—Then the cenfor, 
becaufe he had been unfeafonably facetious, degraded 
him, and affigned as the reafon this fcurvy jeft 
fpoken in his prefence. Another inftapce of the 
fevere difcipline of this office is this :—There was. 
a deliberation about fining a man, who being called 
by his friend before the cenfors, whilft expecting 
their decifion yawned, clearly and aloud j and he was 
about to be fined, this being confidered as a proof of 
an indolent and carelefs temper, and of a rude and 
impertinent confidence: but when he fwore that 
his yawning was reluctant and involuntary, and' 
that he was afflicted with the difeafe termed the 
gapes ', he was acquitted of his deftined fine. 

i\ Scipio Africanus, the brother of Paulus, re¬ 
lates both thefe ftories in the oration which lie 
made to the people when cenfor, exhorting them to 
imitate the manners of their anceftors. A third 
example of feverity is recorded by Sabinus Maf- 
furius, in his feventh book of Memorials :—“ When 
Publius Scipio Nafica and M. Popilius were cen¬ 
fors, and were taking the cenfus of the knights, 
they perceived a horfe lean and ill-conditioned, 
whilft its mafter appeared to be both well fed and 
■well drefied.—‘ How happens it,’ they afkcd, 1 that 

called “ xs uxoriumthe firft queflion, therefore, propofed to 
each man as he appeared before the cenfor was, " Are you 
married ?” 

1 Ofcedo. ]—This word, which I have rendered * the gapes,’ is 
by fome thought to mean an ulcerated mouth.—See the Adver¬ 
saria of T urnebus. 


you 
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you are in fo much better plight than your horfe ?•’ 
—‘ Becaufe,’ lie replied, * I take care of vnyfelfj 
■whilft my horfe is under the care of my vile Have 
Statius.’—The ar.fwer was not deemed fufficicndy 
refpe&ful, and they degraded him according to cuf- 
tom.”—Statius is a lervile name, and many flaves 
among the ancients were fo called. Catcilius, the 
writer of comedies, was a celebrated Have, and was 
firft called Statius ! ; afterwards this was made a cog¬ 
nomen, and he was named Ctecilius Statius. 

3 S/atius.]—It is alfo imagined by fome that Papinius Sta¬ 
tius the poet was originally of a fcrvilc condition. 

The office of cenfor, with all the rigour of its ancient difei- 
pline, was endeavoured to be revived by the emperor Decius, 
jn the perfon of Valerian, but in vain. The reader, perhaps, 
will be pleafed to fee what Mr. Gibbon remarks on this ve¬ 
nerable office 

“ A cenfor may maintain, he never can reltore, the morals 
Of a Hate. It is impoffible for fuch a magiftrate to evert his 
authority with benefit, or even with elfert, unlefs he is lupported 
by a quick fenfe of honour and virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a train of 
uleful prejudices, combating on the fide of national manners. 
Jn a period when tbofe principles are annihilated, the cenforial 
jurifdi&ion mud either fink into empty pageantry, or be con¬ 
verted into a partial inflrumcnt of vexatious oppreffion.” 

The obfervations of Montcfquieu on the olficc of cenfor are 
very valuable. 


BOOK 
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BOOK V. 


Chap. I. 

*fhe philc/opher Mufonius cenjurcs the commendations 
paid to a philofopher when /peaking, by loud acclama¬ 
tions and noify compliments. 

I H AV E heard, that Mufonius 1 the philofopher 
ufed to make this remark, “ When a philo¬ 
fopher encourages, advifes, perfuades or reprehends, 
or difcuffes any thing of philolophic difcipline, if 
they who hear him pour out trite and vulgar 
praifes without any reftraint or delicacy, if they cry 
out 1 , and are .extravagantly affefted by his face¬ 
tious 

T Mi'finius .] —There were two eminent men of this nant*. 
One is mentioned by I’hilollrntus, in his life of Apollonius, the 
other lived in the time of Julian. It is the former to whom 
Gcllius alludes. Philoftratus fays, that his love of philofophy 
involved him in diigrace and punifhment. ’> 

* If tbn cry cut. ]—The different modes which the moil po- 
lifhed among men adopt to teftify their approbation of an elo¬ 
quent fpeakcr, feem in a manner to defy the powers of rcafon 
and argument to explain. Our Engliih word applaud comes 
from the Latin word plaudo, which iignifies to clap the hands, 
^i'his was the manner in which the Romans teftified their appro. 
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tious exprcffions, his method of difcourfe, and parti¬ 
cular repetitions, then you may know that the one 
has fpoken, and the other liftened, without effeft; 
the fpeaker being rather a trumpeter than a philo- 
fopher. The mind,” fays he, “ of one who hears a 

philofopher, 

fcation of what palled in the theatre, which is forcibly intimated 
by Cicero, in one of his letters to Articus .—“ Populum Ro¬ 
manian manus fuas non in defendenda republica fed in plait - 
dtndo confumere.”-—" The Roman people wear out their hands 
not in defending their country, but in clapping.'* 

Milton deferibes the approbation with which the fpeech of 
Mammon, in the fecond book, was heard, thus:— 

“ He fcarce had finifh’d, when fuch murmur fill’d 
Th’ afleirfbly, as when hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluftering winds, which all night long 
Had rous’d the fea, now with hoarfe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men o’er-watch’d,” &c. &c. 

In another place, he reprefents the fallen angels as rifing all 
at once, in approbation of the fpeech of Satan 

“ At once with him they rofe; 

Their rifing all at once was as the found 
Of thunder heard remote.” 

Which mode of expreffion intimates that they all rofe by one 
fudden inftantaneous impulfe. 

In our boufes of parliament, the moil illiiftrious and moil ac- 
complilhed of our countrymen do not l'cruple to exprefs their 
approbation of a fpeaker’s eloquence by vociferating “Hear! 
hear l" 

Homer, and after him Virgil, give us to underftand that the 
profoundeft admiration of a fpeaker is indicated by fiience; li¬ 
miter to which is the idea of Shakefpeare, who palls fiience, 
" the perfeftdt herald of joy.” 

A happy diferiminatien was made by feme anonymous writer 

betwixt 
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philofopher, if what is faid be ufefiil and falutary, 
and prefcribes remedies for infirmities and vice, has 
neither leifure nor inclination for profufe and extra¬ 
vagant praife. Whoever the hearer may be, unlefs 
extraordinarily profligate, he muft feel a kind of awe 

betwixt the different degrees of admiration felt by an audience, 
on feeing the exhibition of the charader of Lear, by the t\yq 
rivals for theatric fame, Garrick and Barry 

‘f Two different inodes the town adopts 
To praife their different Lears; 

To Barry loud huzzas they give. 

To Garrick only tears.” 

Ovid alfo well diftinguifhes betwixt the npplaufe paid to the 
eloquence of Ajax, and of Ulyffes. When Ajax had finifhed 
fpeaking, the audience expreffed their approbation aloud; but 
when Ulyffes ceafed, there was filcnce. It feems that the lively 
temper of the French nation indulges itfelf in the moll ve¬ 
hement and clamorous emotions on hearing any public fpeaker 
whom they admire ; and fcruple not in their national affembly 
to interrupt the rnoft ferious debates by tumultuous acclama¬ 
tions. Allowing for the influence ofeuftom, for national cha- 
radcr, and other external agencies, 1 think I am juftified in 
concluding, that the ftronger and more energetic the mind is, 
the lefs the paffions principally exercifed will be openly dif- 
played. This idea receives fome confirmation from the fart, 
that untutored favages fuffer all the agonies of torture, and con¬ 
ceal the deadlieft extremes of rage and revenge, beneath a 
gloomy filence ; and that fome nations did anciently, and do 
even now, rufh on to battle with fhouts and clamour, others 
With a folemn and awful filence. 

It feems very difficult, if not impoifible, to explain mod of 
thefc external modes of teftifying at the inllant, approbation or 
diflike, from the principles of the aflociation of ideas, or from 
refledion; they feem rather the rcfult of the fenfation of the 
moment, without any intervention of the memory or judgment. . 

Vol- I. T 7 whilft 
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whilft the philofopher is fpeaking, muft lllently ex* 
pericnce emotions of fhame, of repentance, of plea- 
fore, and admiration. His countenance and fenfi- 
bility will be varioully changed and affected, in pro¬ 
portion as die difcourfe of the philofopher fhali 
have interefted him, or awakened the ingenuous or 
morbid qualities of his mind.—He further ob- 
ferved, that extreme piaife was not remote from 
admiration, but that, the extremeft admiration did 
pot produce words, but filence.—“ For this rea- 
fon,” he continued, “ the wifeft of poets makes 
thofe who heard Ulyfles relate, in a molt delightful 
manner, his travels, when he had finifiied fpeaking 
not leap up with vociferous clamour, but he repre- 
fents them as being univerfally filent, as if aftonifhed 
and confounded with the foothing gratification of 
their ears, .extending even to their power of utte-t 
ranee.” 


Chap. II. 

Of Alexander's horfe, called Bucephalus* 

T HE horfe of king Alexander was, in appear¬ 
ance as well as in name, Bucephalus 
Chares has reported, that he- was bought for thir¬ 
teen. 

1 Bucephalus ,]—having a head like an px; from ga { , an ox, 
•nd Kttpa^n, a head. A fpecies of ferpents were called 
and tlie Athenians ludicroufly named fo. See Hefychins at 
the word xtfoXoi. Many particular anecdotes and deferip- 
. tions 
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teen talents, and given to king Philip, a fum equal 
to three hundred and twelve thoufand fefterces of 
our money. Concerning this horfe it feems worthy 
of being remembered, that when he was made ready- 
and armed for battle, he never would fuffer himfelf 
to be mounted by any but the king. It is further 
memorable of this horfe, that when, in the Indian 
war, Alexander was mounted upon him, and per¬ 
forming the nobieft exploits, he had carelcfsly en¬ 
tangled himfelf amidft a phalanx of the enemy: 
Ipears from all parts were heaped on Alexander, 

tions of tliis horfe arc to be found in Pliny and Quintir Curtins. 
According to Salmafius in .Sohnum, it is difputed whether he 
Ihould not more properly be called Uuccphaien. With refpert 
to the price fa id to lx* given for this horle. it the h*fs furprifes 
us, when we remember how large a fum was given in our coun¬ 
try for the famous hiclipfo. It is remarked alfo of tliis Eclipfe, 
that in his outward form he was not very beautiful, but coitrfe 
and large, as formed rather forflrength than fpeed. 

According to l’liny, Bucephalus would admit any other rider 
to mount him, as well as Alexander, except when he was decked 
with the royal furniture. 

A feftertius was in our money worth about one penny 3 J- far¬ 
things. A hundred thoufand fel'ertii arc worth £■ 8,072. 8r. 4 d. 
The fum, therefore, given for Bucephalus, was about £.24,314. Sr. 
as nearly as can be computed. 

The Chares mentioned in this chapter was of Mytilene, and 
wrote the life of Alexander. lie is often quoted by A then a: us 
and by Plutarch. A fimilar fart is recorded by Homer, of the 
horfes of Achilles, who, when Achilles fir ft returns to combat, 
are by J uno enabled to tell the warrior that they will bring him 
home that day fafe from the battle 

“ Achilles, yes, this day at leaft we bear 

Thy rage in fafety thro’ the files.of war, &c.” 

and 
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and the horfe was covered with many and deep 
wounds, in the neck and in his fide. Ready to 
expire, and almoft exhaufted of blood, he bore 
the king from the midft of the foe with a mod ra¬ 
pid pace, and having carried him beyond the reach 
of their (pears, he dropped down, and, certain that 
his mailer was fafe, he breathed»his laft, as if with 
the confolation of human fenfibility. Upon this 
king Alexander, having been victorious in this war, 
built a city on this fpot, and, in honour of his horfe, 
named it Bucephalon. 


Chap. III. 

What was the original accajion which led Protagoras 
to the Jludy of philojophy. 

T HEY fay that Protagoras, a man eminent in 
his purfuits of learning, with whofe name 
Plato has inferibed his celebrated tradl', when a 

* Celebrated trail .] —Protagoras, or the Sophilt. This anec¬ 
dote is related by Plate, by Plutarch, and by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius; but, as Gronovius remarks, by none fo fully as by Gellius. 
After Protagoras had fuccefsfully promoted the ftudy of philo- 
fophy, and was become rich, he was baniihed by the Athenians 
for his impious writings. His books were collected and burned 
publicly in the market-place; perhaps the firft example on re¬ 
cord of this kind of punilhment. He was loll at f*a, in his paf- 
fitge from Epirus to Sicily. 
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young man hired himfelf out to procure a liveli¬ 
hood, and was accuftcmed to carry burdens, which 
fort of men the Greeks call ayjo^opot, and we in 
Latin bajult. He was once carrying from the ad-, 
joining fields to Abdera, of which he was an inha¬ 
bitant, a number of flicks fecured together by a 
Ihort rope. It happened that Democritus, a citizen 
of the fame place, a man very highly re (peel able 
for his virtue and philofophic attainments, as he was 
walking without the city faw him with this burden, 
which was inconvenient to carry and bold together, 
walking with eafe, and at a quick pace. He came 
near him, and contemplated the wood, which was 
put together and fecured with great fkill and judg¬ 
ment, he then afked him to reft a little; with which 
requeft, when Protagoras complied, Democritus 
obferved of this heap, and, as it were, mafs of wood, 
that it was fecured by a fmall rope, and adjufted 
and poifed with a certain mathematical nicety: he 
enquired, who thus difpofed the wood; the other 
replied, that he had. Pie was then defired to undo it, 
and place it a fecond time in the fame form j which, 
when he had done, and put it a fecond time to¬ 
gether, Democritus, wondering at the acutenefs and 
the fkill of an unlearned man, “ Young man,” fays 
he, “ as you have a genius for doing well, there are 
greater and better things which you may do with 
me.”—He inftantly took him away, and retained 
him at his houfe; maintained him, inftrufted him 
in philofophy, and made him what he afterwards 
became. Yet this Protagoras was not an inge- 
Vol. I. U nuous 
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nuous * philofopher, though one of the moft acute 
of the fophifts; for when he received a large annual 
fum from his difciples, he promifed to inftrudt them 


* Ingenuous .]—Milton feems to have had this idea of a fo- 
phift’s character in his mind, when he deferibed the eloquence 
and accomplilbments of Belial:— 

“ Up rofe 

Belial, in aft more graceful and humane; 

A fairer perfon loft not heaven: he feem’d 
For dignity compos’d, and high exploit; 
i? ut all was falls and hollow : tho’ his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and dalh 
Mature!! counfels.” 

There was a very dillinft line drawn in ancient Greece be¬ 
twixt the fophifts and die phitofophers. It was the pride of the 
fophifts to difpute, as is here aliened of Protagoras, on either fide 
of any quellion; the object and exccrcife of die phiiofophers 
was the invefligadon and defence of trudi alone. The fophifts 
inftrufted and gave lecture:, for fee and reward; this the phiio¬ 
fophers difdained. The confequcnce of this was, that the ve¬ 
nerable dignity of the character and conduit of Socrates ex- 
pofed him to the ridicule and enmities of the fophifts, whofe in- 
fufficiency in the attainments of the mind, and whofe want of 
fubftantial integrity, he conftantly endeavoured to point out to 
abhorrence and contempt. This Protagoras, his peculiarities, 
and his doftrines, have often been confounded with Diagoras.— 
Sec Bayle, article Diagoras. 

It may not be impertinent to add, at the condufion of this 
chapter, that Ammonius Saccas, an illuftrious philofopher of the 
third century, and one of the principal inftrufitars of Longinus, 
received from the fourrilous Alexandrians the name of Saccas, 
on account of his having followed the fame employment with 
Protagoras, of carrying burdens for his livelihood. 

* by 
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by what dilpofition of words, the weaker caufe 
Ihould be the ftrongeft, which thing he thus ex- 
preffed in Greek, to j!t 1 m Myov xpttrlu mietv. 


Chap. IV. 

Of the phrafc tc duoetvicejimo ,” which, though va- 
rioufly ujed by learned men in books, is not generally 
known. 

I A N D Julius Paulus the poet, a man the moft 
learned in my remembrance, were fitting in a 
lhop 1 at the Sigillaria\ There lay for fale the 
Annals of Fabius ’, books of good and undifputed 
antiquity, which, the feller aflerted, were perfect. 

1 A —From the context it Ihould feem that this was a 

bookfeller’s lhop, though the word libraria has not this exclusive 
meaning. It may as well come from the word libro, to weigh, 
as from liber, a book. 

1 Sigillaria. ] —Probably the name of a flrect in Rome, where 
things were expofed to fale. It comes from the word ligillum, a 
fmall image. Gronovius, in a former note, fays, that the tradef- 
men of Rome fold ligilla, or tokens which were given in friend- 
fliip from one pcrfon to another. I think it will admit of ano¬ 
ther interpretation. It may mean a fign, and not impoflibly that 
of the tutelar god which each tradefman who had wares to fell 
expofed before his doors. 

1 Fahus .]—Fabius Piftor, who lived in the time of Hannibal, 
and wrote the hillory of the Punic war. 

U 2 


But 
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But a certain grammarian of the higher rank, being 
defired by a purchafer to examine the books, af¬ 
firmed that he had found one defect in the book} 
whim on the contrary, the bookfeller offered to 
rifque any pledge, that there was no fault even in a 
Angle letter. The grammarian fhewed, that in the 
fourth book it was thus written: —Quapropter 
turn primum ex plebe alter conlul factus eft, duoet- 
vicefmo anno + , poftquam Romam Galli ceperunt.” 
— It ought not, he faid, to have been written 
duoetvicefimo, but duodevicefimo. For what is the 
meaning of duoetvicefimo ? — The fame perfon, in 
another place, has written thus:—“ Mortuus eft 
anno duoetvicefimo , rex fuit annis viginti et unum.” 

* Duoctvicef.ma anna .]—Duoetvicefimo anno means in the two- 
and-twentieth year; duodevicefimo anno means in the eighteenth 
year.—This mode of expreffion, of which we have frequent 
examples in the older writers, often tends to perplex chronolo- 
logical computation; thus —tertius ab confulatu Colli annus, 
means, in the fecond year after the confullhip of Colfus; fe- 
cundus a rege, is the next to the king.—See this matter inge- 
nioully difculTed, and fatisfaftorily explained, by Perizonius ia. 
his Animadverfiones Hiftoricx. 


Chap. 
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Chap. V. 

Sarcafm aimed by the Carthaginian Hannibal againft 
king Antiochus. 

I N the old books of Memorials, it is recorded 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginian, facetioufly ri¬ 
diculed king Antiochus. The jeft was of this 
kind:—Antiochus difplayed to him in his camp the 
numerous forces he had collected, being about'to 
make war on the Romans, and he pointed to the 
troops covered with ornaments of gold and filver 

He 

* Ornaments of gold and p'-vcr .~\—The defcription here given 
of the army of Antiochus refembks, in all refpedts, the condition 
of the pra:torian bands, in the more degenerate and corrupt 
ages of Rome. Indeed the prog refs of luxury, and its opera¬ 
tion on the human mind, feems to have been much the fame in 
all ages, and in all countries. As far back as Homer, we have 
accounts in the armies of the Greeks and Trojans, of indi¬ 
viduals diitinguilhed from ali their other comrades by their ef¬ 
feminacy and luxury. Amphilochus, the leader of the Athe¬ 
nians, is thus deferibed :— 

“ Amphilochus the vain. 

Who, trick’d with gold, and glittering in his car. 

Rode like a woman to the field of war.” 

The armour of Glaucus was of fine gold, whilll that of DiomeJ 
was of brafs.—See Vegetius for a particular account of the Ro¬ 
man difeipline, excrcjfes, and arms, in the earlier ages of the re¬ 
public j and the curious reader will be highly entertained by 

U 3 the 
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He fhewed alfo chariots armed with feythes, and 
elephants with their turrets, and his cavalry, which 
made a lplendid fhow, with their harnefs, trappings, 
chains, and bracelets. The king then, exulting at 
the view of fuch a numerous and fplendid army, 
turned to Hannibal, and faid —“ Do you think that 
thefe can be compared with, and will they be 
enough for the Romans ?”—Then the Carthaginian, 
ridiculing the want of valour and of difeipline in thofc 
troops, armed in fo coftly a manner,—“ Enough 
indeed,” he replied, “ enough even if we fuppofe 
them as avaricious as pofiible.”—Nothing could be 
laid with more wit, or greater feverity. The king’s 
queftion related to the number and lplendid prepara¬ 
tion of his army; Hannibal’s anfwer referred only 
to the plunder. 


the contrail which Mr. Gibbon draws betwixt the ftate of the 
Roman armies in their fir ft inftitution and their decline. We 
have alfo in our own country an inftructive lelfon of a iimilar 
kind. The arms depofited in the Tower of London, which 
were undoubtedly worn and ufed by our hardy forefathers, 
alarm in their very afpedl our modern foldiers. Neverthelefs, 
we muft not be very hafty in drawing our conclufions, fince 
it is the peculiarity of every age to talk of its degeneracy 
with a fort of affedled humiliation and regret; nor can we 
remember without a fmile, that the heroes of Homer boafted 
of their ancellors ftrength and valour, and lamented in me ■ 
lancholy terms the comparative unworthinefs of the times in 
which they themfelves were obliged to live.. It is hardly ne- 
cefta; y to add, that this fplendid army of Antiochus became an 
eafy prey to the more hardy Romans. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VI. 

Of military crowns: — the corona triumphalis , ohfi- 
dionalis, civica, muralis , caftrenfis, navails, avails, 
and oleaginea. 

T HE military crowns were of various kinds. 

Of thefe the mod honourable are generally 
underftood to be, the triumphal, the obfidional, the 
civic, the mural, the corona caftrenfis, and the 
naval crown. There is one all'o called corona 
ovalis, and laftly the olive crown, which is worn, 
by them who, though not in battle, yet obtain a 
triumph. The triumphal crowns were of gold, and 
fent to generals on the honqur of a triumph this 
commonly is called the golden crown. Thefe an¬ 
ciently were of laurel, but afterwards were made of 
gold. The obfidional crown is that which they 
who have been delivered from a liege give to the 
commander who has delivered them : this is made 
of grafs, and care was taken that it lhould be 
formed of grafs growing in the place in which the 
befieged had been confined. This crown of grafs 
the fenate and people of Rome gave to Q^Fabius 
Maximus in the firft Punic war, becaufe he had de¬ 
livered Rqme from a fiege. The civic crown' is 

that 

* Civic crenun .] —To expatiate on the pature and particu¬ 
larities of thefe military rewards, would be merely to tranferibe 
U 4 what 
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that which a citizen gives to another citizen who 
has faved his life in battle, in teftimony of his life 
being prefervetb This was made of leaves of oak, 
iince molt anciently food and fuftenance was fur- 
nifhed by the oak, even from the fcarlet oak, which 
kind of crown is next to the other, as appears in a 
Comedy of Catcilius :—• 

“ They are carried with an oaken crown, and 
foldiers veft. 

Ye gods! who would believe it ?” 

But MaiTurius Sabinus, in his eleventh book of 
Memorials, affirms, that a civic crown was given 
when he who had preferved a citizen had at the fame 
time killed an enemy, without quitting his rank in the 
battle; otherwife the claim of a civic crown was not 
allowed. He fays, that Tiberius Collar being con- 
liiked, whether he could have a civic crown who 
had preferved a citizen in battle, and had alfo (lain 
two enemies, but had not kept the rank in which he 
fought, but that die enemy had pofiefled this, wrote 
back, that he did deferve a civic crown, bccaufe it 
appeared, that a citizen was preferved by him on lb 
difadvantageous a lpot, that it could not be main¬ 
tained even by thole who fought with valour.— 

what is amply detailed and -explained by Rennet, in his Roman 
Antiquities; by Adams, in bis Manners and Cuftoms of the Ro¬ 
mans; and latl'y by Lempriere, in bis Claflical Dictionary. The 
civic crown was tire higheft in point of dignity, and was dif- 
tiuguifued by extraordinary honours. It was worn on all public 
occaftons, and at the theatre. The audience rofe up when he 
who wore it entered; not to mention many other marks of li- 
milar reverence. 


Lucius 
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Lucius Gellius, a man of cenforian rank, fays, that 
Cicero, when conful, was prefented with this civic 
crown in the fenate by the republic, becaufe by his 
activity the moil atrocious confpiracy of Catiline 
was detected and avenged. The mural crown is 
that which is given by a commander to him who 
fir ft fcales the wall, and enters an enemy’s city by 
affault; for this rcafon it was adorned with what 
refembled the battlements of a wall. The corona 
caftrenfis is what the general prcfents to him who 
firft in an aft ion enters the enemy’s camp; this 
crown had the impreffion of a palifade. The na¬ 
val crown is given to him who in a lea fight firft 
boards a veffel of the enemy; this was imprefied 
with the beaks of lhips. The corona caftrenfis, the 
mural, and the naval crowns, were made of gold: 
the corona ovalis was of myrtle; this was worn by 
commanders who entered the city with the honours 
of an ovation. An ovation, rather than a triumph, 
is granted when wars have not been formally de¬ 
clared, nor carried on with a regular public enemy; 
or the enemy is either mean or inglorious, as in the 
cafe of flaves or pirates; or a furrender being unex¬ 
pectedly made, the victory is without exertion or 
bloodlhed. To which facility they imagined the 
garland of Venus 1 to be adapted, as the triumph 

feemed 

a Garland of f'enus.'] —The firft perfon who received this re¬ 
ward of a bloodlefs viftory was Poftumus Tubertus. To this 
elegant cuflom I recolleft a beautiful allufion in feme verfes on a 
kifs, by an anonymous author: 


“ A ready 
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feemed to be rather that of Venus than of Mars. 
This myrtle crown Craflus, when, having finifhed s 
war with the fugitives, an ovation was granted him, 
rejedled with difdain, and he made intereft that a 
decree of the fenate fhould pafs, directing him to be 
crowned with laurel, and not with myrtle. It was 
objedted by M. Cato to M. Fulvius Nobilior, that 
from motives of ambition he prefented crowns to 
his foldiers, on the moft trifling occafions. Oi\ 
■which fubjett 1 have added the words of Cato:— 
For, anciently, who ever faw any one prefented 
with a crown when a city was not taken, or an 
enemy’s camp not burned ?” — But Fulvius, 
againft whom this was Ipoken by Cato, had pre¬ 
fented his foldiers with crowns, becaufe they had 
taken care of an entrenchment, or with activity funk 
a well. We muft not pafs over what relates to 
ovations 5 , concerning which ancient writers, I 

** A ready conqueft oft tlie viftor fcorns; 

His laurels fade whofe foe ere battle yields : 

No fhouts attend the warrior who returns 
To claim the palm of uncontefted fields.” 

On account of its confecration to the goddefs Venus, the myrtle 
was forbidden at the feftival of the Good Goddefs (Bona Dea). 
See Plutarch, in his Roman Queftions.—Another curious reafon 
is given for this interdiction of the myrtle at this folemnity. See 
Arnobius.—Fauna, or the Good Goddefs, who drank, it feems, a 
whole barrel of wine without the knowledge of her hulband, was 
whipped with rods of myrtle.—Confult alfo Bayle, article Butas. 

* Ovations.]-—It may be proper to mention, that the ovation, 
or inferior triumph, was fo called from ovis, a Iheep. In the 
greater triumph bullocks were facrificed, but in an ovation only 
a Iheep. 

know. 
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know, have differed. Some have aflerted, that he 
who had an ovation, made his entrance on horfe- 
back, but Sabinus Maffurius affirms, that they en¬ 
tered on foot, followed not by their troops, but the 
whole body of the fenate. 


Chap. VII. 

Ingenious interpretation of the word “ perfonaf and 
what was faid to be its derivation by Gabius 
Bajfus. , 

I MUST confefs that Gabius BaiTus, in die 
books which he wrote on the derivation of 
words, gives the etymology of the word perfona 
with equal wit and fagacity. He conjeftures that 
the word is derived a perfonando ’. 

“ The 

* A perfenando .]—From founding through. This interpre¬ 
tation of the word perfona is adopted without heiitation by Mr. 
Colman, though I think it may be doubted. The ancient mafk 
was very different from that ufed in modern times, as may be 
feen in the plates to Mr. Colman’s Terence, given from that in 
the Vatican Terence. They covered the whole of the head, 
and had falfe hair behind them; the features were hideoufly 
enlarged and diilorted, from the fame principle which on our 
theatres induces the performers to load their countenances with 
fo much unnatural vamifh, namely, to produce an effefl at a 
diftance. The ancient theatres were much larger than ours; 
therefore this aggravation, if we may fa fay, of nature, was the 

more 
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“ The head and the countenance,” he remarks, 
<c being on all Tides protected by a covering of the 
mafk, and one only aperture left for the emiffion of 
the voice; fince it is not wide or diffufo, it utters 
the found collected and condenfed into one Angle 
exit, and makes the. voice clearer and more audible. 
Since, therefore, this covering of the countenance 
makes the found clear and audible, it is for this 
caufe called perfona, the o being made long, on ac¬ 
count of the form of the word.” 

more allowable, and the more neceffary. We may add, that 
the Roman made was a mere imitation of the Qreek; and in 
this place I may give my reafons for difputing- tiie interpreta¬ 
tion here approved by Gellius, and which is realbned upon by 
Colman. If they had been named perfona;, from their having 
one hole through which the found was conveyed to the audience 
fuller and with more ftrengtb, this aperture would have been 
neatly of the fame dimensions in all. But this was not the cafe; 
this aperture was very large in fonts Bafts, very fmall in 
Others. The word in Greek is sr/'eravrsf; and of the Grecian 
mafic the curious reader will find a particular account in Julius 
Pollux, Booh IV. chap. xix. fegm. 3 33, f.c.. 

I had given the cattfc of my diffent from Gellius, and from 
thofe who accept iris interpretation of the wotd perfona, before 
I had met with a p.Jlage in the Adveriaria of Barthius, under 
whole authority 1 a.n glad to take Ihelter.—See Barthius, Book 
xlvit. page 2:07.—He argues, that the circumftance of the 
vowel o, which in lotto is Ihort, and in petfona is long, renders 
the etymology here vindicated by Gellius ittadmiiTible. At the 
fame time this critic tvould derive the word perfona from vip$ 
rswa, which feems by no means mere fatisfaclory, Vollius de¬ 
rives it wititout hcfiuuion immediately from the Greek wgo- 
ffi mn, to which the difference betwixt the initial fyllables per 
spd pro does r.ot feem a fufficient objection. The metathefis is 
obvious, and not ut frequent, as in Profephone and Pcrfephone. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII. 

Defence of Virgil from the cenfures of Julius Higinus 
the grammarian ■, of the word “ lituusf and its 
etymology . 

" TPSE Quirin^li 1 lituo parvaque fedebat 
X Succinctus trabeaj lawaque ancile genebat.” 

Higinus affirms, thac in the above verfes Virgil 
has erred, as if he did not perceive that fomething 
was wanting to thefe words— 

“ Iple Quirinali lituo.” 

“ For if,” lays he, “ we allow that nothing is want¬ 
ing ; it would appear as if it were to be underftood 


1 If/e Quirinali, C5 c. ] —Drydcn’s vcruon of this paftage is. 
very inadequate 

“ Above the reft, ns chief of all the band. 

Was Picus plac’d; his buckler in his hand. 

His other wav’d a long divining wand.” 

The augur’s drels is here deferibed by Virgil. The lituus was 
the augur’s ftaff, which was bent at one extremity. The trabea 
was a robe ftriped with purple.—See a little further on, in the 
fame book of Virgil:— 

“ Ipfe Quirinali trabea cinfluque Gabino 
Infignis, referat ftridentia lumina conful.” 

In the tranflation of which lines Dryden does not appear to 
have been more fuccefsful 

“ The Roman conful their decree declares. 

And in his robes the founding gates unbars.” 

litut 
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lituo et trabea fuecinBus, which is moft abfurd : for as 
lituus is a fliort rod, bent at the ftronger end, fuch 
as the augurs ufe, how can he be faid to be Juc- 
cinftus lituo ?” —But Higinus himfelf has neglefted 
to obferve, that this is faid, as are many other things, 
elliptically ; as thus :— M. Cicero, homo magna elo- 
quentia ; 4 J. Rojcius, hijlria Jumma, venuftate. — 
Neither of thefe are complete and perfect, though 
they convey a complete and perfeft meaning.—As 
Virgil fays, in another place— 

ct Vi&orem Buten immani corpore.” 

That is, habentem immane corpus; and thus elfe- 
where:— 

«* In medium geminos immani pondere casftus 
Projecit.” 

In like manner— 

" Domus fanie dapibufque cruentis 
Intus opaca, ingens.” 

Thus the firft paffage fhotild, as it feems, have been 
laid — Ficus ^uirinali lituo erat, as we fay Statua 
grandi capite or at. —But eft, erat, and fuit, are often 
omitted with elegance, and without injury to the fen- 
tence. And lince mention has been made of lituus, 
it ought not to be omitted, that it may be reafon- 
ably enquired, whether the lituus auguralis was fb 
named from a trumpet, which is called lituus *, or 

* Lititus .]—-Thus ia Ovid 

“ Jam lituus pugnae figna daturas erat.” 

" The trumpet \yas about to give the iignal for battle.” 

whether 
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whether the trumpet is called lituus from the lituus 
of the augurs ? Both are of the lame lhape, and alike 
crooked. But if, as fome fuppofe, the trumpet is 
called lituus from the found, from the Homeric 
expreflion, m y%t ! , we mull necefiarily conclude 
that the augur’s rod is called lituus from its refem- 
blance to a trumpet.—Virgil alfo ufes this word, as 
fynonymous with trumpet:— 

“ Et lituo pugnas infignis obibat et halla.” 

2 A.yis ] 3 i 6 f .]—From Xiyx"* t0 a noife; or rather, per¬ 
haps, from Aio-s-w or Mru. — See Hefychius and H. Stevens's 
Gloffary; or as Gronovius thinks it may be from a»ro;. 


Chat. IX. 

Story of the Jon of Crafts, from Herodotus. 

T H E fon of king Croefus *, when he was old 
enough to fpeak, was neverthelefs dumb, 
neither when he grew up could he (peak a word. 
Thus for a long time he was thought mute and 
Ipeechlefs. When an enemy, ignorant of the king's 

* This ftory of the (on of Crosfus is related at length by He¬ 
rodotus. See Clio.—-See alfo the fortieth Differtation of Maxi¬ 
mus Tyrius, who fays nothing about this youth’s being dumb, 
but afferts that he was deaf.—See a long and learned note of 
Larcher in the chapter of Herodotus where this anecdote is re¬ 
lated, and my tranflation of Herodotus, Vol. I. page 90. 

pcrlbn. 
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perfon, in the war in which his father was vanquilhed, 
and the city where he lived being captured, attacked 
him with his drawn fword, the youth drew up 
his mouth, making efforts, to cry out, and by the 
force and impetuofity of the exertion, broke the tie 
upon his tongue, and fpoke clearly and articulately, 
calling to the enemy not to kill king Crcefus. 
The foe then drew back his fword, the king’s life 
was faved, and the youth from that time was able 
to fpcak. Herodotus, in his hiffory, is the writer 
of this anecdote j and the words which he relates the 
fon of Crcefus to have firft uttered, were—“ Man, 
kill not Crcefus!” — A certain wreftler alfo, of 
Samos, whofe name'was JEgles, who before was 
dumb, is faid to have began to Ipeak from a fimilar 
caufe. For when in fome facred games, the lots * 
betwixt his own and the adverfary’s party were not 
fairly drawn, and he faw the name of another fur- 
rcpliriotifly inferred, he fuddenly cried out aloud to 
him who had done this, that he law what he did. 
He thus, delivered from the tie upon his tongue, 
during the whole remainder of his life fpoke with¬ 
out difficulty or hefitation. 

1 Tbt Uts .]—The order of wreftling at the public games of 
Greece was determined in the following manner:—A number 
of little fquares, about the fize of beans, were thrown into a fil- 
ver urn, two of eatn letter were inferted. They who drew the 
fame letter wreftled together. 


Chap. 
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Chap. X. 

Of the arguments, called by the Greeks semxrgs^evr*, 
by us reciproca. 

A MONGST the imperfections of arguments, 
thofe appear by far the greateft which the 
Greeks call avTia-r^efovrx. Thefe have been named 
by our countrymen, and properly enough, reciproca. 
This imperfection is of this kind:—When an argu¬ 
ment propofed can be turned back and inverted 
againli him by whom it is ufed, and on both fides 
•appear alike valid j like that very common inftance 
which Protagoras, theacuteft of the fophifts, is faid to 

1 The example which Ariftotle gives of the argument here re¬ 
probated, is thisA certain prieft advifed his fon never to make 
a fpeech to the people: “ If,” fays he, " you Stall advife them 
to what is unjuft, the gods will be offended; if to what is juft, 
you will dilpleafe men.”—-The fon returns amrrptftt, that this 
could not be, and that it was wife to addrefs the people .—“ If 
I fay what is juft, the gods will be my friends; if what is un¬ 
juft, I fltall pleafe men,”—-Of this fort of quibble th* ancient 
fophifts were amazingly fond, to the difgrace of the human un- 
derftanding, and the injury of true learning. I give one ex¬ 
ample of the fpecies of fophifm called the Liar.,—" If, when you 
fpeak the truth, you fay You lie, you lie; but you fay. You 
lie, when you fpeak the truth; therefore in fpeaking the truth 
you lie.”—Another fophifm was Called the Horned.—" You 
have what you have not loft; you have not loft horns, therefore 
you have horns.”—The reader may find many other examples 
of thefe follies in Enfield’s Hiftory of Philofophy. 

Vox.. I. X 


have 
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have applied againft Euathlus, his difciple. The dis¬ 
pute and controverfy betwixt them, concerning a bar¬ 
gain they had made, was this:—Euathlus, a young 
man of fortune, was defirous of learning eloquence, 
and of pleading caufes. He became a follower of 
Protagoras, and engaged to give him as a reward a 
large fum of money, which Protagoras had Ipeci- 
fied. The one half he was to pay down on his 
firft beginning to learn, and he promifed to give the 
remainder on the firft day when he (hould fuccefs- 
fully plead a caufe before the judges. After he had 
been a long time a follower and imitator of Pro¬ 
tagoras, and had made a confiderable progrefs in 
the ftudy of eloquence, he refufed to undertake 
any caufe; and fo long an interval had elapfed, that 
he appeared to do this, left he Ihould pay the re¬ 
mainder of the fum. Protagoras formed a defign, 
which at the time feerned-artful enough;—He de¬ 
manded the remainder of the fum agreed on, and 
commenced a fuit againft Euathlus. When they 
appeared before the judges for the purpofe of invef- 
tigating and deciding the matter, Protagoras thus be¬ 
gan;—« Be affured, thou moft abfurd young man, 
thou muft in either cafe pay what I demand, whe¬ 
ther the decifion be for or againft you. If the 
decifion be againft you, the fentence will compel 
you to fulfil your agreement, becaufe I lhall con¬ 
quer. If the decifion be for you, the terms of the 
bargain will be due to me, becaufe you conquer." 
—To which Euathlus replied, “ I might meet this 
your captious fubtlety if I did not reply a word, but 

appiy 
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apply to another advocate; but I have a much 
greater delight in this victory, beating you not only 
in the caufe, but the argument. Learn, therefore* 
you molt wife matter, that in either cafe I will not 
pay what you demand, whether it be determined 
for or againft me. If the judges fhall determine for 
me, according to their fentence nothing will be due 
to you: if they decide againft me, according to the 
agreement, nothing will be due to you, becaufe I 
fhall not overcome.”—Then the judges, confider- 
ing this as dubious, and indeed inexplicable, which 
was urged on both fides, and thinking that on what¬ 
ever part their determination might be, it might be 
turned againft itfelf, left the queftion undecided, and 
deferred the caufe to a very diftant day \ Thus a 
famous mafter in the difeipline of eloquence was 
confuted in his own argument, by a young man* 
his fcholar, and eluded by a fubdety artfully al- 
ledged. 

’fia very diftant day .']—See a curious decifion of the Areo- 
pagites, in Gellius, Book XXI. chap. vii. This mode of de¬ 
ferring a decifion to a diftant period of a perplexing and difficult 
queftion, is ridiculoudy followed by our houfes of parliament. 
It is common to refer the difeuffion of a queftion in the houfe of 
commons to a period when it is well known the parliament will 
not meet. 


X 2 


Chap. 
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Chaf. XI.’ 

The fyllogifm of Bias on marriage , is not an example of 
the a»Ti(rTgt(pov, 

A CERTAIN perfon has thought that the 
reply of Bias, a wife and eminent man, was 
like the Antiftrephon of Protagoras before men¬ 
tioned. When Bias was afked by fome one. Whe¬ 
ther he fhould marry, or live a fingle life ? he re¬ 
plied, " You will either marry one fair or ugly. 
If fair, (he will be common; if ugly, a punilhment; 
neither is good, therefore do not marry.”— They 
turn this argument thus :—“ If I lhall have a fair 
wife, I lhall not have a punilhment; if an ugly one, 
I lhall not have her common; therefore it is right 

* Every Engliih reader, on perilling this chaper, will not fail to 
remember that thefe fophiftical and prepofterous fubtleties were, 
at a period not very remote, in this country, and indeed 
throughout Europe, dignified by the name of learning. In the 
abfurd inveftigation of thefe intricacies, of ufe .neither to feience 
nor to virtue, the fineft talents have been mifcmployed, and the 
faireft powers of genius perverted. There is a popular argu¬ 
ment of Thales on this fame fubjeft, which it may not be imper¬ 
tinent to introduce. His mother, at a time which to her feemed 
fuitable, importuned him to marry 5 his reply was, that it was too 
foon. An interval fucceeded, and fee again recommended him 
to marry—" It is now,” faid he, “ too late.”—What in this 
chapter is aferibed to Bias, i* by Diogenes Laertius given to 
Bion. 


to 
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to marrybut thus converted, from the other fide 
it becomes cold and weak; for Bias determined 
that it was not right to marry a wife, on account of 
one of thefe difadvantages, which were certain to 
attend him who married. But he who cohverts it 
does not avert from him the injury which is pre- 
fent, but fays he is without the other which is not 
prefent. But it is enough to defend the opinion of 
Bias, that he who is married mull neceffarily fuffef 
one of two evils; his wife muft be either common, 
or a punifhment. But our Favorinus, when men¬ 
tion was accidentally made of this fyllogiiin of Bias, 
of which the firft propofition is, “ You will either 
have one fair or ugly,” affirmed, that this was not 
true if disjoined; becaufe either of thefe when dis¬ 
joined was not a neceffary confequence, which is ef- 
fential in a disjun&ive propofition. Fair or ugly 
feem to imply a particular diltinction of perlon : 
“ But,” fays he, there is a mean betwixt thefe two 
which are disjoined, to which Bias paid no regard. 
Betwixt the moft beautiful and moft ugly female, 
there is a mean degree of perfonal merit, equally 
remote from the hazard of exceffive beauty *, and 

* Hazard of exctjpve brnvly. ] —-Two popular lines in John- 
fon’s Vanity of Human Willies, feem applicable in this place:— 
“ Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty fpring; 

And Sedley curs’d the charms wdiich pleas’d a king.” 
Our Milton, who, like Euripides, has fome very fevere refec¬ 
tions upon the fex, intimates that the mifery of man is to be 
principally attributed to woman :— 

“ But Hill I fee the tenor of man’s woe 

Holds on the fame, from woman to begin.” 

x 3 
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the odium of extreme uglinefs, fuch as is expreffed 
by Ennius in his Menalippe by the elegant word 
fiat a, which would make a woman neither common 
nor a punilhment; which moderate and modefl: merit 
of the perfon, Favorinus, with no little fagacity, 
terms the “ conjugal,”—Ennius, in the tragedy 
which I have mentioned, fays, that thofe females 
are of the fecureft chaftity, who poflefs this middle 
(degree of perfonal merit (forma ftata.) 

3 Menalippe We have the authority of Eufebius for aflert, 
ing that Euripides alfo wrote a tragedy on this fubjeft. Of the 
fiory of Menalippe I know no more than what the reader a,lfo 
may coll eft from the following paflage in Arnobius:— 

“ N mquid cnim a nobis arguitur rex maris Arophitrites, 
Hippothoas, Amynionas, Menalippas, Alopas per- furiofe cupidi- 
tatis ardorem caftimoime virginitate privaiie.” 

The play of Ennius, referred to by G'ellius, is mentioned alfo 
by Juvenal:— 

“ Ante pedes Domiti longum tu pone Thyeft* 

Syrma, vel Antiopes, feu pe’rfonam Menalippes.” 

This name is confounded with Evippe, and very frequently is 
written Melanippe. It ihould be obferved, that in the Greek 
words tranflated here common , and apunijbmeut, is a play between 
ftmilar founds, koine and point, which cannot be preferred in 
Englifh, 


Chap, 
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Chap, XII. 

Of the names of certain deities of the Romans , Dijovis 
and Vejovis. 

I N the ancient infcriptions we perceive the names 
of the deities Dijovis and Vejovis \ The temple 
of V ejovis is at Rome, betwixt the citadel and the 

capitoL 

* I cannot fpeak with any decifion with refpeft to this an-’ 
cicnt deity of Rome. He had the different appellations of Ve¬ 
jovis, Vejupiter, and Vedius. Gellius, without hefttation, con- 
fiders the term as fynonymous with Jupiter; adding, there are 
fome who believe that Apollo is the deity here named. On the 
contrary, Mnriianus thinks that neither Jupiter hor Apollo are 
here underftood, but Pluto. 

To worihip fome deities from affeftion, and .others from fear, 
appears to be an aft natural to the human mind, in a date of ig¬ 
norance and barbarity. We accordingly find that this cuftom 
prevailed, and does Hill prevail, among rude and uncivilized 
nations. To imagine an evil being of aftive and preternatural 
powers, muff be an idea which prefems itfelf to every mind 
which difeerns and experiences ill, which it is unable to account 
for or explain. To deprecate the wrath and indignation of fuch 
a being, is the next and unavoidable emotion which an untutored 
mind mult feel. The reader would be foon tired were I to enu¬ 
merate the catalogue of inaufpicious deities which were ve¬ 
nerated in ancient Rome, Difcord, the Furies, Adverfity (Mala 
Fortuna), Fear, and even Fever (Febris), were among thofe 
to whom divine honours were paid. 

There are fome writers, according to Philippus Carolus, who 
affert, that the term Vejovis is derived from.that of the true 

X 4 g °4 
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capitol. The purport of theft names I have found 
to be this: die old Latins gave the name of Jove a 
juvando (from helping) and, by the addition of ano¬ 
ther word, called him father. For that which in a 
certain abbreviated or altered word is Jupiter, writ¬ 
ten full and at length, is Jovifpater. Thus, fpokert 
cdnjunftively, We fay, Neptiinufpater, Saturnufpater, 
Janufpater, and Marfpater, that is, Marfpiter; fo 
Jovis is named Diefpater, that* is, Father of Day 
and Light. Thus in a fimilar manner he is called 
Dijovis and Lucetius, becaufe he bellows upon, and 
ailifts us with day and light, as with life itfelf. 
Cneius Nsevius calls Jove Lucetius, in his books on 
the Punic war. Since, therefore, they faid Jovem 
and Dijovem a juvando, fo on the contrary they 
named the deity who had not the power of aSifting 
(juvandi) but of doing injury } for they reverenced 
fome gods that they might do them good, and ap¬ 
pealed pthers, not to do them harmj Vejovem, the 
faculty of affifting (juvandi) being taken away, — 

god, Jehovah j which opinion he does not fcruple to rejeft, as 
prepofierous and abftird. 

The verfes from Virgil, quoted in the condofion of the chap¬ 
ter, are thus tranilated by Mattyn;— 

“ My fubjeft is fmall, but my glory will not be fmall, if the 
adverfe deities permit, and Apollo hears my invocation.” 

It ought, however, to be obfefved, that the epithet hevua is 
not always ufed in a bad fenfe. The Romans generally under- 
ftood any appearances to the left to be propitious. The curious 
reader may find a long and entertaining note on this fubjeft by 
Martyn.—-" Intonuit laevum,”—It thundered on the left,” is 
confidered in Virgil as a fortunate omen; yet the fame Virgil 
moft frequently tifea 1st vus in a bad fenfe. 


For 
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Fof the particle ve, which in many words is written 
varioufly, ve or ve, the middle letter being as it 
were mixed, takes a double and a contrary meaning. 
It is of* power both to increafe or diminiih, like a 
great number of other particles. Thus it happens 
that fcrtain words to which this particle is prefixed 
are ambiguous, and may be interpreted either way ^ 
as vefcum, vehemens, and vegrande, concerning 
which in another place I have treated more fully. 
But vefani and vecordes can be conftrued one way 
only, which is negative, or as the Greeks fay, by 
privation. The Ihrine, therefore, of the god Ve- 
jovis, which is in the temple I have mentioned, 
has in his hands arrows feemingly prepared to do 
injury. For which reafon many have fuppofed this 
god to be Apollo, and a goat is facrificed to him,, 
according to the Roman forms \ Therefore, 
they fay that Virgil, a man well ikilled in an¬ 
tiquity, and without any difgufting oftentarion, 
makes in his Georgies inaufpicious deities to be 
„ deprecated, intimating, that in this kind of deities 
there is a power rather of doing injury than good. 
Thefe are Virgil’s verfes: — 


* Homan forms .]—The word in the text is humano, bat I pre¬ 
fer reading Romano, with Gronovius. Here it may be ob- 
feived, that a goat was facrificed to Bacchus as well as to Ju¬ 
piter. The reafon was, that the bite of the goat was fatal to 
the vine.—See the fecond Georgic, 1 . 380 


Non aliter ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus arT> 
Caditur.” 


In 
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“ In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, fi quem • 
Numina latva finunt, auditque vocatus Apollo.” 

Among thefe deities who are to be appealed, that 
they may avert evil from us, or the young corn, are 
Averruncus ! and Robigus. 

* Jvtrrtmcus .] —Averruncare is the fame as avertere, to 
avert; and Robigus was fuppofed to avert the mildew from 
corn.—Of this deity I have before fpokcn. 


Chap. XIII. * 

Rank and order of offices obferved in the cujloms of the 
Roman people. 

T HERE once happened, whilft I was prefent, 
a difpute among fome elder and noble per- 
fonages of Rome, who were alfo well fkilled in the 

knowledge 

1 The fubjefi of this chapter js very interefting, as it gives 
great infight into the private manners of the Romans. On the 
fubjeft of clients I have ipoken before, but if not at fufiicient 
length, the reader will find every thing which it involves de- 
fcribed by Adams, in his ufeful book of Roman Antiquities, and 
particularly by-Heineccius. 

The onion, it feems, betwixt patron and client was inftituted, 
and was confidered fo folemn on both fides, that during the firft 
6 oo years of Rome, no example occurred of its being broken. 
To deceive a client is confidered by Virgil as a kind of parricide, 
and next in moral turpitude to the beating a parent.— 


“ Hie 
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knowledge and remembrance of ancient difeiplines 
and cuftoms, concerning the order and rank of of¬ 
fices. When it was enquired to whom firft, and in 
preference, we ought to pay principal regard, in 
the difeharge of any duty or office, the anlwer was 
by no means dccifive. They eafily agreed, and it 
did indeed appear, according to the principles of 
Roman manners, that next to their parents, young 
people ought to reverence thofe to whofe guardian- 
fhip and care they were entrufted. Next to thefe, 
clients were to be regarded, who had confided 
themfelves to our protediion and patronage j in the 
third rank were thofe who claimed holpitality 
and laftly, relations. Of theft particular obferv- 

" Hie quibus invifi fratres, dum vita manebat, 

Pulfatufve parens, et fraus innexa clienti.” 

According to the laws of the twelve tables the patron who was 
perfidious to his client was accurfed :— 

“ Fatronus fi clienti fraudem fecerit, facer efto.” 

“ If a patron lhall have been fraudulent to his client, let him 
be accurfed.’* 

The term clients is differently derived, from colentes, from 
colo, to revere, or from from *Xim>, claudo, which here 

means to pay attention to. 

* Who claimed hc/pitality .] —Hofpites: for this term, as the 
Cuftom to which it alludes is exploded, we have in Englifli no 
correfpondent word—guefts is by no means adequate. 

On the fubjefit of hofpitality, as it prevailed amongft the an¬ 
cients, the reader will find a long note in my tranilation of He¬ 
rodotus : the concluding part of the chapter informs us that re¬ 
mote nations fought the patronage of the more illufirious per- 
fonages of Rome. The Sicilians, for example, were the clients 
of the family of the Marcelli. 

I 
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ances many teftimonies and documents are found ui 
books of antiquities; from one of which, as it is at 
hand, I fhall extradl a paffage which relates to clients 
and relations. M. Cato, in an oration fpoken be¬ 
fore the cenfors againft Lentulus, fays thus:— 

“ Becaufc our anceftors held it more facred that 
children fhould be protefted, than not to deceive a 
client, evidence is given in favour of a client 
againft relations, but no one gives teftimony againft 
a client ; a father firft, and then a patron, has the 
chief regard.” 

But Maffurius Sabinus, in his third book of Civil 
Law, gives a higher place to one who claims hofpi- 
tality than to a client. His words are thefe:— 

** With refpeft to duties, it was thus obferved 
among our anceftors.—The firft was to a ward j 
next to one claiming holpitality; then to a client; 
fourthly to a relation; and laftly to a neighbour. 
Whence it was that women were preferred to their 
hufbands, though the guardianfhip of a young man 
was thought more facred than that of a female. If 
they who were guardians had a law-proceeding 
againft any man, and were left the guardians of the 
fame, man’s fon, they were obliged to defend that 
fon, in that very caufe.” 

A clear and decifive teftimony to this circum- 
ftance is the authority of C. Caefar Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus, who, in an oration for the Bithynians, begins 
thus:— 

“ Both on account of the hofpitality betwixt me 
and king Nicomedes, and the circumftances of thofe 

whofe 
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whole intereft is concerned, I could not poffibly re- 
fufe the office I have undertaken. For neither can 
the deceafe of men obliterate their memory from 
thole who are neareft them, neither can clients, 
without extreme infamy, be abandoned, to whom 
we are bound to render affiftance in preference to 
our relations.” 


Chap. XIV. 

Appion, a learned man called Plijlonices, has related 
that he Jaw at Rome a mutual recollection take place 
from old acquaintance between a man and a lion. 

A PPION *, who was called Pliftonices, was * 
man of great and various learning, and had 
aifo very extenfive knowledge of Greek. His books 
are faid to have had confiderable reputation, in 
which almoft every thing is to be found that is moft 
extraordinary in the hiftory of iEgypt. But in thole 
things, which he affirms that he either heard or read 
himfelf, from a reprehenfible defire of oftentation, 
he is fomewhat too talkative, being indeed, as to 

* Appion lived in the time of Tiberius, and wrote five books 
on Egyptian Affairs. He was ambailador from the people of 
Alexandria to Caligula; he wrote alfo againft the Jews, and was 
anfwered by Jofephus. His name, as Voffius obferves, was not 
Appion, but Apion- Scaliger relates, that Tiberius called this 
Appion or Apion, Cymbalum mondi. 


the 
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the propagation of his own do&rines, a boafter. 
But what follows, as it is written in his fifth book 
of Egyptian Things, he does not affirm that he 
cither heard or read, but faw with his own eyes in 
the city of Rome. 

“ In the largeft circus he relates, “ a fficw of 
a very great hunting conteft was exhibited to th« 
people. Of tliis, as I happened to be at Rome, I 
was a fpeftator. There were many favage animals, 
bcafts of extraordinary fize, and of unufual form 
and ferocity. But, beyond all the reft,” he obferves, 
“ the fize of the lions was moft wonderful, and one 
in particular was moft aftonilhing. This one lion, 
by the ftrength and magnitude of his body, his ter¬ 
rific and fonorous roar, the brandilhing of his mane 
and tail, attrafted the attention and the eyes of all 
prefent. Among others who were introduced to fight 
With the beafts, was a Dacian Have, belonging to one 
of confular rank. His name was Androclus’. 
When the lion obferved him at a diftance, he fud- 
denly flopped as in furprize, and afterwards gra¬ 
dually and gently approached the man, as if recol¬ 
lecting him. Then he moved his tail with the ap¬ 
pearance of being pleafed, in the manner of fawning 
dogs: he next embraced, as it were, the man’s 
body, gently licking with his tongue the arms and 
the legs of the man, half dead with terror. An- 
droclus, in the midft of thefe blandiffiments of the 

* Largeft circus.] —Called, by way of diftinftion, the Circus 
Maximus. 

3 Andrcdus ,]—is written varionfly, Androdnc and A'ndroclus. 

ferocious 
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ferocious animal, recovered his loft fpirits, and 
gradually turned his eyes to examine the lion. 
Immediately, as if from mutual recolleftion, the 
man and the lion were to be feen delighted, and 
congratulating each other. This matter, in the 
higheft degree aftoniftiing, excited,” as he relates, 
<c the greateft acclamations from the people. An- 
droclus was fent for by Casfar, who alked him the 
reafon why this lion, fierce above all others, had 
fpared him alone. Then Androclus told what is 
really a moft furprifing circumftance:—* When my 
matter,’ faid he, c had obtained the province of 
Africa as his proconfular government, by his unjuft 
and daily ieverities I was compelled to run away ■, 
and, that my place of retreat might be fafer from 
him, the lord of the country, I went to the moft 
unfrequented folitudes and defarts; and if food 
ihould fail me, I determined to take fome method 
of deftroying myfelf. When the fun was at mid¬ 
day moft violent and fcorching, having difcovered 
a remote and fecret cave, I entered and concealed 
inylelf within it. Not long afterwards this lion 
came to the fame cave with a lame and bloody 
foot, uttering groans and the moft piteous com¬ 
plaints from the pain and torture of his wound.’ 
He proceeded to declare, 1 that when he faw the 
lion firft approach, his mind was overcome with 
terror. But when the lion was entered, and as it 
appeared into his own particular habitation, he faw 
me at a diftance endeavouring to conceal myfclf j 
he then approached me in a mild and quiet man- 
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ner, and with his foot lifted up appeared to point 
and reach it out to me, as foliating my aid., I 
then,’ laid he, 1 plucked from the bottom of his 
foot a large thorn, which there ftuck 5 I cleared the 
corruption from the inner wound, and more care¬ 
fully, and without any great apprehenfion, entirely 
dried and wiped away the blood. He then, being re¬ 
lieved by my care and aid, placing his foot betwixt 
my hands, laid down and flept. From this day, for 
the fpace of three years, the lion and I lived together 
in the fame den, and on the fame food. Of the 
.beafts which he hunted, the choiceft limbs he 
brought to me in the den, which I, not having 
any fire, roafted in the mid-day l’un, and ate. But 
being tired of this favage life, one day, when the 
lion was gone out to hunt, I left the den, and after 
a journey of three days was difeovered and appre¬ 
hended by the foldiers, and brought by my matter 
from Africa to Rome. He inftantly condemned 
me 4 to a capital punilhment, and to be given to 

the 


. * Condemned me .]—The fituation of (laves amongft the an¬ 
cients was in the higheft degree humiiiating, and wretched. 
Upon this fubjeft I have enlarged in my notes to Herodotus j 
and I beg leave to refer the more inquifitive reader t» a volume 
written on the fubjeft of Haves, their condition, their offices. See, 
by Pigftorius. It appears, that the (laves of tyrannic mailers, 
fbe offences the moft trivial that can be imagined, were find 
tortured with the mod horrid and barbarous cruelty, and after¬ 
wards thrown to wild beads to be devoured. 

It is a plaufible remark of fame old writer, that the in- 
genioufly cruel tortures, putuihmeuts, and deaths, which were 

infli&ed 
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the beafts. I underftand,’ he continued, ‘ that thi* 
lion alfo, after my departure, was taken, and now he 
has fhewn his gratitude to me for my kindnefs and 
cure.’ ” 

Appion relates, that this narrative was told by 
Androclus, who explained all this to the people, in- 
fcribed and handed about on a tablet. Therefore, 
by the univerfal requeft, Androclus was difcharged 
and pardoned, and, by the voice of the people, the 
lion was given him. “ We afterwards,” he relates, 
faw Androclus, and the lion, confined only by a flight 
cord, go round the city and to the taverns. Money 
was given to Androclus, the lion was covered with 
flowers, and all who met them exclaimed. This 
is the lion s who was the man’s friend ! This is the 
man who was die lion’s phyfician !” 


inflifled upon Haves, gave occafion to tile treatment which the 
firft proftffors of Christianity experienced. They were con- 
fidercd as the vilcft of mankind, meaner even than flaves, and 
entitled to the fame treatment. 

* This it the lion .']—The reader is defired to confult Warton’s 
third volume of the Hiftory of Englilh Poetry, p. 40.—-This, it 
feems, was one of the talcs in the Gefta Romanorum; but Mr. 
Wartos is of opinion that the writer did not borrow it from 
Gellius, with whom he feems familiarly acquainted, and whom, 
he frequently quotes. He thinks it is an Oriental apologue oa 
gratitude, written at a much earlier period, and appears in the 
Gefta Romanorum in its original ftate.—■“ The ftory, as related 
in the Gefta,” continues Mr. Warton, “ has much more lira- 
plicity than that of Gellius, and contains marks of Eaftern man¬ 
ners and life.”—The reader will be pleafed to fee the extra® 
from the Gefta 


Voi. I. 


Chap. 


Y 
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Chap. civ. “ A knight in hunting meets a lion, from whofti 
foot -he extracts a thorn. Afterwards he becomes an outlaw," 
and, being feized by the king, is condemned by him to be 
thrown into a deep pit to be devoured by a hungry lion. The 
lion fawns on the knight, whom he perceives to be the fame: 
that drew the thorn from his paw. Then, faid the king, I will 
learn forbearance from the beads. As the lion has fpared your 
life, when it was in his power to take it, I therefore grant you 
a free pardon. Depart, and be admonifhed hence to live virtu- 
oufly.*’ 


Chap.- XV. 

The opinions of philofophers are different, whether the' 
voice be a bodily Jubftance or not \ 

I T has anciently and repeatedly been a matter 
of difpute among the moft eminent philofophers, 
whether the voice be a body or incorporeal. For this 
word fomc have formed in the fame manner as the 
Greek term tt.euy.anov. A Body is that which is either 
aftive or paffive; this is defined in Greek thus 

* Such were the fubtleties on which the wifeft men of anti¬ 
quity confirmed their time and their talents. They could have 
entertained no doubts on the fubjeft difcuffed in this chapter, if 
any progrefs had been made in anatomical fcience. This 
fcienoe removes every difficulty, and proves to us. that the voice, 
certainly incorporeal, is a found produced in the mouth and 
throat of an animal, by certain inft-ruments and organs, which 
are there iituated. 

9 


" That 
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“ That which ads or fuffers is a body.” Which' 
definition Lucretius, defirotis to exprefs, has thus’ 
Written: — 

“ Tangere 1 enim aut tangi, nifi corpus nulla 
poteft res.” 

The Greeks alfo exprefs body another way, to 
SiourTotTov '. But the Stoics contend that the voice 
is a body, and they fay it is air ftruck. But Plato 
thinks that the voice is not a body—“ For, not 
the air ftruck,” fays he, “ but the ftroke and blow, 
is a voice.” 

“ Not fimply the ftriking of the air is a voice; 
for an impulfe of the finger ftrikes the air, and yet 
does not make a voice; but a ftroke ftrong, and 
of a certain power, fufficient to be heard.” 

Democritus, and after him Epicurus, fays, that a 
voice confifts of atoms, and they call it, to ufe 
their own words, pivpx Xoym, a ftream of words. 
As often as we hear or read of thefe or fimilar fo~ 
phiftries of an acute and agreeable amufement, and 
are unable to find in thefe fubtleties any thing of 
importance to the regulation of life 4 , or indeed 

any 

* Tungere, &c.] — Nothing but a body can touch or be 
touched. 

* Aimcrm m»] —• which may be meafured three ways; that is, 
as we may confidently exprefs it, that which has length, breadth, 
and thicknefs. 

* Regulation of life.'] —This concluding obfervation of Gcl- 
Ftas is too full of found fenfe and wifdom to be paffed over 

Y ZS withouf 
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any end of difputing, I cannot but approve the 
Neoptoiemus of Ennius, who fays thus 

“ Philofophy is to be confined to few, for it 
does not pleafe univerfally.” 

without our tribute of praife. Thefe old fophifts required con- 
flantly to be reminded of the adage of Horace 

“ Sapientia prima 
Stultida caruiffe.” 

Which Pope well tranflates, 

“ ’.Tis the firft wifdom to be fool no more.” 


Chap. XVI. 

Of the power of the eyes, and the caufes of fight 

I HAVE remarked various opinions among phi- 
lofophcrs concerning the caufes of fight, and 
the nature of vifion. The Stoics affirm the caufes 

of 

* Upon this phyfical controverfy concerning the nature of 
vifion, like the one in the preceding chapte‘r concerning found, 
it is neceffary to fay but little. Both are now too well under¬ 
load and explained by the fure procefs of faGs and philofophi- 
eal experiment. No branch of philofophy has been better il- 
Jullrated, or more fatisfaftorily diicuffed, than this of optics. 
Tb e fame fubjedt is difeuffed, and nearly in the fame terms, by Ma- 
crobius, Saturn, vii. 14; and is alluded to by Cicero, in the third 
epiftle of his fecond book of Letters to Atticus.-—To detail the 

opinions 
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of fight to be an emiffion of radii from the eyes againft 
thofe things which are capable of being fcen, with 
an expanfion at the fame time of the air. But 
Epicurus thinks that there proceed from all bodies, 
certain images of the bodies themfelves, and that 
thefe imprefs themfelves upon the eyes, and that 
thence arifes the fenfe of fight. Plato is of opi¬ 
nion, that a Ipecies of fire and light illues from the 
eyes, and that this, being united and continued, 
either with the light of the fun or the light of feme 
other fire, by its own, added to the external force, 
enables us to fee whatever it mee ts, and illuminates. 

But on thefe things it is not worth while to trifle 
further; and I recur to an opinion of the Neop- 
tolemus of Ennius, whom I have before mentioned: 
he thinks, that we fhould tafte of philofophy *, but 
not plunge in it over head and ears. 

opinions of the ancients, unfounded as they were on any data, 
or philofophical experiment, would exceed my limits, and pro¬ 
bably exhaufl the reader’s patience. 

1 Tafte of pbilo/ofhy ,] — This afiertion will he ridiculed by 
many, and difputed by all. It is contradictory, indeed, to every 
idea we entertain of ingenuous curiofity, and the progrefs of the 
human mind in fcience, which, the further it advances, fees how 
much more is to be known, and feels its ardour and ambition 
proportionably increafe 

« Fir’d at firft fight with what the mufe imparts. 

In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts. 

While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the length behind} 

But, more advanc’d, behold, with ftrangc furprize. 

New diltant feenes of endlefs fcience rife.” 
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Chap. XVII. 


*fhe reafon -why the firjl days after the calends, nones, 
and ides, are called unfortunate ; and why mofi peo¬ 
ple avoid alfo the fourth day before the calends, nones, 
and ides, as ominous. 


V ERR 1 .US Flaccus, in his fourth book, on 
the Signification of Words, fays, that the 
days which follow the calends, the nones, and the 
ides, which the common people ignorantly term 
nefafti, were on this account called and efteemed 
unfortunate. 

“ The city,” fays he, tc being recovered from the 
Senones of Gaul, L.ucius Atilius declared in the fe- 
nate, that Quintus Sulpicius, tribune of the people, 
had performed facred rites with a view of engaging 
the Gauls in battle at the river Alia, on the day fol¬ 
lowing the ides. The. army of the Romans was 
then defeated with great dcftruftion, and on the 
third day afterwards the city was captured, all but 
the capitol. Many other fenators alfo affirmed 
that they remembered, that as ofc&t as, with a view 
to carrying on war, facred rites wche performed on 
the day following the calends, the nones, or the 
jdes, officially by the magiftrates of Rome, in 
the very next battle of that war the commonwealth 
received detriment. The fenate on this referred 
the matter to the college qf priefts, to determine 

what 
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what they thought advifeable. They decreed, that 
no facrifice offered on thefe days would be aulpj- 
.cious.” 

The fourth day alfo before the calends, the nones, 
or the ides, many regard as ill-omened. It has been 
an objeft of enquiry. Whether there is any religious 
motive for this prejudice ? But we find .nothing re¬ 
corded on this fubjed, unlefs that Claudius, in 
his fifth book of Annals, relates, that the prodigious 
daughter of the battle of Canme happened on the 
fourth day before the nones of April 

* That a prejudice with relpeft: to lucky or unlucky day* 
Ihould prevail in the earlier periods of the world, is to be ac¬ 
counted for on the common principles of that fuperftition, the re- 
fult and the companion of ignorance. It is lefs eafy to ex, 
plain the fecret caufes which have rooted this prejudice fo deeply 
in the human mind, that the light of increafing fcience and phi- 
lofophy, ftrengthened by the yet far Stronger rays of revela¬ 
tion, have never been able altogether to exterminate it. It ever 
has, and probably ever will prevail; and, 1 believe, there are 
many individuals in the world, who, while they publicly affeft 
to treat this fuperftitious apprehenfion with difdain and ridicule, 
are fecrctly the Haves of its power. It has been very happily 
ridiculed by our belt moral writers, particulaily by Addifon, 
Gay, and Johnfon. 

The unlucky days in the Roman calendar were termed ne» 
fafti, for this reafon: the power of the prator to adminifter 
jullice was expreffed in thefe three words, do, dico, addi co, 
The days on which he exercifci his power were termed die* 
fasti. When it was not lawful for him to lit in judgment, 
fuch days were called nrfajii, from ne fari, when the three WOrd| 
above mentioned might not be fpoken. 


Y 4 
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Chap. XVIII. 

What, and how great the difference betwixt a hiflory of 
annals: a faff age on this fuljebl from the firJl book 
of the “ Res Gejia ” of Sempronius Afellio. 

S OME are of opinion that a hiftory differs 
from annals in this, that Loth being a narration 
of faffs, a hiflwy is, properly sneaking, an account 
of thofe things, at lac performance of which, he wfio 
relates them was prefent. That this was the opi¬ 
nion of fome, Vermis Flaccus relates, in his fourth 
book of the Signification of Words, who at the 
fame time intimates, that he has doubts on the fub- 
jeft. He neverthe'efs thinks, that there may feem 
fome appearance of reafon in this opinion, becaufe 
in Greek, hiftory fgnifies a knowledge of things 
prefent. But we are accuftomed to underhand 
that annals are altogether the fame as hiftories, but 
that hiftories are not the fame altogether as annals; 
as that which is a man is neceffarily an animal, but 
that wnich is an animal is not of neceffity a man. 
Thus indeed they fay, that hiftories are the expofi- 
tion or demonftration, or whatever elfe they may 
call it, of fads, but that annals are the fads of a 
number of years, the order of each year being ob- 
ferved, regularly put together. But when fads 
are deferibed not by years but feparate days, this 
jhiftory is exprefTed by the Greek word i ■, die 

Latin 
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Latin interpretation of which is in the firft book of 
Sempronius Afellio, from which I have alio ex¬ 
tracted other paffages, that we may fee what he 
conceives to be the difference betwixt fads and 
annals. 

* £ But betwixt thofe,” faid he, “ who thought 
proper to leave annals, and thole who attempted to 
deferibe the actions (Res Geftae) of the Romans, 
there was this uniform difference — the books of 
annals only pointed out the things which were done 
in each particular year, in the manner of thofe who 
write a diary, which the Greeks call upn^ipt!. For 
us, it feems enough, that we are not only able to 
fay that fuch a thing was actually done, but to Ihew 
with what particular motive and defign.” 

In the fame book, a little afterwards, this Afellio 
fays— 

“ For neither can books of annals have the 
fmalleft effedt, either in making men more zealous 
to defend the commonwealth, or more reludtant to 
perpetrate evil j but to write in what confulfhip a 
war was begun, by what means it was terminated, 
and who had the honours of a triumph, and to re¬ 
late the particular things clone in this war, and not 
at the fame time to explain what the lenate de¬ 
creed, what law or ftatute was enafted, nor with 
what views thefe things were done, this is but tell¬ 
ing tales for children, and by no means writing 
hiftory.” 

* 

On the meaning of the word hiftory, fee Vol. IV. of mf 
tranllation of Herodotus, page ioj. The modern acceptation 

of 
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of the terms annals and hillory is fufficiently decifive. Ann*!* 
•are underftood to be a plain recital of paft tranfaftions, without 
any adventitious comments. The office of hillory cannot be 
better defined than in the words of Mr. Gibbon, which 1 quote 
from memory:— 

“ Hillory, whofe office it is to record the tranfa&ions of paft 
ages, for the inftru&ion of the prefent, would but il} execute 
this honourable employment, did (he condefeend to plead the 
caafe of tyrants, and juftify the maxims of perfecution,” 

The fame writer fays, in another place— 

“ Wars, and the adminiftration of public affairs, are the prin¬ 
cipal fubjefts of hillory.” 

I tranferibe, for the amufement of the reader, a paffage from 
Lucian’s trait on writing true Hillory. 

“ Since thefe things happened, namely, the war with the Bar¬ 
barians, the overthrow received in America, and thofe frequent 
Yi&ories, all the world writes hillory; nay, every man fets up 
for a Thucydides, an Herodotus, or a Xenophon. And it ap¬ 
pears to be a true faying, that war is the parent of all things, 
force it has begot fo many hiltorians in this fingle country.” 

We learn from a paffage in Suetonius, that before the time 
t>f Pompey nobody undertook to write hillory but perfons of 
coble birth. —« Cornelius Nepos is of opinion, that Oflaciliui 
Politus was the firft freedman who engaged in writing hillory, 
which was ufually the employment of none but men of diftjnflion 
-—(Non nifi ab honelliffimo quoque feribi folitare.)” 

See Bayle’s DifferUtkm upon Defamatory Libels. 


C H A IV 
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Chap. XIX. 

Meaning of cc adoptatio ” and “ arrogatio'' how they 
differ. Form of words ufed by any one who appeals 
to the people on the fubjehi “ in liberis arrogandis,”' 

W HEN ftrangers are received into another 
family, and in the place of children, it it 
done either by the prajtor or the peopleThat 
which is done by the pnetor is called adoptatio, 
that by the people, arrogatio. They are adopted 
when they arc given up by the parent, in whole 
power they are, by a third legal mancipations and 
they are claimed by him who adopts, before him 
who legally prefides. They are arrogated , who, 
being mailers of their own perfons, give themfelves 
up to the power of another, and they themfelves are 
the authors of the fa£t. But thefe arrogations dp 
not take place rafhly and without due examination. 
Comitia are fummoned, at which the high priefts 

* It is unneceflary to repeat, that the parental authority of 
ancient Rome was unlimited. When, therefore, a father wiflied 
to releafe a fon from this authority, he took him before the 
praetor, and then formally fold him three times to a friend. 
This friend, after the third fale, fold him again to his father. 
This was called emancipation. What is here calletl adoptatio, 
Cicero calls r.dontio. Adoption was alfo in ufe among the 
(jrceki; there were two modes ; one by arms, the other, Angu¬ 
lar enough, was by introducing the adopted chili betwixt the 
foirt and lldii of the parent. 

prefide. 
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prefide, which are termed curiata *, and the age'of 
him who wiihes to arrogate is confidered; whether 
it be not fuitable to have children of his own \ and 
whether the effefts of him who is arrogated be not 
infidioufly coveted; and we have an oath handed 
down to us, which was contrived by Q^Mucius, 
Pontifex Maximus, which was taken at this cere¬ 
mony. But no one could be arrogated before he be¬ 
came a youth + . It was called arrogatio, becaufe this 

kind 

* Curiata.]—The Comitia Curiata were thcfe at which the 
people voted by curia-; of thefe were flirty. What the ma¬ 
jority decided was (aid to be the will of the people. 

* Children of hie It was a matter of extreme ridicule 

at Rome, as well it might, that the emperor Elagabalus, at the 
age of fourteen, adopted Alexander Severus, at the age of 
twelve. This is related on the teftimony of Hcrodian, Hill. 5, 
7. Other examples of abfurd and unnatural adoption are re¬ 
lated by Suetonius and others. And it was alledgcd as a reafon 
why adoptions were fo frequent at Rome, that they afforded fo 
favourable an opportunity for fraud and licentioufnefs. This 
cuflom, which mull have had a powerful agency on the manner* 
of the Romans, has not been animadverted upon by Mr. Gib¬ 
bon with the ferioufnefs it appears to deferve. When we. read 
that Clodius, who was a patrician of the noble family of Clau¬ 
dios, procured himfeif to be adopted into, a plebeian family, 
that he might the more effeflually gratify his refentment againft 
Cicero, and of the adoption of, Dolabella into the Livi&n fa¬ 
mily, from a motive not more Jwricurable, I cannot help being 
ferprifed that it £hould in a manner efcape the fagacity of the 
hiilorian, whofe object was to deferibe the caufes of the decline 
of Rome. 

* A youth.]— The original is vcfticepa. The natural deriva¬ 
tion of this word foems to be from veftis, a garment, and capio, to 
take; yet Gefiher aliens, that vcllis has foaietimes the fignifica-i 

tion 
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kind of removal into the family of another was by 
aflcing the people} the form of which rogation 
was this — 

“ Romans, you are defired to ordain, that Lu¬ 
cius Valerius fhould be declared the fon of Lucius 
Titius, with the lame legal rights as if born from a 
father and mother of that family ■, and that he Ihould 
have power of life and death over him as a father 
ought to have over his fen. I defire you, O Ro¬ 
mans, to grant what I have afleed.” 

But neither could a ward, nor a woman not in the 
power of a parent, be arrogated becaufe women had 
no part in the romitia, and it was not allowed guar, 
dians to have fo great authority over their wards, as 
to fubject the perfon of one free born, committed to 
his care, to the power of another. But Mafiurius 

tion of beard. I Ihould rather imagine that vefticeps alludes to 
the period when the toga pnetexta was laid afide, and the 
toga virilis, or manly gown, taken; this was, when they had com¬ 
pleted their feventeenth year. This is deferibed in four lines by 
Ferfius, which I give in the tranflation of Dryden 

** When firft my childilh robe refign’d the charge. 

And left me unconfin’d to live at large; 

When now my golden bulla hung on high, j 
The houlhold gods declar’d me paft a boy; > 

And my white Ihield proclaim’d my liberty.” J 

The bulla was a gold heart, which boys of quality wore about 
their necks; and the white Ihield was an emblem that they had 
not yet feen military fervice. The idea that veftis may mean a 
beard, receives confirmation from the following paffage in Lu¬ 
cretius 

« Molli vellit lanugine malas.” 

' Sabinuc 
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Sabinus fays, that freedmen could be legally 
adopted by the free born. He thought that it 
never was nor could be allowed, that men of the 
rank of thofe who had been made free, could by 
adoption obtain the rights of thofe who were free 
bom ; otherwife, if this ancient law of adoption pre¬ 
vailed, even a Have before the pnetor could be re¬ 
ceived in adoption by his matter; which, he fays,- 
many writers on the ancient law have afferted could 
be done. I obferve in the oration of Publius 
Scipio, which when cenfor he made to the people 
Concerning manners, among other things which he 
reprehended as being done contrary to the inftitu- 
tions of our anceftors; he alfo found fault with this, 
fhat a fon who was adopted gave to the father who 
adopted him the legal rights of a natural father. 
The paffage in the oration is this -r— 

«* In one tribe a father gives his vote, in another 
the fon, and the adopted fon gives the fame rights' 
as if naturally bom to his adopting father. That 
they directed the abfent to be cenfed, fo that it 
ceafed to be necefiary for any one to appear s at the 
Cenfus.” 

s To appear .']—We learn from hence that in the earlier periods 
of the public, and in the firft inftitution of the cenfor’s office, it 
was indifpenfable that tfef oSteens who were to be rated fhould 
perfonally appear. As tfie cenfor’s duty was to rate the fortunes 
and infpeft the morals of the Romans, the moment that abfence 
was difpenfed with, this latter part of the office was rendered 
nugatory, and the office itfelf of no material dignity or ufe. 
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Chap. XX< 

Capita Afmius made a Latin word of " folacifmus 
what the old Latins called this-, in what manner the 
fame Capita Afmius defined “ folcecifm? 

A SOLCECISM was called in Latin, by Ca- 
pito Alinius, and others of his time, imparilitasy 
and by the older Latins Jiribligo ', as if from the 
change and deleft of a twilled fentence, and, as it 
were, a certain Jlerobiligo: which fault Capita 
Afmius, in his letters to Clodius Tufcus, thus de¬ 
fines :—" A folcecifm,” fays he, “ is an unequal 
and incongruous compofition of the parts of a fen- 

* Strillige,] or rather ftrobiligo. — See Suidas at the wont 
ffT^ogAoc. Stribligo is ufed to fignify foihetimes an artichoke 
fometimes a whirlwind. It is a word of unufuai occurrence. 
I find it in Arnobius adverfus Gentes, book i. 

« Et tamen Oh ! ifti qui polliitas res noftrasvitiorum crimina. 
Aini feeditate, Jhililigines, et vos iftas libris illis in maximis 
atqueadmirabilibus non habetis?” 

Its derivation is from vrei/pa, whence it means any kind of 
contention. The reader will be pleafed to fee a definition of the 
word folcecifm from a Hiftory of Englifli Poefy, written fo early 
as the year 1589, by Puttenham :— 

“ Your next intolerable vice is filectfixtu, or incongruirie, a*' 
when we fpeak falfe Englifhe, that is, by mifufing the grammati¬ 
cal! rules to be obferved in cafes, genders, tenfes, and fuch like; 
every poore fcholler knowes the fault, and cals it the breaking 
of Pri/cian’s head, for he was among the Latines a principal! 
grammarian.” 


tence, 
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tence. But as folcecifm is a Greek ’word, whether 
die A'ttics, who fpoke moft elegantly, ufed It, has 
often been an objedl of enquiry. But among the 
Greeks of the beft authority, I am unable to find 
either the word folcecifm or barbarifm. For they 
ufed ok as <roXoixi»i. The more ancient among 
us often ufed Jolcccns, but I cannot find that they ever 
ufed Jolcecifmus. But if it be fo, folqecifmus is not 
proper either in Greek or Latin. 


Chap. XXI. 

that it is not barbarous, but good Latin, to Jay, *' plu- 
ria,” “ compluria” and “ compitiries .” 

A FRIEND of mine of competent learning, 
accidentally ufed in converfation the word 
pluria, not from any oftentation, nor becaufe he 
thought plura might not be faid. He is a man of 
ferious learning, attached to the focial duties, and 
by no means particular in his choice of words. But 
I believe, that from his frequent perufal of ancient 
writers, this won^jgyeh he had repeatedly met with, 
became familiap W ms tongue. There was pre- 
fent when he ufed it an impertinent caviller at words, 
who had read very little, and thofe only books which 
are in every one’s hands. He had a few familiar 
rules, which he had heard of the forms of grammar^ 

fcnje 
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feme rude ar*k half-learned, others incurred and 
thefe he threw about Kim When he met any one, ait 
duft into the eyes *. On this occafion, addreffing my 
friend, “You have ufed,” laid he* " pluria bar- 
baroufly for this word has neither reafoa nor au¬ 
thority.”—Then my friend replied with a fmile, 
” I lhall be obliged to you, my good Sir, as we 
have now leijpe from more ferious bufinefs, if you 
will tell how it happens that pluria , or, what is the 
fame thing, cmpluria, is ufed barbaroufly, and not 
properly, by M. Cato., CL Claudius, Valerius An- 
tias, L. TElius, P. Nigidius, and M. Varro, who 
have ufed thernfelves, and approved in Others, this 
word, not to mention a great number of ancient 
orators and poets ?”—To which the other anfwered, 
arrogantly enough: “ Thefe authorities,” lays he, 
“ you have from the age of the Fauni and Abori¬ 
gines *, and you affent to this rule. For no com¬ 
parative neuter word in die plural number and no- 

* Duji into the eyes .}—Tlus is a proverbial expreflion takett 
from an old military drat agon. Plutarch relates, in hie Life 
of Sertonius, that he commanded his fbidiers to throw duft in 
the eyes of the enemy. It became afterwards an expreflion for 
wantonly and deliberately perplexing the judgment Of any One. 
Among ourfelves it is not unfreqnently applied to the fucceisful 
administration of a bribe given to obtain a favourable decifion, 
or to prevent any one from feeing what would be to our pre¬ 
judice. 

» Fount and Aborigines .}—This alludes to the fabulous age 
when Famous, the fon of Saturn, was fuppofed to reign in Italy. 
The Aborigines were underftood to be the firft inhabitants *f 
Italy. 

"" Cot. h $ 
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minative cafe, has the letter i before the final a , as 
metier a, major a, graviora , It is therefore cuftomary 
to fay not pluria, but plura ,. left, contrary to the in¬ 
variable rule, in the comparative degree, the letter i 
Ihould occur before the final a .”—When my friend, 
not thinking this impertinent fellow worthy of more 
words, returned, “ I believe there are many letters 
of Sinnius Capito, a very learned man, colle&ed in 
one book, and depofited in the terr^le of Peace \ 
The firft epiftle is to Pacuvius Labeo; the title of 
which is prefixed, ‘ We ought to fay pluria, and 
not plura.' —In this epiftle he urges many gram¬ 
matical reafons* by which he thews that pluria is 
good Latin, and that plura is barbarous. I there¬ 
fore refer you to Capito; from him you will alfo 
learn, if you are able to comprehend what is intro¬ 
duced in that epiftle, that pluria, or plura, is abfo- 
Jute, or Ample, and not, as you feem to think, of the 
comparative degree. This opinion of Sinnio re¬ 
ceives additional confirmation, becaule when we fay 
<mpluries we do not ufe it with a comparative 
fenfc. But from compluria, compluries is applied 
adverbially. But as this does not frequently occur, 
I have fobjoined a verfe of Plautus, from the co¬ 
medy called The Pcrfian 

** Quid metuis 4 ? metuo hercle vero, fenfi ego 
comjjiuries.” 

So 

* Ttafle tf Pmce.J —Here was a public library eftabli&ed by 
Vefpafian. 

* Htuidmetuii f ] —This paflage occurs in the third feene of 

>« 
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So alfo M. Cato, in his fourth book of Origins, has 
ufeci this word three times*.— 

Complurks eorum milites mercenarii inter fefe 
multi alteri alteros accidere, comfluries multi fimul 
ad hoftes transfugere tompluries in imperatoran im- 
petum facere.” 

the fourth afl. Bat in the edition which I have by me of Gro- 
novius it is read not compluries, but complurm ; nor is any notice 
taken of the wordrin the notes. Jt has in the paflage before ta 
fhe meaning of c/tcx. 
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